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Photograph of our Special Door Bench Room. 


Does Your Present Line of Doors 


Offer You the Variety You Need? 

















MERA 

, I-WARRANTED- 
No dealer can afford to carry a line of Hardwood Doors 
which is not liberal in design and style. Hardwood Doors of 
Special Design are being specitied more this year than ever 
betore:—almost every residence or apartment requires a few 
doors of destinctive design in addition to the standard interior 
or front doors which make up the larger part of the door bill. 


To hold your trade on regular Stock Doors, you must be 
prepared to furnish individual Doors of Special Design. 


Our Special Door Department is equipped to furnish your 
requirements in Doors of any special design—only the finest 
workmanship and material enters into the construction of 
these doors. 


Why not handle the NEENADOOR line throughout? We 
can furnish all your requirements in Doors and Trim. 


Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; also 
Oak, Birch and Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight 
or mixed cars. 


For prices and other information address office nearest you or ask your regular jobber for quotations. 
Watch for description of our Neena Special—The 1914 Wonder in really Big Value Doors. 


Hardwood Products Company 


The World’s Leading Red Gum Door Specialists. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 909 Peoples Gas Bid¢g., 
John W. Anderson, Mér. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Octavius Leon, Mégr. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
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‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 
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Tariff Conditions Destroying American 
Shingle Production. 


Thursday.of this week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received from its Washington correspondent telegraphic 
advice to the effect that shingle imports in December, 
according to statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, totalled 106,452,000, 
valued at $209,151. This information completes the 
shingle import statistics for 1914, which are given below 
with comparative figures for 1913: 


1918. 1914. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
January ..... *27,284,000 $ 67,097 42,706,000 $ 99,845 
February . *19,621,000 51,157 57,700,000 134,000 
Maren: «00.6% *24,536,000 60,732 81,771,000 195,987 
ADM sick sces *42.568,000 108,066 114,763,000 260,084 
MOY. soci cae an *39,747,000 99,577 116,595,000 267,738 
BBG deen ees *42.865,000 115,441 116,761,000 274,014 
PO ans ena nae *41,364,000 106,440 114,222,000 270,555 
RUSUEE co ..s00% *50,062,000 134,52 121,109,000 274,706 
September ...*58,048,000 157,965 130,796,000 276,854 
October ....... 50,601,000 137,981 140,906,000 290,387 
November .... 84,132,000 228,424 104,945,000 219,687 
December .... 79,469,000 132,351 106,452,000 209,151 


* Star indicates shingles admitted under duty which was 
removed October 4, 1913. 

It is but necessary to call attention to the fact that 
in January, 1913, when general business was much more 
satisfactory than it is today, shingle imports under a 
protective tariff totalled in value but $67,097, while in 
December, 1914, with the intense business depression 
throughout the country and a greatly curtailed demand 
for shingles, the value of shingle imports was $209,151. 
Shingles valued at this amount came into the United 





States while American shingle mills were quite generally 
shut down and their employees out of work. 

Any partisan tariff commission possessed of faith in 
the statistics compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and willing to credit evidence in 
plain sight in the north Coast States would have con- 
siderable difficulty in finding justification for the aboli- 
tion of the duty on this partieular product. 





A Strong Indorsement of Standard 


Mill Construction. 


In discussion arising out of a communication which 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 
16 relating to the substitution of inferior wood for 
longleaf pine in the construction of factory buildings 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently asked F. E. David- 
son, the author of the communication referred to, for an 
expression of his views as to relative merits of stand- 
ard mill and concrete construction for factory and 
warehouse purposes. The letter which appears on page 
29 of this issue is Mr.. Davidson’s reply to that ques- 
tion, and as such expresses the candid views of a man 
who has had extensive experience in the construction 
of factories, warehouses etc. 

Mr. Davidson brings out a number of novel points 
in favor of mill construction but none of them is based 
so much upon individual opinion as upon incontro- 
vertible fact. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that Mr. David- 
son’s letter will serve as the basis for illuminating dis- 
cussion of this subject, believing that nothing else can 
have so beneficial an effect upon the standing of wood 
as a structural material as a more general appreciation 
of the facts regarding it. 





Growing Interest of Retail Lumbermen 
in Advertising. 


One can not escape the inspiration, inseparable from 
attendance upon the retail lumber dealers’ conventions 
this year, to note the progress the retailers are making in 
reference to their own business; how during the last 
five years they have appreciated the necessity of gaining 
more information about their business anu how best to 
conduct it, adopting improved methods of housing, mer- 
chandising, extending of credit, and building up of 
reputation. It is very gratifying to the organizations 
of which they are members to know that so many have 
made such good progress in bettering their local con- 
ditions. 

Lumbermen today appreciate as never before that in 
order to have a successful business they must become 
much more closely identified with the welfare of their 
communities, taking an interest in public affairs and 
performing their duties as citizens and at the same time 
being in the front rank of every good movement having 
for its purpose the widening of the better influences in 
those communities. 

Lumbermen are advertising as never before, This is 
evidenced by the fact that several associations have 
employed or arranged for advertising service through 
men connected with the associations. This has also 
been brought home to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
reason of the fact that this publication is now furnish- 
ing to more than three thousand dealers an advertis- 
ing service through which the retailers are exploiting 
lumber as never before. ‘There are probably in the 
United States today between five and six thousand lum- 
bermen who are advertising lumber. If they are spend- 
ing an average of two dollars each per week—and we 
take it that would be a very moderate expenditure— 
the sum would be in excess of a half million dollars 
yearly. 

The number of retailers who are advertising is con- 
stantly growing and no doubt within the next two years 
retailers’ annual expenditure in this direction will be a 
million dollars. This is as it should be; retailers should 
push their product, and a close codperation by the 
retailer with his local editor is to be desired. It puts 
the latter in the best possible position to wield a larger 
influence in his community. Every retailer should see 
to it that his advertisement is chamged frequently; 


that it is not only attractive but that it is appropriate 
to the time of year. He should take advantage of this 
condition and current events to present in a forceful 
way his own business, and it will not be long until he 
will stand in the front rank of the merchants in his 
community, and that in itself is worth all it costs for 
a year’s advertising campaign. 
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Association Work Should Include Pre- 
venting Substitution. 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, written 
recently, referring to some of his experiences during 
a tour of Europe, Professor James B. Berry, professor 
of Forestry in the Georgia State Forest School of the 
University of Georgia, said: 

I visited several manufacturers of sash and doors and 
found them using Slavonian oak. When I asked why they did 
not use American oak they said it was too soft and brashy. I 
asked to see this poor grade white oak and in every case where 
they had a sample it proved to be inferior red or black oak. 
Wrom all I could see, good white oak ought to give as good 
results as the Slavonian. 

This would seem to indicate that American oak man- 
ufacturers are suffering a probable loss of export trade 
through the policy of substitution practiced by some 
unscrupulous or ignorant dealers, much the same as 
longleaf yellow pine manufacturers are suffering the 
loss of business and of prestige in our own country 
through the substitution in factory construction of 
timber wholly unsuited for the purpose, but sold for 
longleaf pine. ; 

That there is a great need for education as to the 
proper uses of wood becomes more apparent every 
day and, just as important, the need of better methods 
of merchandising. 

With the Forest Products Federation devoting its 
attention to a systematic campaign of education in the 
proper uses of wood, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association directing its efforts to improving 
methods of merchandising and the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the North Carolina Pine Association and oth- 
ers waging or preparing to enter into active advertis- 
ing campaigns, there is every reason to expect a 
marked improvement along all lines in the lumber 
trade and that the industry will be placed on a higher 
plane than ever before. 

In their various lines of work these associations 
should receive the hearty and united support of the 
lumber trade. 





The Lumberman’s Duty in the Battle 
With the Enemies of Wood. 


A Biblical account of a great municipal improvement 
states that the work progressed because every man built 
over against his own house. 

That is the only way in which lumber can be pro- 
tected against the attacks that are being made against 
it from the large advertising appropriations annually 
expended for the exploitation of cement, steel and other 
substitute materials. 

Published on page 32 of this week’s issue are the 
statistics of eighty-one American cities so arranged as 
to show absolutely and conclusively that an increase of 
the proportion of frame construction ir a given city 
does not in any like proportion increase the fire hazard. 
They are an absolute defense of frame construction 
against the attacks of its enemies. 

This information, however, in place upon that given 
page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is of very little 
avail in the current campaign. It is ammunition, but 
the enemy is not going to come and break into the 
arsenal, obtain the ammunition and shoot itself with it. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has gone to considerable 
trouble and expense in the last four months to secure in- 
formation of this sort and make it available to the 
lumber trade of the United States, and the utiliza- 
tion of this information in actual battle is a responsi- 
bility that rests entirely upon our readers. 

This matter came to an issue in Chicago recently in 
a proposed extension of the fire limits. A committee of 
prominent lumbermen was appointed. That committee 
called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in order to learn 
if possible what statistical information as to the pro- 
portionate hazard of frame and of brick construction 
was available or could be secured, apparently having 
overlooked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s publications 
of the very information they were seeking. All of them 
read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regularly, but, like 
most such readers, they select only: those parts of its 
great volume of contents that personally appeal to them. 
They have become familiar with its scheme of depart- 
mentizing and indexing and know where to find those 
features appearing regularly from week to week in which 
they are most directly interested. The figures of fire 
statistics, if they received attention at all, were merely 
marked as something to be read when more leisure was 
available, these readers not realizing how quickly they 
would need this information and that in fact it should 
have been the first that they read. 

It is true that figures may occasionally be dry reading, 
but it is also true that unless the lumbermen of this 
country take some interest in information of this par- 
ticular sort and go to some effort in making the infor- 
mation available to the general public the consumptive 
field for lumber for building purposes will in a few 
years be very materially limited in this country by the 
process of fire prevention legislation, founded not upon 
any solid basis of fact but merely upon those prejudices 


against frame construction which have been subtly and 
skilfully fostered by the advertising appropriations al- 
ready referred to, and by certain antagonism of the fire 
insurance interest. 

This problem is a problem either immediate or im- 
pending in every community, either large or small. What 
are you doing in this matter in your community? Have 
you laid before the editor of your town paper any of 
these important facts which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has published? Have you yourself done any work for 
fire prevention along rational lines such as the cleaning 
up of rubbish, the proper inspecting and repairing of 
chimneys and proper safeguarding of matches—three 
subjects which have most to do with the causes of fires? 
Have you tried to educate your customers regarding the 
actual comparison of brick and frame construction from 
a resistive standpoint? Have you so digested the in- 
formation which has been placed before you as to become 
yourself thoroughly well informed upon it? 

If you have not done these things then you have 
failed to perform for yourself, in the interest of your 
own business, a service which can not be performed 
for you by any national movement of lumbermen or by 
the expenditure of any national defense fund, however 
large or however wisely disbursed. 

The fighting which is to win this battle must be done 
on the firing line rather than at any central headquarters. 


Conditions Should Give the Lumber 
Trade Abundant Courage. 


It looks a little as though the prolonged depression 
in the lumber business had gotten on the nerves and 
undermined the courage of many lumbermen who 
ordinarily are optimists. Two old saws suggest them- 
selves: ‘‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast’’ 
and ‘‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’’ It is 
rather depressing to find so many lumbermen, in con- 
versation and in their correspondence, taking a gloomy 
view of the condition of business and of the prospects 
for the future. Fortunately, not all of them are 
‘‘blue’’ at the same time. One district or one class 
of wood may be more buoyant in spirit this week 
and depressed the next, while some other districts or 
kinds of wood may reverse the situation. But on the 
whole lumbermen are, we believe, more gloomy and 
pessimistic than they have any real occasion to be. 

Of course, there have been many disappointments. 
When, in the middle of last summer, it was assured 
that the crops in this country would be wonderfully 
abundant and it seemed also sure that they would sell 
at high prices, the lumbermen took cheer and looked 
forward to an excellent if not a record-breaking fall 
trade. Also the depression had continued so long that 
they felt instinctively that a change was near at hand. 

But the war came in and upset all calculations, and 
then when it had been pretty well figured out how this 
country and the lumber trade were to profit by the war 
shipping difficulties arose. The high money rates in 
the early part of last year were expected to be 
eased off under the influence of the new banking law, 
but as a first consequence of the war rates rose almost 
prohibitively; and now, when rates are low again, 
there seems to be no snap to the demand for money 
or anything else. 

But in spite of all these things—these plausible ex- 
cuses for pessimism—lumbermen should take courage. 
Crops were abundant, what has been sold of them has 
been at very high prices, and the agricultural part of 
the community, excepting in the South, is in better 
financial condition than ever before. Even in the 
South cotton has improved to such an extent that the 
severity of the strain has been relieved. Money is 
abundant and cheap and its holders are beginning to 
look for and encourage investment, 

But consider for a moment some of the bigger, more 
far-reaching things. There is one particular reason 
why lumbermen with other American business men 
should be courageous—actively and aggressively cour- 
ageous. The business world is going through a process 
of forced and rapid reorganization. No man can 
tell just what the outcome is to be, but it is certain to 
be a new deal all around, international and domestic. 
The lumbermen of the United States are in position to 
take advantage of the new adjustment of affairs. 
They will have hereafter, during the turmoil of war, 
during the furious boiling of the pot of business needs 
and developments, little further to fear and much to 
hope for. New and unthought of opportunities are pre- 
senting themselves and are theirs to grasp, if they 
will see them and have the courage to take hold. 

The business world and the lumber business in the 
United States have been sliding along well defined 
grooves. Habit and fixed business customs have made 
American lumbermen less aggressive, less awake to 
opportunity than they should be. They have accus- 
tomed themselves to a narrow conventionalism in 
their business. They should realize that new openings 
are showing themselves at home and abroad, that old 
methods and customs and connections are being broken 
up and that new ones are developing. There are and 
are to be opportunities for the wideawake and ag- 
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gressive business man such as he has never seen bef ure, 
Those that are indolent or the victims of habit wil] 
suffer, but such, we believe, are not the majority of 
lumbermen. ‘ 

The opportunities are not all, nor even in any la-ve 
proportion, abroad. They are at home, for the distv:\)- 
ing and reorganizing influences reach to the remoi:st 
corner and affect the humblest citizen of even {js 
peaceful land of ours. There are movements univer 
way that are going to help lumbermen in their }): si- 
ness, but what will help them most are their own in- 
dividual as well as collective activities. 

The wheels of demand must be set moving, and |) -re 
the retailer has a good part to play. As was said list 
week, our home business must be cultivated int n- 
sively. Lumber must go into new fields as well as h.\\j 
those it has had. It must do this by being more 
eurately fitted to every possible use. With the enti: 
lumber trade watching for openings, alert to curr 
developments, feeling the temper of the people, ; 
quick to take advantage of every favorable oppo 
funity, we will see lumber constantly advancing u 
a better plane of demand and appreciation and pr 
But there must be no discouragement or lingering 
lament the glories of the past, or clinging to old tra 
tions; all faces should be set forward to the n 
things that are to come out of this present business 
chaos. 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


END-DRIED BASSWOOD. 

Is there such a thing as winter sawn and end-dried whit: 
basswood, and who makes it? I can find winter sawn but no 
end-dried stock. Perhaps your paper could find it.—INqQuiny 
No. 39. 

[The above inquiry comes from a well known Ohio 
wholesaler and should be of interest to some of our man 
ufacturing friends who are advocates of the end-drying 
ot lumber.—EDIToR. ] 

AVERAGE RETAIL LUMBER YARD EXPENSE. 

Please advise us what percentage, excluding interest on cap 


ital and salary of proprietor, of sales is necessary to operat 
the average lumber yard. 


° arto : 


to 





[No one has ever contpiled any accurate statistics of 
average expenses and profits in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. Under favorable circumstances the expense of 
doing business may be as low as 15, or even 12% or 10 
percent. The average, however, is more likely in the 
neighborhood of 20 or 25 percent.—EbITOoR. } 


WHAT IS OSAGE ORANGE? 

Will you please refer us to a manufacturer or dealer from 
whom we can secure some Osage orange? This is used for the 
manufacture of gavels by a customer of ours.—INQUIRY No. 42. 

{There is a limited supply of Osage orange or bois 
d’are in the far Southwest and probably some of our 
readers there will be able to supply wood of the quality 
which would be needed for this purpose.—EDITOoR. | 


DOES ANYONE MAKE INTERLOCKING WOOD 
PILING? 

We understand that there are on the market various kinds 
of interlocking wood sheet piling. Can you furnish us any 
information as to what companies in this country furnish such 
material? Any information which you may be able to give us 
will be greatly appreciated. 

[The above is from an engineering company in central 
Illinois. Interlocking steel piling has a peculiarly shaped 
interlocking’rocker joint so that the piling may be set to 
inclose a larger or smaller opening at various curvatures 
of the row of piling. It would be very difficult to apply 
this principle to wooden members and as far as can be 
learned by extensive inquiry among dealers in piling in 
Chicago no one has ever heard of such an article. The 
inquiry is published, therefore, in order to see if it will 
bring any information on this subject from readers.— 
EDITOR. | 


PLANK FRAMES IN BARN CONSTRUCTION. 


We kindly ask if you could furnish us plans or drawings of 
some approved method of building plank frame barns or know 
of any architectural company that is in position to furnish 
them. We are confronted with the problem of furnishing barn 
frames including long sticks which are difficult to get, and 
further we are compelled to sell these timbers at such high 
prices that builders very often will not attempt to build at all. 

Have you any idea as to whether a plank frame of an 
approved construction is cheaper than a heavy timber frame, 
and also will it stand heavy strains as well as a timber frame? 
Advices from some parties with whom we have been corre- 
sponding relative to this matter say that a good plank frame 
is superior to a timber frame in many ways.and is cheaper to 
build, and we have no doubt but what this is true, since we 
are able to procure ordinary piece stuff much easier than 
timbers and also much cheaper. 

[The framing of barns with large and long timbers is 
now pr ctically obsolete in most sections of the country. 
The plink frame offers obvious advantage in three re- 
spects. It can be constructed entirely of 2-inch stock that 
can be secured at any lumber yard, and the lengths re- 
quired also come within those which are in general use. 
The required strength can be secured with less material. 

There are two methods in vogue of building barns 
with plank framing. In one of these a heavy plank truss 
is framed for every 14 or 16 feet in length throughout 
the barn, which carries purlin beams spanning the space 
between these heavy trusses, and these in turn carry the 
ordinary rafters. 

The more common method nowadays, however, inas- 
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uch as it takes slightly less lumber and is less compli- 
ited, is to use uniform framing members throughout, 
saced to the ordinary centers for studding and rafters, 
vhich for barns is 2 feet rather than 16 inches, so that 
ny even length of material will always hit the nailing 
center. Such barns are usually constructed with a gam- 
rel roof, sometimes called a hip-roof, the upper part 
f each roof having a slope of about quarter pitch, while 
‘he lower half of the roof is much steeper. Hach set of 
afters has a long brace running across the gambrel joint 
‘rom about the middle of the upper rafter about one- 
hird way down on the lower one and another brace run- 
iing from lower third rafter down to the studding at a 
onsiderable little distance below the plate. Each of these 
vraces is tied in the center by a short brace to the rafter 
oint or plate and there is, of course, a short collar 
race across the rafters, just below the ridge-pole, that 
‘arries the hay carrier track. These braces all lie very 
lose to the rafters and there is no interior obstruction 
to interfere with the capacity of the loft. Such a frame 
may be erected and set in place by three or four men, 
where it takes many more to erect a barn frame of heavy 
timbers. 

Such a roof is called self-supporting because the method 
of bracing tends to prevent any side thrust of the roof 
upon the sides of the building. Such stress as there may 
be in this direction is carried by the system of bracing 
well down upon the studding and close to the loft floor, 
which is usually supported by stringers of 2x12 in three 
spans, the center one in a wide barn being 14 feet and 
the two side ones either 12 or 10. These are supported 
by two row of posts, which are usually set in line with 
with the front or stanchion side of the mangers in a 
double dairy barn, leaving the rest of the center span for 
the central walk from which feeding is done. These floor 
joists are well lapped and spiked and at the outer ends 
are each spiked to the studding and also supported by a 
ledger board or ‘‘ribbon’’ of 2x6, notched one inch into 
the studding and running longitudinally the entire length 
of the barn. 

The principles of framing built up of 2-inch material, 
successfully used in barn construction, are in line with 
those which have long had successful application in the 
construction of modern lumber sheds to give a maximum 
of strength with a minimum of material. In European 
countries very large buildings are often built of wooden 
truss frame construction, such as the large, round roofed 
sheds that are used for housing airships, and a number 
of examples of this type of lumber framing were re- 
cently illustrated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


APPLICATION OF LOG RULES TO DEFECTIVE 
LOGS, 

_ In a contract in which we are interested there appears this 

ine: 

“The rule used sball be that known as the lumbermen's 
favorite log scale, as set forth on pages 203 and 206 of the 
Lumbermen’s Hand Book, edition 1891, published by the 
Northwestern Lumberman,” 

We think the clause mentioned has reference to printed rules 
which give deductions that should be made for hollows, crooks 
ete. In other words, what we wouid like to have if we can get 
it is a book or pamphlet showing how the rules should be ap- 
plied when inspection and measurement are made in accord- 
ance with the ‘‘Lumberman’s Favorite Log Scale.” 

[The Lumberman’s Favorite Log Rule was first pub- 
lished in the Lumberman’s Hand Book of 1881, published 
by the Northwestern Lumberman, and this log rule was 
originated by W. B, Judson in 1880 and copyrighted in 
that year. It is constructed like the Scribner rule, from 
original diagrams for each diameter of log, allowing 4 
inch for saw kerf, mulay as well as circular saws being 
in use at that time; 1/16 inch was also allowed for 
plump lumber in order that lumber might be full thick- 
ness when dried, a practice which can hardly be said to 
be universal at the present time. 

Like all other rules, however, this one was intended to 
apply to the measurement of clean, straight logs. No 
log rule has ever been devised that gives directions for 
its application to logs containing crooks or other defects. 
As far as known no written instructions have ever been 
published which will serve in the plaee of experience in 
deciding how much allowance must be made for a given 
defect. This allowance should, of course, be in accord 
with the actual product of the log when sawed into lum- 
ber and only experience in the sawing of logs will give 
this knowledge.—EDITOR. | 








OFFICIAL SHINGLE MEASURE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The only act which can be found regulating shingle meas- 
urement in this State is chapter 574, approved May 2, 1913, 
which became effective on August 1 of that year, and reads 
as follows: 

Section 1. In this commonwealth all random width wooden 
shingles shall be sold in bunches or bundles measuring not 
less than twenty inches in width and containing not less than 
twenty-three courses or layers in one and not less than twenty- 
four courses or layers in the other end. The shingles in each 
bunch or bundle when laid not more than five inches exposed 
surface to weather shall cover twenty-five square feet in 
area. Four such bundles or bunches of shingles shall con- 
stitute a unit of measure termed a thousand. 

Section 2. Violation of any provision of this act shall be 
punished by a-fine of not less than five nor more than five 
hundred dollars for each offense. 

Section 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed, 

Section 4. This act shall take effect ninety days after its 
passage. 


[The above information from our Boston correspond- 
ent was secured in further reply to an inquiry on this 
subject published on January 16. It is published here 
for the information of this particular inquirer and also 
for others who may be interested in this subject.— 
EpiTor. } 











NECESSITY FOR CORRECT COST KEEPING. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have been much in- 
terested in reading F. R. Gadd’s comprehensive address 
on ‘‘The Cost of Producing Lumber,’’ delivered before 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on January 16. It is an exposition of 
cost-keeping to which every lumber manufacturer should 
give his serious personal attention. And not only so 
as regards the manufacturer. The article should be 
studied in its every detail by lumber accountants and 
auditors everywhere. It is a masterly contribution to 
present-day lumber accounting methods. 

In my detailed perusal of the address, however, I 
fail to find any mention of whether or not the cost- 
finding system as outlined by Mr. Gadd is, as a whole, 
so constructed as to work into accord with the general 
accounts, and because no mention is made of this prime 
requisite of the correct keeping of costs I should like to 
discuss, briefly, the necessity for so keeping them. 

If Mr. Gadd’s system doves not work into the gen- 
eral books, for instance, as regards the absolute amount 
of wages to be distributed over the various operations, 
it possesses the defect common to most cost systems in 
that it does not furnish totals by means of which its 
accuracy can be tested. How does he prove that his 
charges to the various operations are correct? If 
these are not proven by an agreement with the accounts 
in the general ledger which they are designed to cover 
he is lost in a wilderness of guesswork. Someone has 
said that ‘‘The ordinary trading account is a locked 
storehouse of most valuable information to which a cost 
system is the key,’’ but no cost system which does not 
provide for fairly close agreement and proof of such 
agreement between the cost system, as a whole, and the 
general ledger accounts can be said to be the key to fit 
the lock. 

The object of cost accounts, stated simply, is, this: 
To enable the manufacturer to ascertain the cost of 
every article he produces. But unless some proof is 
furnished to sustain the charges to respective manufac- 
turing processes, how can the manufacturer be sure that 
the actual cost is found? 

If the cost accounts are not kept on double entry 
principles the system gives results the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of which can never be determined because of 
the incompleteness of the system. It is probably better 
to do without cost accounts altogether than to place reli- 
ance on a system that shows results that may be entirely 
misleading. A word of warning and advice is needed 
here on the importance of the results disclosed by the 
cost accounts agreeing with those shown by the general 
or financial records. 

If there is a discrepancy between the two one or 
both must be wrong. In practice it will usually be 
found to be the cost accounts which are in error; and not 
only will it be found that the cost accounts are in error, 
but they will be apt to show the more favorable appar- 
ent results, so that at the end of the year when the gen- 
eral books are closed and a balance sheet is drawn off, 
disclosing the actual profit (or loss), the manufacturer 
may have cause to feel that his cost system is useless. 
And the reason for this is simple. It is because the 
general accounts deal with facts, while the cost accounts 
are largely dependent upon estimates. This opens the 
way for two failings of human nature to be brought into 
play: the tendency to take too sanguine a view of things 
—to look at conditions through rose-tinted glasses (it 
would seem that business men do actually love to fool 
themselves), and the chance of accidental omission of 
elements of cost. It will be seen, therefore, that some 
means of insuring practical agreement between the cost 
accounts and the general ledger accounts is not only de- 
sirable but is a necessity, if the manufacturer is to place 
any reliance upon the figures furnished by his cost 
clerk. 

Now, then, in order that this may be accomplished it is 
necessary that the cost accounts be kept on double-entry 
principles. Just as in ordinary bookkeeping the adop- 
tion of double-entry principles enables the bookkeeper 
to apply a check on the accuracy of his work, and to 
open up and keep nominal accounts, and to set out a 
trading account, so will it be found that their applica- 
tion to cost accounting not only insures the cost clerk’s 
ability to obtain a dependable check on his work and to 
raise an account corresponding to the general book- 
keeper’s trading account, but also to keep his accounts 
in practical agreement with the general books. And 
this last is a prime requisite if any dependence is to be 
placed on what the cost accounts tell. 

When cost accounts are imperfect, estimates must take 
the place of recorded facts; in other words, guesswork 
has to do duty for knowledge. In this day of keen com- 
petition no manufacturer can afford to base his cost 
on anything but facts. 


In the commercial world profit is the test and measure 
of success. And what is profit? It is the excess of 
value received over the cost of producing and marketing. 
Now, cost is made up of various elements of expeuse, 
the absolute amount of which is to be found oviy from 
the general books. If, then, the cost system is not 
one which squares in or works into agreement with the 
general fiscal records so as to furnish proof as to the 
correctness of the costs taken into account in the cost 
system, how is the manufacturer to determine whether he 
is making a profit or suffering a loss? 

It is regrettable that cost accounting receives so 
little attention at the hands of manufacturers, espe- 
cially lumber manufacturers, and that, where a system 
is installed, the class of men employed in keeping rec- 
ords of manufacturing cost is not, as a general rule, 
such as to insure the intelligent application of principles. 
For it is an immense advantage to a manufacturer to 
know how and where and to what extent he makes a 
profit or suffers a loss, and to have this information as 
he goes along, month by month. And he can do this 
only by means of cost accounts, for a correct system of 
cost accounts will tell the truth and tell it in cireum- 
stantial detail. With this detailed knowledge in his pos- 
session, the manufacturer is as much ahead of his com- 
petitor who knows only the general results of his busi- 
ness as the modern physician is ahead of the old-time 
leech—G. W. Harner, Auditor, Santa Clara Valley 
Mill & Lumber Company. 

San Jose, Cal., Jan. 29, 1915. 


IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Referring to Mr. 
Hafner’s letter of January 29, copy of which you have 
so kindly sent me, I would say that time did not permit 
of my explaining more in detail the manner in which our 
cost system worked in the general books. However, I 
am very glad to have Mr. Hafner bring up this point, 
and I shall endeavor to explain how we handle this. 

In the first place, I might say that the system is on 
double entry principles throughout. We keep the usual 
private and general ledgers, cash book and such auxiliary 
books as are necessary. We use a journal voucher sys- 
tem instead of a journal book. The private ledger ear- 
ries the property accounts, profit or loss, surplus etce., 
the general ledger the cash account, controlling stock 
and inventory accounts, provisional accounts, deferred 
charges ete. In addition to these books we have an 
accounts receivable ledger, which handles all of the 
items connected with the trading account. 

On the first of each month we open a scratch ledger 
and transfer thereto all of the balances in the general 
ledger and to this scratch ledger are posted all entries 
for the month, made from the different spreads and 
vouchers. For example: wages are posted direct from 
the cash book to this ledger into a wages account and 
a journal voucher is then made from the spread credit- 
ing this account and charging the various accounts af- 
fected. Material comes in on another spread and the 
controlling stock accounts are credited and the other 
accounts on which the material has been used are 
charged. This is true of the machine shop, blacksmith 
shop, or other departmental charges, to the end that 
there are assembled in these accounts all of the charges 
for the month. This ledger is then balanced and entries 
that have been entered therein are then posted direct 
to the general ledger. It might be said that this is dou- 
ble work, but we find it very convenient, as in some 
instances two or three men will post to this scratch 
ledger. In fact, this is an assembling book for the 
various accounts from which one bookkeeper finally posts 
the entries into the general ledger. This book is in every 
instance balanced out before the costs are closed and 
the costs in all departments must balance with the con- 
trolling account in this ledger. ‘ 

We agree with Mr. Haffner that if cost accounts are 
not kept on double entry principles the system is of lit- 
tle use. Invariably it is the cost accounts that have the 
element of errors, and in having absolute check against 
all total costs in the general ledger there is no guesswork 
about the costs when they are finally completed. We feel 
that in our system we have a check on the accuracy of 
the cost accounting which enables us to be reasonably 
certain that our profit and loss exhibits, which are made 
up monthly, accurately reflect the condition of our busi- 
ness. 

I thank you for this opportunity of explaining more 
fully how our system works into the general books, and 
if I have not answered all the questions raised by Mr. 
Haffner I shall be glad to hear from you again.—F. R. 
GappD, vice president Wisconsin Lumber Company. 

Chicago, Feb. 9. 1915. 
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REVIEW. OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Reports received during the last week refer to de- 
mand for small blocks of stock and to prices as com- 
paratively low. There is nothing new in this situation, 
however, for stationary maximum prices and hand in 
hand buying always go together. When dealers and 
consumers can get lumber about as they want it and 
there is no urgency about future supphes the market 
is known as a buyer’s market and the seller is on 
the defensive side. Buyers look ahead only when 
business is pushing them and the outlook for goods is 
increasing. The time of delivery then becomes im- 
portant, and the manufacturer who can promise prompt 
shipments can get the price and probably an advance 
here and there. When prices begin to rise all along 
the line the lumber users begin to stock in advance of 
their immediate necessities; the market then is in the 
hands of the manufacturers and they have every op- 
portunity to talk back to the buyers. That condition 
makes tor good trade, inasmuch as prices that yield 
a profit can be realized. Stocks at present are not 
excessive and it seems buying to meet current wants 
should induce demand sutiicient to give prices an up- 
ward boost. The facts, however, will not be realized 
until the requirement shall have reached such propor- 
tions that dealers and consumers will be forced to 
stock up in advance. 

* ” 

There is an undertone to the market that would 
indicate a revival of interest shortly. The cold weather 
that has prevailed since the first of the year has been 
a retardant to an early start of the spring movement 
of lumber, which, in a way, should have the effect of 
greatly accelerating trade when winter gives away to 
spring. lt has been noticeable in former years, under 
similar circumstances, that spring trade is heavier fol- 
lowing the cold spell than when the winter is mild and 
open, for then spring business has been anticipated and 
trade has been carried along throughout the winter 
months. Such an influence may have the effect of put- 
ting strength into prices and cause advances here and 
there, mostly on specials, such as railroad and car 
material and dimension, stocks of which are badly 
broken. There are undoubtedly other reasons for the 
strength shown. The steel industry foreshadows better 
times. The United States Steel Corporation reported 
this week unfilled orders of 4,248,571,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 411,571 tons in a month. Belief is held in 
some quarters that this improvement of trade is natural 
and that conditions are rapidly getting back to normal. 
Should this improvement continue it is estimated that 
the steel industry will be operating within 10 or 20 
percent of capacity by May. While others in a more 
pessimistic frame of mind say that conditions were 
so bad last fall that a decided improvement could occur 
without real prosperity being reached, that business 


is really broadening is shown by a statement issued by 
Comptroller of the Currency Williams last Wednesday, 
which cited that loans and discounts on the books of 
national banks of the country at the close of business 
December 31, 1914, amounted to $6,347,636,510, an 
increase over October 1 of more than $31,000,000. So, 
taking a broad view of the present business situation, 
the average lumberman can draw more hopeful conclu- 
sions for the future, 
* * * 


The lumber manufacturers in the South and West 
are in a good strategic position to take advantage of 
the return to normal conditions. Mill stocks of yellow 
pine and Pacific coast woods and factory supplies have 
been kept down to the bottom notch for the last twelve 
months, caused by the restricted buying by dealers and 
consumers and by forced curtailment of mill product 
on account of a slow market and in some cases by 
bad weather conditions. Hardwood stocks are in 
pretty good assortment and in some of these items no 
surplus accumulations are on hand. The lumber busi- 
ness altogether has been toned down nearer to actual 
requirements in all departments than has been known 
for several years. The general situation is developing 
favorably and the tone of the market shows consid- 
erable improvement. In the East more inquiries and 
orders are out than for a long time, and one of the 
strongest arguments set forth for an early improve- 
ment in this country is the heavy foreign trade balance 
in United States trading. The largest cities of the 
country will do much building the coming spring and 
are already laying their plans. In New York City an 
increased number of permits is being taken out, and 
as goes New York City in its upward trend in build- 
ing so its outlying sections promptly follow suit. In 
Detroit 237 new building permits were taken out in 
January, 151 of which were for frame construction. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul also are figuring on a con- 
tinuation of their building boom. Chicago is not 
expecting any labor troubles this spring, as it feels 
that labor was given an object lesson with the brick 
handlers’ strike that will not soon be forgotten. 
Therefore, indications are strong for a big demand for 
construction lumber the coming spring. 


* * * 


Southern pine manufacturers are making slow but 
steady progress. Their orders files are fairly well 
filled and the mills are cutting dimension to fill de- 
pleted stocks and to care for orders on file, but it is 
said they will not operate full blast until the pulse of 
the market is fully determined. Dimension is selling 
from $9 to $11 off September list. Eastern railroads 
are buying freely and yellow pine mills have booked 
some substantial orders the last ten days. The lumber 


export business looks brighter, notwithstanding 
fact that some lumbermen believe that Germany 
recent action in extending the war zone will do co 
siderable harm. It certainly has complicated matte 
as it will further increase the ocean freights, whi 
are too high already. It may have a deterrent effe 
on the British Government, also, which has been p: 
paring to buy lumber in large quantities, In Miss 
sippi, Arkansas and Georgia the feeling is of hopefi 
ness and everybody is pulling for good business duri: 
1915. 


* * * 


Conditions on the north Pacific coast are more pro: 
ising than they were. Prices are a little firmer on som 
items, Rail business has shown a slight improveme: 
the last week and some oriental business has be 
placed. Fir logs have not advanced in price, but t! 
market is firmer than for some time. Cedar siding is 
little stronger in price, owing to the badly broke: 
stocks. Fir silo stock is in better demand and pric 
on this item have advanced. Export inquiries ha, 
fallen off slightly and tonnage rates are still high 
than the trade is willing to pay. The French Govern 
ment is out with inquiries for bids on 500,000,000 fe 
of lumber for building 100,000 houses for war ref 
grees. British Columbia lumbermen were the first t: 
get this information, although it is declared the bids 
are open to the lumber market of the world. If thi 
order is placed on the Pacific coast it should mean 
great things for the lumber manufacturer. There has 
been no increase in the demand for shingles the last 
week; some of the mills have further curtailed thei: 
capacity and prices are stationary. Redwood is more 
than holding its own, Foreign inquiries are numerous; 
domestic business, however, is rather dull. 


* * * 


The hardwood branch of the lumber industry is still 
without notable encouragement. But while demand is 
still of a restricted character there is a much stronger 
tone in the market and improvement is noted in many 
directions. Plain oak is selling better than for many 
weeks, with prices slightly advanced. Quartered oak 
is still strong and poplar is getting better. Ash is 
selling fairly well. In cypress the mixed ear trade 
continues of fair volume. Cross ties are meeting with 
a good demand. Production is still on the December 
basis, several of the mills running only part time. 
Prices are steady. 

* * * 

The outlook for northern pine, hemlock, eastern 
spruce and North Carolina pine brightens as the spring 
trade approaches. Inquiries and building prospects 
are encouraging to producers and dealers and they 
expect a really good year’s business. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The Missouri supreme court at Jefferson City February 9 
handed down a decision in the ouster suit against the tollow- 
ing packing firms: Armour & Co., Morris & Co., Swilt & Co., 
the Hammond Packing Company and the St. Louis Dressed 
Beef and Provision Company. Under the decree the right of 
the companies to continue business in Missouri is condiuoned 
on the payment of fines aggregating $125,000 by March 11 
for the violation of the antitrust law. 

Anatol Gollos, a Chicago man, has invented an automatic 
tram control and recorder to prevent deraiiments, collisions 
and wrecks. The Interstate Commerce Commission will begin 
tests of the device about March 1 on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy track between Big Rock and Sugar Grove just west 
of Aurora, Ill. 

Drs. William and Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, propose 
to establish a $1,000,000 foundation for medical research and 
to place the foundation under certain restrictions in the 
hands of the University of Minnesota regents. 

Norman B. Ream, Chicago and New York financier, died 
February 9 at New York. His fortune is variously estimated 
at from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000, ranking him among the 
twenty-five richest men of the country. 

The Federal grand jury at New York February 5 returned 
two indictments charging conspiracy against the United States 
on the part of certain persons in obtaining fraudulently from 
the State Department passports for German reservists and 
volunteers. 

Economies practiced by Americans as a result of the Euro- 
pean war will result in annual savings of ep | $2,000,000,- 
v00, according to Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 

The New York Senate February 4 passed the woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment. The concurrent resolution provid- 
ing for it will go at once to the secretary of State for sub- 
mission to the people at the November election. 

The Massachusetts Senate February 4 passed the bill calling 
for a referendum on a constitutional amendment allowing 
equal suffrage. 

Courage and codperation in business and confidence in a 
restoration of prosperity was the advice offered by James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation, in 
an address before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburgh February 8. 

The new Northern Pacific steamship Great Northern and 
the American line steamer Kroonland, the two largest passen- 
ger boats yet to use the Panama Canal, passed through the 
waterway February 2, both making fast time. 

The marriage of Miss Evelyn Marshall, only daughter of 
the late Charles H. Marshall, of New York, and Marshall 
Field III, of Chicago, took place at noon February 6 at the 
home of the bride’s mother in New York City in the presence 
of half a dozen relatives of the pair. 

This week was observed as Christian Endeavor week by the 
Christian Endeavor societies of the world, representing more 
than 4,000,000 members, meeting in 80,000 local organizations 
of eighty different denominations. 

The Federal commission on industrial relations which has 
been holding public hearings in New York City, adjourned 


February 6. The next public hearing of the commission will 
be in Chicago the middle of March, when the condition of labor 
in the railway industries and in telegraph companies will be 
investigated. Another hearing will be held at Houghton, 
Mich., in March, on the copper situation. 

Dedication of the Spring Valley High and Vocational Town- 
ship School which has been financed by the township, State 
and Government, took place at Spring Valley, I11., bebruary 
5. Part of the site, which consists of 120 acres, is reserved 
for a State agricultural experiment station. ‘The cost of the 
school, including the agricultural building and the land, will 
be $250,000. 

The Arkansas statewide prohibition bill, which will become 
effective January 1, 1916, was signed February 6 by Gov. G. 
W. Hays. 

The total number of immigrants entering all eastern ports 
of the United States during January, 1915, was 3,765, a de- 
crease of 20,140 compared with January, 1914, according to 
figures gathered by the railway bureaus. December statistics 
show a falling off of 12,383 in 1914 from 100,473 admitted 
in December, 1913. 

The Mexican Peace Conference at San Antonio, Tex., with 
500 delegates from almost every section of Mexico and every 
political party in attendance, February 6 passed a resolution 
calling on the leaders of the parties now engaged in the war 
in Mexico to terminate the strife and unite for the good of the 
country. 


Washington. 


The naval appropriation bill, carrying $144,648,902 with 
provision for the construction of two battleships, was passed 
by the House of Representatives February 5. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, announced February 6 that he 
would make a fight in the new Congress for the creation of a 
joint commission of the two houses to study and report upon 
a responsible budget system for the National Government. 

The House of Representatives February 9 authorized an 
impeachment investigation-of United States District Judge 
Alsten O. Dayton, of West Virginia, by a special committee, 

A report made public by the Census Bureau February 8 
shows that of the big cities New York’s death rate for 1913 
was relatively the lowest, only fifteen persons in each 1,000 
inhabitants dying, while in Chicago the percentage was 15.1. 

Secretary McAdoo February 9 issued an order to prevent 
vessels on the Great Lakes and rivers from serving to their 
passengers water from the lake or stream over which the ves- 
sel is being navigated unless its purity is assured. 


The House of Representatives February 4 failed by five 
votes to override the President’s veto of the immigration bill, 
containing the restrictive literacy test. 

Postmaster General Burleson February 4 suspended the 
2-cent postage rates on mails from the United States to Ger- 
mauy and announced that until direct transportation service 
was restored letters from this country to German destinations 
would be charged at a rate of 5 cents for the first ounce and 
3 cents for each additional ounce. 

Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, introduced in the Senate 
February 8 a resolution proposing a conference of the neutral 
nations with the object of bringing the great European war to 
an early end, limiting armament and establishing an interna- 
tiopal tribunal whereby permanent world peace may be 
enforced. 


Secretary Daniels sent to the House February 2 a report 
from a special board of naval officers expressing the opinion 
that the Navy’s preparedness for war would be put in jeopardy 
by the Hobson amendment to the pending naval appropriation 
bill, forbidding the purchase of 12 or 14-inch armor-piercing 
shells unless it is demonstrated that they can pierce 10-inch 
armor at 12,000 yards. 

A measure to prohibit all speculation in foodstuffs was 
introduced in the House February 8 by Congressman Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative Bathrick, of Ohio, told the House February 
8 that the big-caiiber armor-piercing shell, the most destruc- 
tive missile empioyed by the American Navy, would prove 
ineffectual in any modern battle at sea. 

Secretary Daniels February 6 informed Congressman Brit- 
ten, of Chicago, he probably would designate the gunboat 
ye ogee or the Marietta for the Illinois naval reserves’ cruise 

lis year, 


The Senate by a vote of 48 to 46 adjourned on the evening 
of February 10 after being in session continuously for fifty- 
four hours without bringing President Wilson's ship purchase 
bill to a vote. 

Duval West, former United States district attorney at San 
Antonio, Tex., was selected February 10 to go to Mexico 
as the personal representative of President Wilson. 

A plea to assist in establishing the independence of Poland 
at the end of the war was presented to President Wilson 
February 10 by Ignatius- Werwinski, of South Bend, Ind., 
representing 4,000,000 -Polish immigrants. 





FOREIGN. 


Mary Elizabeth Braddon, the English novelist, died at her 
home at Richmond-on-Thames, England, February 4 at the 
age of 78 years. Among her best known novels are “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” “Aurora Floyd,’ “John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” and “Run to Earth.” : 

Jose Rodriguez Monteiro, a colonel of artillery, has been 
appointed foreign minister of Portugal. 

During January the value of Great Britain’s imports de 
creased by $3,020,000 and exports decreased by $97,790,000, 
according to the report of the London board of trade. 

During the half year since the sale of vodka has been pro 


hibited in Russia there have been discovered 1,800 secret dis 
tilleries. 


- =menpatie Piolpot, a military artist, died February 6 at 
aris. 


A hurricane February 10 swept the Manua Islands in 
American Samoa, comprising the islands of Manua, Ofu, 
Olosengta and Tau, destroying every house, 


The Chinese Government has pardoned Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
father of the revolution which resulted in making China a 
republic, and ofher rebel leaders and has offered them high 
official positions if they are. willing to return and declare 
their loyalty to the Government. 


The Russian Duma and the Council of the Empire February 
10 voted a new budget. The budget committee of the Duma 
oR Mgnt Mad rer ace aa revenues at $1,566,- 

C ; expenditur ,000, ; extraordinary expendi- 
tures, $67,000,000. sad oan 
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A prominent feature in the financial situation is the 
omparative abundance of funds that readily can be 
liverted to investment in first rate bonds. Authoritative 
tatement is that subscriptions to the lately offered 
749,000,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 4% percent consoli- 
lated first mortgage bonds amounted to four times that 
sum, so that subscribers will receive only 18 percent of 
what they called for. The success of this offering may 
probably encourage the New York Central financial 
management to offer $100,000,000 6 percent convertible 
bonds in the near future. Probably such an offer will 
receive as liberal response as did that of the Pennsyl- 
vania. The large oversubscriptions to any first class 
issues that are offered show that a vast amount of idle 
or poorly invested funds is ready to take refuge in any 
security that offers safety, even if the resulting earn- 
ings are comparatively moderate. Thus it is evident 
that there is no lack of money in this country or Europe 
if only the right kind of securities is offered to bring 
it into action. At the present time, however, ‘‘safety 
first’? is the important consideration. But the seques- 
tration of funds in first class securities, together with 
the diminished bank clearings in the leading money cen- 
ters of the country, tells the story of a lack of credit, 
a hoarding by the people and a consequent slow expan- 
sion of business despite the marketing of big crops of 
grain, provisions, horses, mules and the heavy exporta- 
tions of these and of manufactured articles for use in 
the fighting areas of Europe. 


*. * * 


The fact is that a present lack of confidence in busi- 
ness circles suppresses a tendency to expansion or to 
venture on results far in the future. This is natural 
enough while half the civilized world is at war or trem- 
bling on the verge of hostilities. Hesitancy of the banks 
about taking risks in loaning money to anybody, or for 
any purpose, unless there is an assurance of a quick 
turnover, hampers a large amount of business in develop- 
ing lines. This condition probably will continue until 
the peace of Europe is reéstablished, if that result shall 
be reached in the present generation, or, possibly, this 
decade. Hence one may surmise, or even conclude, that 
the course of finance and business from now forward 
will be dependent on the trend of events in Europe. In 
the meantime there can be some growth of enterprise in 
this country, especially a restoration of normal activity, 
and even increased volume, resulting from the oversea 
demand for products of the soil and output of factories. 
Thus foreign requirements, added to the home demand, 
may have such a stimulating effect on domestic produc- 
tion and marketing that big business may be the sequence 
until expansion of facilities shall necessarily follow. This 
result would at length bring forth to activity much 
wealth now buried in bonds and other securities de- 
voted to refunding processes instead of being actively 
used in manufacture and trade. Thus it can be assumed 
that the business of the United States, having been 
jarred out of equilibrium by the European war, must be 
replaced on repaired foundations. 


* * * 


The public is becoming informed that the reason why 
the railroads are not placing liberal orders with the 
steel companies for rails, with the locomotive works for 
engines and the car shops for rolling stock is because 
they are having all they can do to meet maturities by 
the sale of new bonds—a readjusting process that leaves 
but meager resources to devote to the increase of facili- 
ties for traffic. Hope is felt that some relief from this 
strained situation will result from the more liberal dis- 
position of the Government and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission toward the railroads. Yet the process will 
be more or less lengthened and entangled by controversy. 
From present appearances some time must elapse before 
the railroads will be able to contribute their customary 
share to the restoration of the finances and business of 
the country to a degree characteristic of past decades. 
In the meantime a large number of the companies must 
be reorganized, absorbed or consolidated under new 
financing before they can contribute their quota to the 
prosperity of the country. Yet whatever may be said 
about the chaotic state of American railroad affairs a 
considerable number of companies are in sufficiently 
strong financial condition to inspire public confidence in 
their bonded securities, and to a considerable degree in 
their preferred and common stocks. Such companies are 
those whose new issues are being eagerly sought after 


by investors. 
* * * 


Another special feature of the security market is the 
demand for municipal bonds. This determination of 
investments shows that those who have surplus funds are 
seeking safety for them rather than large income. Alto- 
gether it is concluded that high class railroad securities, 
or those that are in the nature of mortgages on the exist- 
ing plants, are considered as safe as any that can be 
conceived of. In the same way numerous investors believe 
that municipal bonds are safe, because the towns and 
cities that issue them are sure to exist ‘‘while wood 





grows and water runs’’ and there is the taxing power 
back of such securities to safeguard against default. In 
fact, the securities that are preferred by many people 
are the same as those that savings banks use for security 
against default and loss to depositors. All this shows 
that the investing public, especially of the non-speculat- 
ing sort, is prudently placing its money where it thinks it 
will be safe against the mutations of fortune that may 
result from a world’s war. 


” * * 


The extent of corporate financing during the first 
month of this year is expressed in published reports. In 
the present instance, our figures were derived from a 
statement made in the Wall Street Journal of recent 
date. Corporate financing during January amounted to 
$145,000,000, or more than in any other month since 
May, 1914. It also was $18,000,000 more than in the 
first four months following the European war outbreak. 
Moreover, it exceeded corporate financing in December by 
$33,000,000. Of the $145,000,000 financed in the late 
January approximately $57,000,000 was for the raising 
of new capital, while $88,000,000, including the $49,000,- 
000 issue of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was for refund- 
ing. It is also noted that since the beginning of Euro- 
pean hostilities about $136,000,000 of capital has been 
raised in this country for new work, while close to $250,- 
000,000 has been financed to refund maturity obligations. 
Securities to the amount of $750,000,000 are to mature 
this year, and thus financing will continue in heavy vol- 
ume. The New York Central company must face financ- 
ing to the amount of $100,000,000, while the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, New Haven, Missouri Pacific, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroads and Amalgamated 
Copper corporations have large maturities to provide 
for. In January financing was done half by long term 
bonds and half by short term securities and stocks, the 
last named sort of issues, however, totaling but $8,000,- 
000. Altogether, such railroads as have been well man- 
aged, and are trunk lines between the East and West, 
serving the denser populated part of the country, and 
are connections between the great seaport cities on the 
Atlantic coast and Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul and Minneapolis, appear to have no 
trouble in financing their maturities by the issue of new 
bonds, while their short term notes continue to be taken 
over and underwritten by the big metropolitan banks 
as if there were no war. At the same time the investing 
public is constantly ready to oversubseribe all such 
issues whenever they appear cn the market. Thus it is 
evident that there is great investing power in this coun- 
try whenever sufficient inducements call it into view. 


* * * 


A notable feature of the general financial condition 
of the country is the thrift among the wage earners 
that is being engendered by the postal savings banks. 
At the end of the last fiscal year postal savings amounted 
to $43,440,000. Since June 30, last, postal savings have 
increased to $59,200,000. The press has noted for some 
time a remarkable increase in postal savings since the 
outbreak of the European war, this for the reason, it is 
thought, that more than the usual amount of cash that 
thrifty foreigners have been sending home to Europe 
is being diverted to the care of the postoffice authorities 
here because affairs in the hostile parts of the old world 
and on the bordering seas are unsafe for the transmis- 
sion of money. Hence a conclusion is that Uncle Sam 
will be the most reliable custodian until peace shall be 
restored. The postal bank money is handed over to the 
depository banks, which must pay 2% percent interest 
on such deposits. Such institutions are now questioning 
as to how long they can afford to pay the current inter- 
est rate in the present state of the money market. It 
is held to be true that cheap money is to prevail for some 
time, irrespective of the business depression. Moreover, 
the primary purpose of the Federal Reserve system is to 
make money easy. Under the influence of such fore- 
casting considerations bankers are thought to be likely 
to cut the interest allowance on deposits, which already 
is in some practice at the East. The postal savings 
banks give depositors the right to buy postal savings 
bonds in denominations of $20 and bearing 2% percent 
interest. During the fiscal year 1914 deposits for postal 
savings bonds were received to the amount of $3,118,940, 
and the total amount of such bonds outstanding at a 
late date was $5,508,060. 


* * * 


One can not be sure of his bearings amid the present 
engagements and absorptions unless he takes a glance 
backward occasionally. When the clearing houses and 
exchanges at the outbreak of the war in Europe under- 
took to grapple with the situation current liabilities 
maturing abroad before the turn of the year were esti- 
mated at $350,000,000 to $400,000,000, including $100,- 
000,000 of New York City warrants. A bankers’ pool 
provided for the latter. The Government issued Aldrich- 
Vreeland emergency currency, of which at one time $340,- 











000,000 was in circulation. Up to a late date this had 
been reduced to about $100,000,000, mostly in the interior. 
The New York banks and others in the larger cities 
had retired the most of their takings. It is concluded 
that under the effect of Federal Reserve banking never 
again will it be necessary to issue clearing house certifi- 
cates or emergency currency. If so this will go far 
to prevent future panic, for heretofore under the defunct 
system the bankers were the first to become panic stricken 
and shut off their depositors from availability of their 
cash resources. Such an attitude of course impaired 
credit and initiated hard times and slow, hesitant busi- 
ness. The establishment of the Federal Reserve system 
may be counted upon as a great gain, coming in the 
midst of war and a consequent interruption of, or dif 
ficulty at the best, in international: commerce. Busi- 
ness under that system may at times be dull because of 
overdoing and overexpansion of credit, but the money 
supply can not collapse and thus many panics will be 
avoided. At the outbreak of the war it was feared that 
European holders of our securities would sell them on 
our exchanges at the first opportunity, and thus it was 
necessary to close dealings for the time being. The 
liquidation did go far enough to take away $80,000,000 
of our gold, but in September the balance of trade 
turned in our favor. Up to December 31 last our exports 
exceeded our imports by about $285,000,000, which, added 
to the $80,000,000 of gold that had gone abroad, was 
sufficient to meet all our maturing foreign obligations. 
Sterling exchange took a fall, which stopped the export 
of our gold. Our solvency was again assured and Euro- 
peans lost all inclination to put our securities on the 
bargain counter. It is now thought that the balance of 
trade against foreign buyers will not be less than that 
of December, which was $131,000,000. Of course this 
country is menaced by the threat of Germany to block- 
ade the British Channel and the Irish Sea, with the ac- 
companying danger of the submarine torpedo, but all 
that can be done about that is to await results and in 
the meantime use diplomacy and a tactful though firm 
attitude for the maintenance of our commercial rights. 


” * me 


The exigency that now confronts the United States is 
the possible shutting up of our lanes of commerce along 
the shores of northern Europe through the desperate 
efforts of the belligerent nations, which doubtless will 
come to the extreme climax as soon as spring opens. 
Anything like an embargo of the ports of England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Holland would be a serious 
handicap to our exportations of grain and foodstuffs 
and munitions and other outfits of warfare. Besides, 
Great Britain, Germany, France and other countries 
in the war zone need our cotton, of which we have 
abundance that needs an insistent foreign market for 
the sustention of prices that will afford a profit to 
growers, factors and exporters. The cotton market has 
lately been doing very well, and the effect on finance and 
trade in the South has inspired considerable cheerful 


comment. 
* * - 


The actual revival of business on a large scale in this 
country seems to be awaiting better conditions in the 
iron and steel trades. Reports in this respect are rather 
conflicting, though there doubtless has been some gain 
since the beginning of the year. When the steel trade is 
under consideration all interested, and all reviewers, 
naturally turn to the United States Steel Corporation as 
the grand barometer. The recent decision of the cor- 
poration to pass the common stock dividend was a cold 
douche to the general steel trade of the country, if one 
may judge by the effect on the New York stock market. 
For the time being the trade was skrouded in some 
gloom. But when the matter was thoroughly explained 
by the executives of the corporation the situation was 
regarded in a more favorable light. Several of the im- 
portant plants have resumed operation, and altogether 
the steel business within the current month shows exam- 
ples of renewed life. But mingled with the favorable 
reports are others that show that nothing like full: 
capacity operations is yet in sight. The daily news- 
paper reports are colored with optimistic views that 
actual new business scarcely justifies. Undoubtedly 
there is to be a considerable steel business in the coming 
spring, but any approach to a boom in the business should 
not be expected during the first half of the year. Iron 
is confrenting a dull and backward market. 


* * * 


What is true of the iron and steel business pertains to 
about all the leading industries of the country—necessar- 
ily so on account of the uncertainties pertaining to the 
armed conflict in Europe. Of a considerable revival of 
business from now to the first of July there can be no 
doubt. The normal demand for goods and commodities 
of 100,000,000 people, together with our export move- 
ment and the resultant balance of trade in favor of this 
country, can not fail to stimulate manufacture and trade 
as a total, though doubtless it will be more or less 
spotted and unevenly distributed. 
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LIVE OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW PINE ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has received a letter of Texan origin which 
presents some live observations in a forcible way with 
as forcible comments. Under the title ‘‘Some Senti- 
ments in Slang,’’ the letter has been sent to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN and as it presents some truths in a 
peculiar and convincing way, it is reproduced herewith: 

Texas, Jan. 20, 1915. 
Friend Rhodes: 

I see you have connected up with the Yellow Pine bunch; 
what in the “name of Mike” is the matter with the lumber 
business ? 

I used to be proud that I was a lumberman, but I have had 
so much apologizing to do for the business for the last year 
or two that I am beginnirg to wonder where I am headed. 

I once believed that the sawmill business was second to 
nothing in the world, but the way it has been kicked and 
battered around the last few years makes me feel that I 
may soon be placed in the discard. 

In the old days, when business got bad, we used to sit 
around and wait for the crops to be harvested, knowing 
that the boys would surely send us some orders, but there 
was not much else but lumber those days which people 
could use for building purposes. A lot of lumbermen think 
that way still, but it strikes me that if they would rub their 
eyes a little they would find that they have been “asleep 
at the switch.” 

There are a thousand and one substitutes for wood which 
are being pushed down the throats of the people. Some 
lumbermen who don’t believe in their own business profess 
to think that most substitutes are better than lumber. 

I used to think that the fellows who talked about adver- 
tising lumber were candidates for the madhouse. It seemed 
to me that people ought to know as much about lumber as 
they do about salt! 


I now realize that I didn’t understand the game at all. 
I have been investigating the matter some and find that 


printer's ink is a wonderful help in making people think 
tuey ought to buy what you have to sell. 
I’ discover that the fellows who sell brick, cement, tile, 


roofing and all sorts of metal and clay products have gotten 
wise to that fact strong. 

The cypress people took the cue early and have put it all 
over everybody else making lumber, I understand they are 
now cheerfully putting up 25 cents per thousand to their 
advertising association, where they used to kick about paying 
3 cents. 

Some lumbermen have an idea these days that an associa- 
tion is no good because they can’t sit around a table, as they 
used to do years ago, and fix up a price list, and then make 





a bluff of standing for it. Of course, they never fooled 
one another very much, because nobody stood for a list 


longer than it took to get to a telephone and slip it to 
the boys to sell lumber. 

There has always been a lot of talk about too much lumber 
being made. That was true and probably always will be, but 
instead of competing among ourselves as we used to do we 
have now to contend with a host of concerns selling stuif 
which they claim is as good or better than lumber. ‘lhey 
are trying to increase the demand for their goods by making 
people think they want them, and are not losing any time 
in getting next to architects, contractors, purchasing agents 


and everybody else who has anything to do or say about 
building materials. ‘ ; 
can see many really very valuable things which your 


new association can do for yellow pine without ever coming 
anywhere near breaking the law. You can be as innocent 
as “a new born babe’ and still show splendid reasons for 
your existence. 

The days when politicians can smell around commercial 
organizations to see what they can uncover are numbered, 
for the people realize that there is no real progress in any 
line of business without some organization to legitimately 
promote its interests. The individualist does not get very 
tar any more, and it is not necessary to run the chance of 
going to jail to do business right. 


Most of the things which the association can do for <\\e 
lumberman will be of benetit to the public as well, for at or 
all, this lumber business of the South is a pretty large 1 ¢ 
tor in the pocketbook prosperity of everybody, whether ie 
calls his income dividends, salary or wages 

I notice you are going to ask 5 cents per thousand (jy 
subscription fees. Some people will sure look upon that (s 
a large tax, not realizing that it is merely insurance. y 
salesmen give away many times 5 cents any time they « 
make us think some other fellow would gather in the ord: °s 
if they stand for the prices we tell them to get. 

The new association can he Ip a lot in developing new uu: s 
for yellow pine, in establishing grades, in making peo 
think that they want yellow pine as they never wanted it 
before, in showing the manufacturers what it really co: s 


them to produce lumber (a thing which many of us ha 
been guessing at for a long time), in making the pul 
realize what the lumber industry means to the South, aid 


conditions, You cin 
have even the app 


many other things which will improve 
do these things and more and never 
ance -of shading your hand. 

You ought to do for the lumbermen a good many thi! 
which the Government is trying to do for the farmers, a: 
when you come to think about it, lumbering and farmi 
are affected by pretty much the same things. 

Send me some more “dope” on your association. W 
want to join, for the Lord knows we need it! 

If there is any yellow pine lumberman who refuses 
come through and help this out a guardian ought to be a 
pointed for him. He should not be allowed to spend } 
own money. Let me know of any one over this way w 
tries to make you think he is afraid he can’t stand the tay 
and I will have a friendly talk with him about his duty 
his country. 

When you come over this way, let me know. 
some more thoughts on the subject. 


I may ha 


Jest regards, 


P. 2. 





SOME STRIKING FACTS ABOUT THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


Interesting Statistics Displayed at Recent Convention of Retail Dealers — An Enlightening Comparison of Costs of 
Reinforced Concrete and Mill Construction. 


President S. King, of Dayton, Ohio, of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, believes that one 
thing the trouble with the lumber business is that lum- 
bermen do not know enough about lumber—about the 
relative importance of lumber when compared with other 
industries and products. In consequence, at the recent 
annual convention of the association at Toledo, immense 
placards on the convention walls called the attention of 
visitors to facts they should know about the lumber 
business in Ohio and the country at large. These placards 
are here reproduced for the information they contain, 
information that is not new to readers of the "AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN but that will stand reiteration and remem- 
brance: 

VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTS IN OHIO. 


TED: ig nx oh 5 0.64 0956540 6000s 6000 000m $216,000,000 
Minerals (except Clays) ......-..cee.eeeeeceece 159,000,000 
Woodworking industries .......-...--eeeeeeeeee 156,000, 


AVERAGE VALUE PER THOUSAND. 
In Board Feet. 


Year. Per M. 
fone F&. D: B. Ml For all GINA. 2.0.0.2 cc ceccseccssccss $11.13 
1904 F. O. B. Mill for all kinds. ...........cceeeeeeee 12.76 
eae eS a eee 16.54 
ee ee eae 16.56 
1908 F.O. B. Mill for all Kinds. ........ccccrccccvcves 15.37 
1909 F.O. B. Mill for all Kinds............cccccccceee 15.38 
. AS Se US eae 15.30 
See Bee SP. Be ete SOL BN TAIEB,. 0.0. o0n nc ctas cuss nececs 15.05 
Poie F. D, B. BR FOP OU KIRGB. 2... 0 0 oc cee cewcvccce 15.25 
KINDS OF WOOD USED IN U. S. 
In Board Feet. 

PRON ook peo cnb nh osk eon eons ceesewsteraae 14,839,363,000 
RET soc icunca Sessa ncebvsneas ceeneme sony 5,556,096,000 
DU chet te ols ESAS ease bes Sane eee e spree ee 3,211,718,000 
Pe cL Ceebsaseed hewn er Sewn ene enewneee 2,568,636,000 
eA ar So ae Ua a Ga ate crt gute oie 2,319,982,000 
SR eer erry ys :097,247,000 
SE a Sooo ae 72,514, 
SP SC. cbpis<binsh ence noah en kapnee sane 510,271,000 
PE ce ctbnbhees hens hound doce pesevewe wenn s 505, '802,000 
ee Pee ee eee 13,120,132,000 

NS ee aed a ee Pay. 44,508,761,000 


ESTIMATE FOR —“ bt $e he FACTORY oe 60’ -0”x200’-0” 


UR STORIES AND BASEME 








WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES IN OHIO. 


ce a 662 
Other woodworking industries in Ohio.......... 932 
Used by planing mills annually in Ohio. .. -250,000,000 
Used by box factories annualiy in Ohio...... 153,000,000 
Used by other woodworking industries.......... 512,000,009 
Used in buildings annually in Ohio............ No Record 
Mahogany used annually in Ohio, feet.......... 4,750,000 
Oak used annually in Ohio, feet................ 165,000,000 
FARM AND TIMBERLANDS, U. S. 
Area of United States in acres.............. 1,903,289,600 
Area of farm lands in acres................ 878,798,325 
Value of farm lands including buildings and 
IEE. Sissioee ttoat sas cca teeescene $75,702,565,697 
Forest lands owned by United States in acres 187,008,796 
Timber in United States forests, bd. ft..... 599,000,000,000 
INVESTMENT AND WAGES. 
Woodworking Industries, United States. 
Establishments engaged in lumber trade, 
Oe ele, ee eae 41,000 
Persons engaged in lumber trade, United 
ES a ee ee een 784,989 
Capital invested in lumber industry, United 
Le Se ae ae eee $1,176,675,407 
Amount earned by mechanics and laborers in 
OT URINE D, sisi oraiguen oA vse 54.54.5500 00% $ 318,739,207 
Amount earned by proprietors and clerks....$ 40,427,696 
Lumber used in woodworking industries in 
United States, board feet .............. 24,673,864,064 
Lumber used in rough working industries, 
SUN ONE Si ksicachukacanneresuniaaceer.c 19,835,914,936 
PRODUCTION AND VALUE. 
Exports and Imports. 
Annual Production United States soft wood, 
ccd bi. ee ae 33,896,959,000 
Annual production United States hard wood, 
eee eee: 10,612,802,000 
——. production United States Total, board 
MOE ka reseu rch arnee ue saee Tee eG Le ree see al 44,508,761,000 
Annual exports United States, board feet.... 2,912,000,000 
Annual imports United States, board feet.... 1,025,000,000 
Value of production United States........... $724,705,760 
Value of exports United States .............. $ 67,317,844 
Value of imports United States .............. $ 17,883,048 


CONCRETE VS. MILL CONSTRUCTION. 


VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTS IN UNITED STATES. 


errr rrr er ere eee $199,824,000 
Metal doors and windows................eeceee 3,006,000 
io Be Be eer 76,119,000 
IE NMS ois care coer Wig eig eis los vib ental ns oo 6 OKO alle 92,776,000 
SUNN a 20's 3) G4 -6x2) pC Sia laa vs role va eS 6 hoes eae @ eels Meal 63,205,000 

$432,930,000 
REE Sk cas Ves uw scape dee inc akon hee eeeweaan $1,156,129,000 


PRODUCTION BY STATES OF LUMBER. 
In Board Feet. 





RAINED 5555050 ‘nic viyn 4-0 wie ates Fa BG'es 6 wl Gee sale ake 4,592,053,000 
EE Sie Se ec cacnh es oueuh a Oess oe eoutene es 4,161,560,000 
IE OAS cleo oul ive ecasuis sven e dee eace od 610,581 ,C00 
ae a a ee ee er eee 2,081,471,000 
ER ne mete ee es 1,957,258,000 
EE aoa na bivh at's 6 4-pal ot pay ose aise a ae eee :911,647,000 
NIE aie tev olor blo banc pis ertae dis CSR ean S 1;493,353,000 
ET ack Cu at ewes kes Reno Nace ok hee Sa OREN 1,273,953,000 
MN INE MNNNN 552. oleae 4:0 aueibco'o-v:sue"erespre sows BSG SH 1,249,559,000 
UMREMEIDUNNE Tl 5-5 colt vy.< sce ne sie'g @ ocais lesen eahoo ce sie 1,222,983,0C0 
DN esr ehcleie rae ae a's: 5-49.04 > 414,948,000 
jamiana en ae Veale ate ae 332,993,000 
Oe EE eee er ees 14,984,000 
All other States make 21,191,518,000 
ee eee ESO ee eT Ire 44,508,761,000 


WOOD USED ANNUALLY IN UNITED STATES. 


In Board Feet. 





NMED irs 555s soon Wie Wg O45 Os FS bee eek ea 19,700,000,000 
Se PNUNER UR DNIIE css loin jeic.einieaYe-s are aise 5e'he-00e & ave ae ie 13 428,862,000 
SI RCDUR AMRNEN MON ONUNEN a os 50 0. 4:0'010 4. v.01 d 5:06 wre 45'es Were teie 4,547,973,180 
ee IC MME IIIS o's 15 6:01 os eonig wR omiwiale Swiees sks 1,262,090,371 
EMRE 0.5 05 bois Gs 5 5 wipe. 05 4 Vids S1bsia's ois ocak ese ke 944,677,807 
SPE EI DOIN 5554.5 00is soe 8 ac e'n S0 400 153,394,557 
NI ine aes Se cea ose dood dis slik Bis AUS c SING Om ,247, 
Matches and toothpicks ........0ccsccsescese 85,442,111 
EME Se Goo ir Cie nie 0.0.6 ba ee torso hw dhs Ae clk os 76,C67,000 
SS ee ee eee ee 65,148,190 
Bungs 21,112,342 
Firearms 2,093,901 
is LS Ls 7 eee ee reer ee ee Nene 687,080 
MEINE 9.6 55 5 hes s0-6-4°S 0.605553 a nb ary Deas eG aie 74,300 
eee are errr ree 4,120,891,000 
er oe 44,508,761,000 
THREE LEADING INDUSTRIES IN UNITED STATES. 
SiAUuGntering AMA MOsts  ........ ck sc eee sseyn $1,370,568,000 
Foundry and machine shop ............cce0e0 1,228,475,000 
Lr enn EEN os, ea a Og ia eee ee ee 1,156,129,000 


ESTIMATE FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION FACTORY 
BUILDING 60’ 0”x200’0” FOUR STORIES AND BASEMENT. 


3,500 yards ites’ : eg SET Core $ 2,100.00 
261 cubic yards concrete footings and foundation at 1,305.00 BjUOO CUBIC WAVEE PXCRV REIN <6 os. hiss 'o050ssisosesdus sews ceawed $ .60 $ 2,100.00 
11,600 square feet cement floor basement at 1,160. 400 cubic yards concrete foundation ...:.................005 4.25 1,700.00 
700,000 brick laid im wall at .........eeeeeeeeee 10,500.00 1,160 square feet cement floor basement “4 pipe 
TO0 Winaws TH BMT S” VIG BOK econ ccccccsccccsvcccsscces 4,040.00 sDiseO Saari eres 7. o ’ ‘ 
1 pair front entrance doors ani sidelights with frames 120 iS a is'W 58 B96 8:00 0:9 1019.69 ei0'0 6 9 p'0'6's\0 616 © 4 0'4* 0:91 5 1,770.00 
ee RE rare 425.00 I UE TIONE TINE 6 xo fv e's ais vnc noises bv cc ceseebesee 5.00 600.00 
2 pair doors and frames 8’ 0”x8’ 0” with 3’6” transoms.. 45.00 90.00 2,310 cubic yards concrete columns and slabs................. 4.50 10,395.00 
3 single doors and frames 3’ 6”x8’ 0” with 3’ 6” transoms.. 20.00 00 Sree SUBAN TOPE CORCPOLS GEOINS oo isis 5osisc ence ccccctcssecocaece -80 297.00 
18 basement posts ...........-200. 16x16—10’ 0”, 3,834 ft.. 1,308 square feet glass and wood office partition.............. 635.00 
35 Sret and sscond story poste .... xt —tz 0" 7,056 ft 2,170 square feet 4” tile partition ................c..cseeeeeeees 10 217.00 
36 third and fourth story posts....12x12—12’ 0 5,184 ft... Painting steel sash 18 274.00 
We OID sorernvnsevenenneneornennss Bxi¢—EY O°, 81,606 ft. 101 steel frames and sash, 13,700 square feet.............. 140 5,480.00 
OO I Re ne ee OC RORY eS 740 ft... 45.00 4,398.30 ie oe) oo oe ee eee 1.00 108.00 
270 joists for girders .............. 5x14—20’ 0”. 31, ,500 ft... 45.00 1,417. 50 176 square feet concrete platform ............cccccccecceces 25 44.00 
140,000 feet 2x6 D & M flooring and roofing .........sseeeseeeee 5.00 4,900.00 Centering 7,520 square feet and 165 column, form work. 8,675.00 
4 mill stairs basement to fourth floor .......,--.eseseeeeee 5.00 100.00 PRR N STIRS MENON Soi Go ica wi wes ora lolas 4 oirela wieioiei eho. ss049's.6 9,460.00 
2,750 square feet 7- sak oo og = gama stairs.......++-.. a 4 RROD NIT eee eee een ce wn ee a aieb a Wieleis\e a wiasese's 
4 doors and jambs into stair halls ........cceseescseeesees 5 5 60’x20”—1,200 square feet, 36,000 board feet 25.00 900.00 
c vies ¥ Shs eu one -30 654.00 4 ’ ee ee Sent 84 es 6 64.0 66 60 . : 
—. et eee 2 ee re Saree So epeeweecpers 12.50 37.50 1 pair front entrance doors and sidelights, oak........ 100.00 
1 pair front entrance steps and buttresses................. 110.00 2 pair doors and frame at loading platforms .............. 75.00 
120 squares composition roofing ...........ceeeececececeeees a4 ae 3 Single outelde Goors ANd TAMER .. 2.00060 ccccsecercces 17.50 52.50 
18 cast iron column bases 207xX20”.........cccccccccrcvccece J . Perr ind 
70 8” “I” beams and plates 3-8x12”—16’ 0”..........+++00- 20.00 1,400.00 $44,042.50 
100 feet lineal 4”x4” angle iron ......cceeeeeeeerereeenrseeees 35.00 Plus 10% 4,404.25 
135 “hog chain” rods 154” and struts .....cccccccccscccccces 6.00 710.00 uae ee 
90 steel POSt CAPS ..... cc rceeeceecveveccccecertssssseeerees 4.50 405.00 $48,446.75 
40 kegs Malls ...........csceeeeescceececeeecseeeseeeeeencers 2.00 80.00 Overhead 2,000.00 
Painting windows, doors and partitions ............++.. 400.00 
$34,913.00 $50,446.75 


All prices shown indicate materials set in place, including contractor’s profit and 


all overhead expense. 


All materials figured in place, plus 10% added for contractor’s profit, plus a fixed 


overhead charge of $2,000 for superintendence, etc. 
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ECONOMICS OF CONCRETE AND TIMBER FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


Eprror AMERICAN LUMBERMAN :—Referring to your 
inquiry as to the relative economics of concrete and 
timber factory buildings, as same has been observed by 
the writer, I wish to advise you that as I view the prob- 
lem today, for the ordinary manufacturing plant, it is 
impossible for any architect or engineer to prove by 
figures based upon first cost, maintenance, depreciation 
charges and insurance ratings, that there is any econ- 
omy in the construction of a concrete factory. I have 
as architect designed and superintended the construc- 
tion of a great many manufacturing plants, both of fire- 
proof construction and of the type known as standard 
mill, and based upon the actual construction costs the 
increased cost of a strictlv fireproof manufacturing 
building is from 25 to 35 percent greater than the actual 
first cost of an exactly similar standard mill building. 
In considering these costs I have included everything 
necessary absolutely to complete the building ready for 


the owner’s occupancy; that is, the heating, lighting, 


elevators, power wiring, lighting fixtures, sprinkler 
equipment, window shades, window screens ete., are all 
included in the cost of both types of construction. It is, 
of course, manifest that the actual cost of many of the 
items of construction will be practically identical for 
either type of building. 1 have designed standard mill 
factory buildings in Chicago that have cost, complete, 
including all of these various items, less than 7 cents a 
cubie foot, but I have never been able to secure the con- 
struction of a fireproof building including all of these 
items of cost for less than 11 cents a cubic foot, nor do I 
know of any accurate data showing any lower costs 
than those noted above. 

When depreciation charges are considered I have 
always recommended that a depreciation charge of 314 
percent per year be charged against a standard mill 
building, and that a depreciation charge of 214 percent 
per year be charged against an absolutely fireproof 
building. This, of course, shows a slight advantage in 
favor of fireproof construction, considering deprecia- 
tion only. 

As to maintenance charges: It is of course evident 
that as much outside painting, and in fact as much in- 
terior painting and calcimining, or whitewashing, will 
be required for a fireproof building as for a building of 
standard mill construction. Practically the only thing 
which wears and must be replaced in a mill building is 
the finished flooring, and I do not know of any accurate 
records of maintenance cost of a standard mill building 
which will average more than three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent per year. Yet, on the other hand, I do not know 
of any records of the maintenance charges on fireproof 
buildings which will average less than one-half of 1 
percent per year. 

As to insurance ratings: Every architect and en- 
gineer of course knows that a standard mill sprinklered 
building is given a much lower insurance rating than 
an absolutely fireproof building if unsprinklered. And 
even if the fireproof building is sprinklered the differ- 
ence in the actual ratings between a standard mill 
sprinklered factory and a standard fireproof sprink- 





lered factory, with the ordinary occupancy, will .only 
amount to about 10 cents per $1,000 per year on the 
insurable value of the building. These insurance figures 
can be verified by any one, and I do not believe that any 
one will dispute them. 

Thus, considering first cost, depreciation, mainte- 
nance and insurance only, the argument is all in favor 
of the standard mill building, and when I refer to a 
standard mill building I mean a building designed by a 
thoroughly competent industrial architect, who will en- 
close all stairs and elevators with brick masonry walls 
and have the openings to same protected with automatic 
fire doors, and with all windows, with the possible ex- 
ception of street frontages, of sheet metal and glazed 
with wired glass, and with no unprotected vertical open- 
ings between any floors in the building. These are 
items which, more than any others, affect insurance rat- 
ings on any building. 

There are in addition to the questions above noted 
some additional arguments in favor of the standard mill 
factory building. One of the principal ones which have 
recently been brought to the writer’s attention is the 
fact that a skilled artisan will not work if compelled to 
stand on a concrete floor, if he can secure employment 
at equal wages in a standard mill building. Many own- 
ers of fireproof buildings have had trouble in keeping 
help, due to this reason only, and in some fireproof fac- 
tories it has been necessary to cover the concrete floor 
with a layer of asphalt, or to place cork carpet or wood 
thereon, in order to render the factory ‘‘habitable.”’ 

There is vet another argument in favor of the stand- 
ard mill building, which in any large city should be 
given serious consideration, and that is the salvage value 
of the building itself. We all know that a standard mill 
building can be wrecked, and if the work is carefully 
done all the structural material can be used in another 
structure, whereas in wrecking a concrete structure 
there is no salvage. In fact I have been quoted by one 
of the largest contracting firms in Chicago a price for 
the wrecking of a monolithic concrete building which 


amounted to a trifle more than one-half of the original. 


cost of the building, and our American cities are grow- 
ing so rapidly that it would indeed be a courageous in- 
vestor, or at least one blessed with prophetic vision, who 
could predict as to what particular use a certain piece 


of property would be best adapted for twenty-five or 


thirty years in the future. 

I do not wish any of your readers to understand that 
I am opposed to the construction of fireproof manufac- 
turing plants. As a general proposition I would prefer 
to design a fireproof building rather than one of any 
other type, but I am calling your attention to the diffi- 
culties which any architect has in being able to convince 
a prospective client that it is to his interest to construct 
fireproof buildings. 

I would be very glad indeed if this short article will 
start some discussion in your valuable magazine as to 
the relative values and comparative costs of the two 
types of construction. 

F. E. Davinson. 
Chicago, Feb. 5, 1915. 
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KENTUCKY FOREST FIRES. 


Report for 1914 Shows Number to Have Been 132 
and Total Loss $111,665. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 8.—Official statisties covering 
forest fires in Kentucky during 1914 have been given 
out by State Forester J. E. Barton. The number of 
fires was 132, and the loss to mature timber was $26,669, 
the destruction being estimated at 6,909,000 feet, board 
measure. In addition a great deal of young timber 
was destroyed, entailing a loss of $111,665. The acre- 
age burned over was 50,921. 

Forester Barton prods the railroads for their inac- 
tivity in preventing fires, stating that they have done 
little or nothing to keep sparks from locomotives from 
setting fire to dry timber. He commends the lumber- 
men and timber associations for their work, and em- 
phasizes the need of codperation along this line. He 
gives special praise to the rural mail carriers of the 
mountain section, who gave early reports of fires in 
many cases, and thus helped to cut down the loss. 

Owing to the fact that Virginia and Tennessee now 
have forestry departments, Mr. Barton says that co- 
dperative work with these States is contemplated, with 
the assistance of the Federal authorities. Publicity 
along prevention lines will be one of the chief weapons 
against forest fires. 


TOO MUCH TIPPERARY. 


Mike, the Yard Boss, Rebels at Incessant Repetition of 
the “Chune.” 





CHESUNCOOK, ME., Feb. 9.—Michael P. Shea, who has 
been the yard boss at Camp 6 on the Great Northern 
lumbering operation, and is rated one of the finest old- 
time lumbermen in the business, came out of the woods 
the other night and said he’s all done for the winter, 
unless they want him at some other camp. 

‘*There was too much Tipperary there for Mike, 
told the storekeeper here. ‘‘I felt mesilf 
goin’—I’d been afther murtherin’ some- 


” 


he 


lien law, which, it is said, has proved successful for 
the last twenty years. It provides that a surety bond 
shall be exacted from the contractor subject to for- 
feiture not only if he fails to complete the building 
according to specifications and within the allotted time, 
but,if he fails to pay for material and labor. If the 
owner of the property fails to exact this bond or does 
not enforce its provisions he makes himself personally 
liable for the payment of labor and material. The bill 
applies only to construction work of a value of $500 or 
more. 





PROTEST COMPENSATION ACT. 


Ontario Lumbermen Enter Objections and Suggest 
Changes in Recently Enacted Measure. 


ToRoNTO, ONT., Feb. 8.—Last Wednesday a deputa- 
tion representing the lumbermen of Ontario interviewed 
Hon. W. H. Hearst, provincial premier, to present its 
views in connection with the working of the workmen’s 
compensation act, which came into force January 1. 
The deputation included: 

H. I. ‘Thomas, J. R. Booth Lumber Company, Ottawa ; Daniel 
McLachlan, McLachlan Bros., Arnprior; J. S. Gillies, Gillies 
Bros., Braeside; T. E. Clendennen, W. E. Edwards Company, 
Rockland ; W. J. Bell, Spanish River Lumber Company ; W. E. 
Bigwood, Graves, Bigwood & Co., Byng Inlet; G. A. Gray, 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company; A. E. Craig, Northern 
rimber Company, Toronto, and Frank Hawkins, secretary 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 

Among the changes suggested was one compelling the 
employer who has not contributed to the compensation 
fund to pay the full amount of compensation given the 
injured employee. At present all injured workmen are 
paid out of the central fund, whether the employer has 
paid his assessment or not. It was contended that if 


the small employer knows that in case of an accident 
the worst he need expect is that he will be compelled to 
pay up overdue assessments with an added percentage 
for delay, it will lead to many deferring payments as 
long as they can do so. 

Another point in the act regarded as requiring amend- 
ment is the option given to men resident in another 





one with a peavey had I hung on another 
day. I’m a Tipperary man, born in Cas- 
tleconnel, furninst the dear old river Shan- 
non, and proud I am. An’ I know just 
how far it is to Tipperary town from Lim- 
erick, or Waterford, or Dublin, or from 
Cork—an’ it’s not such a long way! 

‘‘Tt was a couple of thim college lads— 
for-r-r-resters they call thim—that started 
it all. They brought in the chune for the 
cook’s talking machine, last Sunday week, 
and wurra!—it spread worser thin the 
smallpox. Divil a bit did I care for the 
grindin’ out, ‘’Tis a Long, Long Way to 
Tipperary’ 200 times, or 500 times, but 
ivery man in the crew of 75 min was 
whistlin’ and singin’ it. 

‘‘Whin the cookee turned out at 4 
o’clock in the marnin’ he sung it half in 
Madawaska Frinch and the ither half hare- 
lipped. Thin there was grand chorus for 
breakfast. The teamsters sung it to the 
hor-r-ses in the hovel, the swampers scared 
the owls with it, the sled-tinders they had 
it, the byes that turned the grindstones 
for to grind the axes they made a chune 
of it, playing hand-organ. 

‘An’ it was Tipperary, Tipperary all 
day long and most all night long; Tipper- 
ary from the camp at the last choppin’. 
Mind ye, It’s not a bad chune at that ; : 
whin sung by a white man, but wurra! Whin thim 
Polackers, an’ thim Rusians, an’ thim Finns, an’ thim 
mongrels from the divil knows where took it up and 
choked and strangled the chune about me home county 
thin me Tipperary blood began to boil. 

‘<Qne square-head used to get up on a stump and 
croak like a raven—‘She bane one long way Tipperary, 
mos’ far off Bangor, bimeby I go’—just like that. ’Tis 
little I’d left of him if me Tipperary timper had ever 
got loose! 

‘‘T gould stand so much Tipperary no longer, and 
just as I left a crazy Canuck was commincin’ to rasp 
it on a squeaky fiddle. It was me that says to mesilf, 
says I, ‘It’s a long way to ’Suncook, but I’m on my 
way.’ I’ll go somewhere where it’s nothin’ they know 
about such a chune—but the divil knows where.’’ 





20, 1915. 








THREE BILLS ACTIVELY SUPPORTED. 


Satt LAKE City, UtaH, Feb. 6.—Three bills before 
the Utah legislature affecting the interests of lumber- 
men are being actively supported by most lumbermen 
of the State and there are good prospects that they will 
all pass. House bill No. 47 is an amendment to the 
present statute. It makes concrete forms and scaffold- 
ing subject to a lien. The present law was passed eight 
years ago when concrete was rather a new thing in 
building, and, consequently, there was no provision made 
for attaching concrete forms. 

Senate bill No. 100 fixes the responsibility for pay- 
ment of labor and materials when a school board, munici- 
pality or other public body fails to exact a penal bond 
from the contractor, or fails to force the contractor to 
live up to the bond where one is exacted. In such an 
event, under the proposed law the public body becomes 
directly liable for the payment of material and labor. 
Senate bill No. 106 is a duplication of the Louisiana 





ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF BUNGALOW BUILT BY THE REDWOOD ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA AND EXHIBITED AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, OPENING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., FEBRUARY 


Province but employed in Ontario or vice versa of ap- 
plying for compensation in either Province. It was 
urged that the effect of this might be to make Ontario 
employers liable both for injuries sustained in this 
Province by residents in Quebec, and for accidents hap- 
pening in Quebec to workers from Ontario. 

The deputation received an attentive hearing and 
was promised that its recommendations would receive 
due consideration. 


WOOD PAVING SAVES A CITY’S TIME. 





Its General Value Exemplified in Seattle—A Secretary 
‘ Contrasts It With Substitutes. 


In connection with an article that appeared recently 
in the Seattle (Wash.) Times discussing the annoyance 
and delay resulting from the closing of a street during 
the laying of a brick pavement, Thorpe Babcock, sec- 
retary of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently addressed the following letter to the 
editor of the Times: 

Dear Sir: 

Our attention has been called to an editorial appearing in a 
recent issue of your paper entitled: “Second Avenue Opened 
at Last.” We have read with considerable interest your 
account of the “annoyance and inconvenience of business and 
persons using vehicles of any sort’? caused by the thirty to 
forty days’ waiting pericd between the time of the completing 
of the laying of the brick pavement and the time when this 
pavement was open to traffic. 

On account of the location of your offices, you possibly did 
not notice the striking contrast in inconvenience to traffic 
attending the laying of the wood blocks between Madison and 
Seneca streets. Immediately upon the completion of the work 
of laying, a coating of sand was sprinkled on the top of the 
blocks and the pavement thrown open to general traffic, 

When the people of Seattle give future consideration to the 


relative merits of the two forms of paving it will be well fo: 
them to remember not only the difference in the time that » 
street will be obstructed, but also the fact that someone pay 
for the carloads of sand and the millions of feet of plan! 
which make up the protection to the brick while the cement j 
undergoing its hardening process, 

It is safe to presume that this cost is figured in the origin: 
estimate and would lead one to the conclusion that the valu. 
of the pavement itself is thereby reduced. From a pure! 
selfish standpoint, using as a criterion the amount of lum): 
consumed on the job, lumbermen might almost encourage bric} 
paving if it is necessary so completely to protect the bric! 
with lumber. The lumberman’s interest in the matter, how 
ever, is not entirely selfish. He knows the real merits of th 
properly laid, treated wood block paving. After years o 
endeavor the opportunity has at last come to demonstrate th 
superiority of wood block paving by the section laid on Secon 
Avenue between Madison and Seneca streets. 

We have been informed that the proprietor of one of th 
large stores fronting on this section has made the statemen 
that the reduction in noise caused by traffic is an item whic! 
alone is worth so much to him that he would pay the entir 
cost of relaying every three years if necessary rather than 1 
turn to the old conditions, 

We call your attention to the above as we think your edito 
rial did not do justice to wood blocks because you did not 
mention the fact that your criticisms which applied to brick 
did not hold true in connection with wood block paving. 


West Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Thorpe Babcock, Secretary. 





“BUILD NOW” MOVEMENT A SUCCESS. 


Stimulates Activity in Florida—Practical Co-operation 
of Real Estate Exchange. 





JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 6.—Jacksonville’s first 
‘*Build Now’’ experiment is meeting with gratifying 
success. Already several new building projects have 
begun as a direct result of the concessions that builders’ 
supply men are making to stimulate building at this time. 
The Jacksonville real estate exchange appointed a spe- 
cial committee of five, known as the ‘‘ Build Now’’ com- 
mittee. This committee enlisted the support of the build- 
ing material men, contractors and architects, and from 
the first met with encouragement. The 
building material men were asked to make 
whatever concessions they could from pre- 
vailing prices to encourage building. It 
was also pointed out that labor may be 
obtained cheaper under prevailing condi 
tions, and contractors agreed to figure on 
smaller margins in order to keep their 
organizations together. The net result of 
this movement is a saving to builders that 
is stimulating local building. 

In order to keep in touch with the new 
work started under this movement, the real 
estate exchange requires that the builder 
or repairer get from the committee a cer- 
tificate, which is issued free to anyone 
presenting a city permit, to give an idea 
of the work to be done when no permit is 
required. This certificate also insures the 
holder of the discounts, as it will be recog- 
nized by any of the material men in the 
classified list. The builder can get his 
prices and on the presentation of the cer- 
tificate the ‘‘Build Now’’ discounts will 
be taken off of the prices made. However, 
the transaction is based on cash, or on 
such dating as the material men consider 
to be cash, such as ten days. 

The daily papers have all set aside a 
page for this movement, in which will be 
set forth its advantages, with all the 
news ete. The following discounts have 


been allowed by the supply men: 


percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 





Concrete ... oe 
Paints and oils..... 
Hardware (stock) 


SUERTE “SEMOUMEN) 5 5 6 0 0:0.0:9,000 60-010 0:0.0 00:8 Pr rorny 5 percent 
EMD San nbn 5466000000608 IR ey eee 10 percent 
Glass (plate)........... ease2 eee ee TET ee 5 percent 
NNT 55554 Sow asic od 605 00 0s o9 43-416 6 6:4 0-64 ace 8 8 See 10 percent 
MEE Snip ke¥ slo oes 0555s 650cledsied'egcaewis ¢0 ssc 5 percent 
SERIE ins cca Seite 660 4.0.05 9:0:0000.06 Eee Te 10 percent 
EE IDs ig nig 6 0:9'46:6.606060006.0006.00040 090 E wR 10 percent 
I 3s oi. cic os oe ealak a ew ae bce e oe site . 2 percent 
DEE SSULehetG ones encebsto0sces e004 00s ecb aee eae 5 percent 
Pe vob 0 Nines vo nces eh cnenee ce ssceeencees cess 10 percent 


The above discounts will be in effect until June 1. 





NEW BRIDGE INSURES SUPPLIES. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 6.—The bridge which is in course 
of construction by the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
Company at Van Buren is reported as nearing comple- 
tion and is expected to be ready for travel by the 
middle of March. One immediate benefit of the open- 
ing of the railroad bridge will be the supplying of the 
sawmills at Van Buren with logs for continuous sawing 
the year round. This will give employment to large 
crews of men there all the year instead of eight months 
or less. 


OBJECT TO PROPOSED LIEN LAWS. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9.—Lumbermen are much in- 
terested in amendments to the mechanic’s lien | law 
which have been proposed in the Missouri and Kansas 
legislatures. The amendment in Kansas has been re- 
ported favorably to the lower house, but has not been 
voted on: The Missouri propositions, of which there are 
two, have not yet been reported. 

Committees of lumber dealers have gone both to To- 
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peka and Jefferson City to give the material men’s side 
of the lien laws and at both places they presented a 
very strong case against the proposed amendments. 

The amendment proposed in Kansas provides that a 
material man must give notice to the owner of a build- 
ing when furnishing material to a contractor for use 
on the building before the material is delivered. It is 
ambiguous in that it might require a written notice for 
every load of material delivered. In such case it 
would be impossible for a dealer to get protection on 
small jobs where the contractor calls for the material 
before a written notice can be served. 

The amendment proposed in the lower house of the 
Missouri legislature requires the material man to give 
the owner notice of sale to a contractor not to exceed 
ten days after the delivery of the last item in the bill. 
That, the dealers contend, is impossible for they have 
no way of knowing positively when the last item is de- 
livered and hence would not be in position to get the 
notices in on time. The amendment proposed in the 
Missouri Senate requires notice before the delivery of 
any material. This amendment is fostered by a large 
St. Louis contractor with the evident view of shutting 
out the competition of small contractors who have not 
the money or credit to buy material outright. A hear- 
ing was held on the Jefferson City house bill February 
4, but there has been no hearing on the senate bill. 


WOODEN SHINGLES AGAIN ELIMINATED. 


New Building Code for Lawrence, Mass., Provides for 
Roofs of “Incombustible’”’ Materials. 





LAWRENCE, MaAss., Feb. 8.—A new building code that 
is expected by its framers practically to remake the con- 
gested tenement districts of this leading textile center of 
New England has been adopted by the city officials. 
Lawrence has been known as the home of more four- 
decker tenement houses than any other city of its size 
in the State. The new building ordinance means the 
ultimate disappearance of the four-story tenement build- 
ing, and will largely eliminate the three-story tenement 
house of wood in the central part of the city. 

Although some of the anti-wood prejudices of the fire 
prevention enthusiasts have crept into the new building 
code, on the whole the new ordinance may be regarded 
as a step in advance, for Lawrence has been notorious for 
years as one of the ugliest communities in the country. 
There had been absolutely no consideration of proper 
housing conditions or civic beauty. It is not surprising 
that the reformers have bent over backwards in the 
effort to straighten things up. 

Wooden shingles are prohibited. In fact, one of the 
most sweeping requirements in the ordinance is that in 
reference to roofs. It is provided that no part of any 
roof shall be constructed so that drippings or slides are 
discharged— 
upon a public street or way. Rainwater shall be taken care 
of as required -by the building inspector. The roof of all 
buildings hereafter constructed shall be of slate, tin or other 
incombustible material. All roofs and projections, bulkheads, 
towers and skylight frames shall be covered with metallic or 
other incombustible material. All wooden gutters shall be 
metallic lined or covered with metal. 

Another discrimination against wooden construction is 
found in this provision: 

No frame building to be used as a tenement house or lodg- 
ing house shall be built to exceed three stories in height, nor 
shall any rooms be finished in the attics of such buildings to 
be used as tenements or chambers above the third floor. And 
no existing frame buildings used as above shall be increased 
in height so as to exceed three stories. 

And in the designated ‘‘fire district,’’ which includes 
the entire central part of Lawrence, a further restric- 
tion against wood provides that no frame building shall 
be erected whichis more than two stories in height with 
an attic under a pitched roof. This rules out not only 
the four-story but the three-story dwelling. 

Of course, any real expert knows that a wooden build- 
ing protected with properly placed sprinklers is far 
safer than a structure of first class fireproof construction 
that is unsprinklered; and that in regulating the-height 
of tenement dwellings there is no reason why distinction 
should be made between wood and brick if automatic 
protection be provided. But even the lumbermen whose 
business is affected to some extent by the unfair dis- 
criminations against wood are willing to waive their 
own interests for the sake of seeing some improvement 
in the atrocious housing conditions of Lawrence. 

It is an unfortunate fact that when the reformers 
began looking around they found the anti-wood interests 
well organized with efficient leaders ready and eager to 
supply ‘‘expert information’’ and aid in solving the 
housing problems, but there was no such organization of 
lumbermen to aid in solving Lawrence’s civic problem. 
It is quite to be expected, therefore, that while the new 
building code is a distinct step in advance wood has been 
unfairly discriminated against. 


TO MODIFY ANTI-SHINGLE ORDINANCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Newton, Mass., Feb. 11.—At the meeting of the 
Newton Planning Board it was voted unanimously to 
support a modification of the anti-shingle ordinance re- 
cently jammed through the board of aldermen without 
giving ate ay owners an opportunity to be heard. 
The planning board is an official body authorized by 
the State acts of 1912 to make recommendations for civic 
improvement. Its opinion has great weight with the 
city officials. 


LIEN LAW AMENDMENT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—A hearing on what is known 
as the Anderson bill, an amendment to the lien law of 
Missouri, is being heard today before the Senate ju- 
diciary committee at Jefferson City. 








The material men of St. Louis, including several 
lumber dealers, were at Jefferson City about a week ago 
at a hearing given in the house on the Weatherby bill, 
which was reported Monday adversely. Secretary J. R. 
Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and one or two other delegates came down from 
Kansas City and 8. J. Gavin, John H. Reheis and Mr. 
Harris and Secretary Boyd, of the Building Material 
association, went from St. Louis to protest against the 
passage of the bill. 

The amendment proposed is to compel the issuance 
of a notice to property owners of all material delivered 
on the job and the terms are such that it will work a 
great hardship on material men. 


LUMBER OUTPUT TO BE INCREASED. 


Timber Cut From Crown Lands in Canada Will Show 
Large Gain. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—In a report to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the possi- 
bility of an increased output of lumber from Canada 
Consul Julius D. Draher, of Toronto, writes: 


Despite the depression in construction work throughout the 
Dominion, lumbering operations upon Crown timber limits in 
Ontario this winter will measure closely to the records of last 
year. One reason for this is that while the market has been 
falling off, lumbering companies have been able to hire men 
at lower rates and many are at work, anticipating an improve- 
ment in demand next year. 

According to estimates received by Mr. Aubrey White, 
deputy minister of Crown lands, the cut of pine this year will 
amount to approximately 375,000,000 feet, compared with 
about 360,000,000 last year. The cutting down of railway 
construction is reflected in a decided reduction in the esti- 
mated output of ties. Crown timber limits produced over 
6,000,000 ties last year and unless the estimate of the Gov- 
ernment experts is below the mark the total this year will not 
reach much above a million. 

The enormous consumption of paper since the war started 
has created a demand for news print that the pulp and paper 
mills are trying to keep up with. Last year’s production of 
pulpwood on Crown lands was 131,000 cords, but this year it 
is expected the output will reach 425,000 cords. A large part 
of the increase will be due to the activity of the Abitibi pulp 
and paper mills established in the north under arrangement 
with the Ontario Government, and now settling down to pro- 
duction in earnest. 

The output of spruce, hemlock, and other varieties will also 
be increased. The estimate puts the cut of spruce at 18,000,- 
000 feet, hemlock 27,000,000 feet, and other varieties 39,000,- 
000 feet. The cut under these headings in 1914 amounted to 
65,000,000 feet. 


LUMBER CONCERN AIDS FARMERS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 8.—The Homochitto Lumber 
Company, at Bude, Miss., has entered, according to re- 
port, a benevolent conspiracy, with the Government as 
co-conspirator, to aid the farmers in its neighborhood. 
The specific beneficiary is the Monroe Truck Growers’ 
Association. The company has arranged with the Agri- 
cultural Department to receive bulletins upon weather 
conditions. The weather warnings will be communicated 
to the farmers via the big mill’s whistle and the fol- 
lowing signal code has been adopted: 

Two blasts, frost. Three blasts, light frost. Four 
blasts, severe freeze. The blasts are to be one minute 
long, with intervals of five minutes between signals. 

So far as known, this sort of combination between 
the company, the weather bureau and the truckers’ as- 
sociation is not prohibited by statute. 








BUILDING DIFFICULTIES IN NEW YORK. 


Over-Inspection by Eight City Departments Makes 
Building a House in the Metropolis a Vexation. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Property owners in New York 
have been given a scare by the purposed increase in 
taxes which the city has had under consideration and 
whieh would hit New York very hard. It is doubtful 
whether the city will adopt the schedule as mapped out 
by some of the impractical advisers of the Mayor, as 
since the information leaked out the Mayor has an- 
nounced that property would not be burdened and prog- 
ress discouraged by prohibitive special taxes. 

The daily press of New York has been outspoken in 
its denunciation of any scheme which will place a heavy 
burden on the property owners and retard building oper- 
ations. Under the caption ‘‘The Crime of Putting up 
a Building’’ the Evening Mail, in its editorial columns, 
published the following on February 8: 


There must be freedom from vexatious and unnecessarily 
burdensome requirements and from the multitude of progress- 
defeating inspections if the building industry is to emerge 
from its year-long depression and have a prosperous season, 
with work for the multitude of unemployed men in the build- 
ing trades. 

There is only one city department concerned with the task 
of suppressing gunmen. There are eight city-paid agencies 
whose cumulative effect is to hinder building operations. 
Yet we doubt if the charter framers really meant to deal 
more rigorously with the crime of putting up a building than 
with gun-play in the streets. 

They have though—they have made it more difficult to 
carry on in this city the business of erecting buildings than 
to conduct profitable operations in murder, arson and other 
fine arts. , 

Even if a courageous builder manages to get a structure 
under roof in spite of eight different classes of city in- 
spectors impeding the workers and issuing conflicting orders, 
or arbitrarily delaying work by leaving it uninspected while 
they swarm over another structure, his troubles are not over. 

There is a ninth power he has to reckon with. The State 
department of labor comes along with orders to change this 
or that, to tear out and put in, to limit the usefulness of the 
structure and to make enterprise unprofitable, 

Not till all powers of regulation and inspection of building 
operations are lodged in one responsible commission or board 
will this industry be set free. ’ 

The word to the legislature is to do it now, that building 
operations may be encouraged this season. The mayor's 
committee on building inspection ought to agree this week 
upon a desirable plan for consolidating the scattered functions 
of the nine departments. ; 


TIMBER INTERESTS SCORE VICTORY. 


Secure Injunction Preventing Payment of County 
Warrants Issued by Extravagant Officials. 





KLAMATH FALLs, ORE., Feb. 6.—Through the issuance 
of a temporary injunction by Federal District Judge 
Wolverton, of Portland, enjoining the county judge, 
county commissioners, sheriff, treasurer and tax col- 
lector and the county clerk from paying or redeeming 
any of $575,000 worth of Klamath County warrants, or 
from issuing new warrants in their place, the timber 
interests of Klamath County have scored a victory in 
their fight to reduce the expenses of the county. This 
makes another chapter in one of the hottest political 
fights in the history of the State. 

Beginning with the election of William S. Worden as 
county judge in 1910, a new policy was adopted in the 
administration of county affairs. In Oregon, the county 
judge is head of the commissioners, and Worden. had 
assumed office on a platform of better roads, and a 
$165,000 county courthouse. 

When the road fund money was exhausted in the road 
work, Worden and his commissioners began issuing war 
rants on the general fund to pay for the road work. 
When the general fund was exhausted the court still 
issued warrants from this fund, until the $5,000 limita- 
tion for voluntary indebtedness was passed, and the 
county ’s warrants were discounted from 5 to 15 percent. 

The timber interests of Klamath County which own 
nearly 17 percent of the county’s assessed property, ob- 
jected to this method, holding: that the roads were being 
built and the county conducted along the most extrava 
gant lines. After the county was placed $371,000 in 
debt in 1911, 1912 and 1913, the timbermen ealled for 
a halt and a retrenchment. This not forthcoming, they 
began legal proceedings. 

Several injunction suits were brought in the circuit 
court here by R. N. Day, of New Orleans, who has large 
holdings here. In these it was sought to invalidate war 
rants issued for road work, for maintenance of an ex 
pensive county poor farm, and for other expenses that 
were considered as unnecessary burdens upon the tax- 
payers. 

Besides this, questioned warrants aggregating over 
half a million, considering also the interest they bear, 
were taken to the Federal district court in Portland, 
to seek injunction. In this suit, filed against Klamath 
County and its officials, the Weyerhaeuser Land Com- 
pany, the Oshkosh Land & Timber Company and the 
Western Pacific Land & Timber Company are the plain- 
tiffs. They have secured a temporary injunction, which 
prevents the redemption of any of the warrants until the 
case is thoroughly threshed out before the court. 

When the timbermen began their warrant invalida- 
tion suits, they were severely criticized by many as 
being opposed to the county administration personnel, 
and intent to wreak revenge by wrecking the county’s 
treasury. The timbermen held that their only object was 
to force the officials to keep down expenditures, and they 
promised to enjoin every warrant that was issued unless 
the county secured in return 100 cents. for every dollar. 

For several weeks experts examined the warrant books 
and when the warrant suits were filed the warrants 
attacked. were only those for voluntary indebtedness. 
Legal salaries and proper current expenses were never 
questioned by the lumbermen. 

But the people of Klamath County are now thoroughly 
convinced that the timberman, far from trying to ‘‘rule 
or ruin’’ the county, is seeking to force the using of 
business methods in conducting county affairs. As a 
testimonial of this they defeated Judge Worden last 
fall when he sought reélection, upon the ground that the 
county’s funds had been spent without securing ample 
returns for the money. 





FORESTRY BILL LIKELY TO PASS. 


CHARLESTON, -W. Va., Feb. 8.—The Thompson bill re- 
vising the laws of the State as they apply to forestry 
has been favorably reported from the committee on for- 
estry and conservation of the house and it is expected 
that before the end of the week the bill will have reached 
its final legislative stage in the house. The question 
of conservation of a very important resource of the 
State has become such an important one that little oppo- 
sition is likely to be encountered by the bill. 

The law which it is proposed to enact provides for a 
suitable person for forester who is to work under the 
forest, game and fish warden and assist him in formu- 
lating the best methods of reforesting cut over and 
denuded lands, preventing the destruction of forests 
by fire, administering the forests on forestry principles, 
establishing, maintaining and equipping patrol routes 
and lookout station. 





STUDENTS INSPECT SAWMILLS. 


Saginaw, Micu.,.Feb. 9.—The twelve Pennsylvania 
State College forestry students who are making an in- 
spection tour of the various lumber manufacturing cen- 
ters.of Michigan in their stop in this city visited mills, 
flooring plants and machine shops where sawmill and 
woodworking machinery is manufactured. Among the 
plants visited were those of Wickes Bros., Mershon- 
Eddy-Parker Company, Mitts & Merrill, W. B. Mer- 
shon & Co., and the Berst Manufacturing Company. 
Professor Chaffee, who was in charge of the tour, spoke 
favorably of the lumber industry in this city. One of 
the main objects of interest to the students was a prac- 
tical demonstration of the use of the gang-saw. 
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PROOF OF LUMBER’S SAFETY IN FIRE HAZARD. 


Records of Eighty-one Cities Demonstrate Wood’s Superiority to Brick in Conflagration Menace — Ratio of Prac. 
tically Three to One in Favor of Frame Construction. 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 30, 1915, 
appeared some figures obtained from a study of the fire 
reports of eighty-one cities in the United States as 
shown by the report of the committee on statistics and 
origin of fires of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for 1913. The figures as given showed that 
as the proportion of frame buildings increased in nine 
groups of nine cities the proportion of fires in frame 
buildings in comparison with those in brick buildings 
tended to decrease. 

The further figures for this grouping of cities have 
been completed and are given herewith. Table ‘‘A’’ 
gives the complete listing of the cities with the figures 
for each and the total for the group. From this is de- 
rived table ‘‘B,’’ in which these group totals are 
taken up and from them are derived the ratios of fires 
to buildings for both brick and frame construction, the 
combined loss ratio (the figures of value and loss not 
being separated in the report as between frame and 
brick construction) and the number of communicated 
fires for each 10,000 buildings in each of the groups. 

From table ‘‘B’’ in turn is derived the graphical 
chart which is published herewith, showing the burn- 
ing rate for both frame and brick, the combined loss 
ratio and the number of communicated fires, which 
on the chart is stated for each 5,000 buildings, or one- 
half the number shown on the table, in order to keep 
the line within the boundaries of the chart. 

It will be noticed that the fire ratio in frame build- 
ings, which means the percentage of total buildings 
in which fire occurred during the year, is fairly con- 
stant throughout the various groups. It shows less 
variation than any of the other lines. 

On the contrary, the fire ratio for brick buildings is 
somewhat erratic, although tending to increase in the 
successive groups. In group 9 it rises to 19.801 per- 
cent, which means that nearly one building in every 
five out of the 97,759 brick buildings in these nine 
cities of the ninth group was on fire during the year. 

By reference to table ‘‘A’’ this fact becomes still 
more striking. In Lynn, Mass., there were 242 
fires in 612 brick buildings, or more than one fire for 
every three buildings. There were no communicated 
fires whatever during the vear and therefore frame 
construction can not be held in any way responsible 
for any of these 242 fires, which is more than one- 
half the number of fires that occurred in the 18,195 
frame buildings of the citvy—more than thirty times 
the number of brick buildings. In San Diego, Cal., 
more than one brick building in every seven was on 
fire; in Brockton, Mass., more than one brick build- 
ing in every five. ; 

The double ruled line representing the loss ratio 
upon the chart is also an interesting one. With but 
two group exceptions the variation in this line is 
extremely small and it shows very little inclination to 
increase with the progressively increasing proportion 
of frame dwellings. The reason for the large loss 
ratio in group 4 is not clear from present information. 
The loss ratio for the group was a trifle over 8 percent, 
and those cities of the group whose ratio was above 
this average were cities A, B, D and G. The latter, 
Lynchburg, Va., had a loss ratio of 21.17 percent and is 
obviously largely responsible for the heavy loss ratio 





Table A—Fires in 















—BRICK —FRAME— 
Group 1. Bldgs. Fires. Bldgs. Fires. 
a Philadelphia, Pa os os se OD 2,634 11,142 81 
D NOrtamtogn, Pa.....00.s0065 6,800 46 440 31 
SS err res 22,016 74 3,246 45 
d Allentown, Pa........... 11,805 67 3.884 91 
a a reer 18,435 148 6,191 88 
ie 0 ES Sere 12,950 36 5,550 28 
g Salt Lake City, Utah..... 12,815 103 
 MOUOKeR, Nu. db 6-605 255000 3,589 74 
i Maiden, Mass............ L78i 272 
422,926 823 
Group 2. 
= Hartford, Conn.......... 7,306 122 
b Holyoke, Mass. 2,165 100 
e Vicksburg, I eee ,500 31 
el Le ae: a -- 18,155 546 
Be, MUR s veka sown wiccce 316 
a eee er 75 
g St. Joseph, Mo........ ; 264 
= Boston, Mass........ 1,499 
| Ogden, Uteh......... 56 
2,929 
Group 3. 
a Kansas City, } sic ae 4 879 46,170 1,260 
b Sandusky, Ohio..... secs : 38 4,400 41 
© Burungcon, Vt....... = .o2: 25 4,046 104 
d W. Hoboken, 22 3,032 rt 4 
e Jersey City, N. 263 25,751 395 
f New Albany, 15 800 & 
g Wilkes-Barre, 55 9,713 127 
h Charleston, W. 36 5, TAS, 95 
i Portland, Me 113 6,437 219 


1,441 106,414 2,397 
81 32,204 455 


Group. 4. 
a Dallas, Tex. 





ae Sa. See ore ee 31 4,701 44 
c Newport News, Va....... 14 3,847 78 
es ee eee 42 8,160 203 
e Waterbury, Conn......... 77 8,187 79 
E TOPO, BAR... .cencss : 52 16,620 203 
PLATO, VEisccccccrcee 36 6,700 60 
SS eee 79 9,967 373 
; Atehinoe, Han... .csccoes 31 ,060 7 
443 94,446 1,662 
Group 5. 
a Norwich, Conn....... 43 4,549 109 
b Cedar Rapids, Ia.... 41 7,478 163 
c Mt. Vernon, N. Y 48 6,596 os 
d Stamford, Conn. 18 4,025 93 
Se | ae ( 26 9,689 105 
f Bloomington, Ill.. ane 844 46 6,030 88 
ge Plainfield, N. J...... 29 4,618 W7 








Eighty-one Cities, Progressively Arranged by Proportion 




















of the group. Lynchburg had but five communicated 
fires during the year, and but one frame fire for each 
110 buildings, while it had about three brick fires for 
each 110 buildings. Whether the heavy losses were 
upon brick or frame buildings can not be absolutely 
determined without further investigation, but the 
above facts cast a strong suspicion upon the brick 
fires. 

It is quite clear, however, that the other heavy loss 
ratio, that in group 6 of 16.089 percent, may be laid 
chiefly at the door of brick construction. It will be 
noted that the total reported loss in this group was 
$939,282. In a list of heavy conflagrations of the 
year, given in the insurance committee’s report, is 
listed under date of November 26 a fire in the rail- 
road shops of Port Huron, Mich., causing a loss which 
is set down at $750,000. It will be noted from table 
‘*A’? that the total loss reported from Port Huron, 
Mich., was only a little over $300,000, so obviously 
there is some error in the figures, but at any rate the 
chief part of the Port Huron loss is probably ascrib- 
able to this one fire, which certainly did not occur in 
frame buildings. Columbia, 8. C., was also a rather 
heavy sufferer in this group and also had a consider- 
able number of communicated fires. The proportion 


of fires in brick and in frame buildings in that city dur- 
ing the year was, however, approximately equivalent. 

In the tables presented herewith the entire eighty- 
one cities are arranged in strictly progressive order 


as to the percentage of buildings which are of frame 
construction, and that this is true also of the group: 
is shown by the first column of table ‘‘B,’’ giving 
this percentage for each group. In the first group less 
than 10 percent of the total number of buildings is of 
frame. In the last group nearly 98 percent is of 
frame. 

That there should be so little difference in the fire 
experience of group 1 and of group 9 is one of the 
strongest arguments in defense of frame construction 
which have as yet been discovered. 

It is claimed that frame buildings contribute very 
materially to the fire loss of a city and yet we have, 
in group 9, a loss of only 3.278 percent as compared 
with 2.343 percent for the first group, the average for 
all groups being 4.878 percent. 

It is claimed that large areas, solidly built up, of 
frame buildings are much more liable to conflagrations. 
Yet in the last group, where 49 of every 50 buildings 
are of frame, we have 2.879 communicated fires to each 
10,000 buildings, and in the first group, where nine out 
of every ten buildings are of brick, there are 3.331 
communicated fires in each 10,000 buildings. 

The low loss ratio, of course, merely indicates that 
the damage by the fires which occurred is not exces- 
sive in comparison with the value of the property in- 
volved in the fire, but the number of fires in propor- 
tion to the number of buildings has no bearing upon 
this loss ratio. 






































of Frame Construction. 





















































—BOTH CLASSES— Comm. BRICK. —FRAME— —BOTH CLASSES— Comm. 
Value. Loss. Fires. Bldgs. Fires. Bldgs. Fires. Value. Loss. Fires. 
119 h Milwaukee, Wis.......... 8,755 430 65,380 931 25,937,251 953,477 16 
3 es eS ere 2,150 36 17,400 a rs pare or 18 
10 —_—_-  ——_- — —_- | ——-———_———_-_ —- - —— 
4 7,285 717 125,765 2,042 33,265,928 1,254,123 54 
» Group 6. 
29? 3 a Pittsfield, Mass.......... 659 18 5,369 73 597,395 88,860 0 
2,993,181 11 eo Se Sk are eee 1,058 36 8,933 57 375,000 45,694 0 
790,300 4 GC Cope, Boss 3c ss: 72 14 6,484 128 653,891 245,937 40 
1,479,146 0 d Northampton, Mass...... 379 16 3,420 118 636,840 52,975 0 
= scenes —— © Port Huron, Mich........ 495 15 4,695 135 644.837 301,903 5 
23,628,719 156 2 La | a era 976 14 7,686 29 251,860 43,548 3 
© Terre Haute, Ind......... 1,375 79 13,500 wee Odakewkes: cccminmiss 44 
9,523,379 4 h New London, Conn....... 335 9 3,338 80 828,400 68,480 0 
6 i Battle Creek, Mich...... 788 52 9,136 119 1,849,875 91,885 5 
57 6,788 253 62,561 958 5,838,098 939,282 97 
21 Group 7. 
0 a Muskegon, Mich.......... 410 83 4,923 97 1,320,018 111,091 4 
6 b Meridian, Miss.. 933 89 11,490 290 3,094,425 113,693 6 
35 io Cheerios, Ns Goi scekcs 721 51 9,009 133 4,084,193 94,566 § 
1,177,645 2 G SERIVeRION, TOK... 6s. 6ie se 696 36 10,150 337 3,407,289 32,791 2 
—__—__ — —_ ey ee re 1,232 90 18,389 536 2,493,648 220,425 0 
43,421,124 1,874,955 133 ae eee ree i] 5,414 150 1,329,656 543,820 7 
g Cambridge, Mass 949 65 14,727 420 3,069,632 220,136 6 
22,038,978 1,103,147 279 mn Jamestown, N. XT. .... 6006 445 30 7,202 86 2,588, 200 103,168 1 
867,561 33,132 3 i Fall River, Mass......... 913 33 15,724 235 8,774,030 153,150 33 
1,557,596 113,177 1 Sete, ree, m8 ar emer a eee 
831,500 27,900 5 6,655 385 97,028 2,284 30,161,091 1,592,840 66 
AN Ee On ees 26 Group 8. 
300,000 48,185 19 eo Bay City, Mich.........% 725 31 13,233 Me  “Seiecirs  —euwnanics 3 
,526,190 78,265 10 D BAverhill, MASS... 60.6008 419 30 7,953 125 1,567,547 127,802 4 
1,147,750 125,219 3 eo a) 990 35 20,439 804 2,450,802 269,852 42 
1,380,752 117,583 0 Uae: Se eee 271 6 5,601 RE a rr Hee 1 
we —_—— —_——— e Somerville, Mass......... 567 18 14,065 426 10,050,825 139,148 5 
29,650,327 1,646,608 346 f South Omaha, Neb....... 340 42 8,450 102 327,175 51,768 9 
gs Waltham, Mass.......... 165 8 4,120 81 1,088,200 41,949 1 
5,217,777 401,363 65 Baw Cimire, Ws. 2 «2.5000 220 11 5,925 97 494,550 30,837 1 
3,260,145 385,725 3 iS ae | eee 400 10 11,000 236 2,090,950 99, 260 3 
664,360 86,211 1 SS Se — —— 
759,400 75,149 3 4,097 191 90,786 1,695 18,070,049 760,616 69 
1,200,286 65,270 4 Group 9. 
1,330,687 48,608 6 a San Diego, Cal 260 40 7,426 145 4,033,981 111,681 7 
1,455,733 308,166 5 b Lynn, Mass....... 612 242 18,195 474 10,377,120 328,904 0 
1,314,260 97,351 5 ce Shenandoah, Pa 150 4 5,00 35 110,000 23,800 1 
360,433 16,368 2 d Medford, Mass 147 2 6,489 85 409,725 10,318 0 
ae e Gloucester, Mass......... 128 0 5,810 127 358,150 119,823 2 
15,563,081 1,484,211 94 f Bellingham, Wash........ 128 6 6,000 oe, ctiekewe. oben Gas g 
SS Brockton, DIGS. ..666206% 189 35 11,891 808 - 6,326,812 72,633 4 
550,128 53,261 6 So ae ee 48 5 5,880 143 1,143,210 38,405 0 
1,350,615 37,156 0 0 a eer eee 50 5 8,000 152 376,488 52,878 3 
1,656,520 47,219 4 SS See ee 
513,904 42,895 0 1,712 839 74,691 1,536 28,135,486 758,442 22 
1,033,210 51,978 10 CS Saas ee sere le mmmme 
747,600 26,177 0 Grand totals ............594,221 9,648 870,818 16,826 222,788,908 10,864,729 1,087 
1,476,700 41,965 0 
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he fire ratio, however, as stated separately for 
b: vk and for frame, indicates the number of fires oc- 
cu ring in each 100 buildings and it appears to indicate 
as to these cities that fires are more numerous in 
prick buildings than in frame buildings. 

it is, of course, probably true that a larger propor- 
tion of the brick buildings are of larger size, but if 
}vick buildings as at present constructed are not an 

equate protection against the fire hazards to which 
ti-y are subjected it would appear desirable that more 

ention should be given to improving the character 
o! brick construction and meanwhile fewer attacks 
} ould be made upon frame buildings. 

In but two groups are the number of communicated 

es excessive. In the third group the responsibility 

ts entirely with one city, Kansas City, Mo., which 


but it is probable the parish will decide to leave the roof 
of the church steepleless in future. 

Strange to say there is no late news from the front 
where Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. O’Keefe 
was supposed to hurl another massed attack on the de- 
fenders of wood. It looks as if O’Hearn would jump a 
whole press notice ahead of him. 





REAL CAUSE OF FIRES TO BE REMOVED. 


SALEM, Mass., Feb. 9.—Most practical men who know 
anything about it at all know that the real reason about 
half of the city of Salem burned June 25, 1914, was 
because the water supply was inadequate and the sys- 
tem broke down under the stress of the first grave 
test to which it had been subjected. Of course, to go 


Table B—Group Totals and Ratios, Nine Groups of Nine Cities Each. 











Percent BRICK FRAME 
Frame Number of Fire Number of 
Bldgs. Bldgs. Fires. % Fires. 
. 9.683 422,926 3,365 f 823 
. 69.302 2,514 8.275 173,277 
f .- 648.824 1,441 3.819 106,414 
{ . 82.329 443 2.180 
Fi 87,917 views 4.148 
6 253 3.727 
° B85 5.785 97,028 
RS : 191 4.662 90.786 
9 1,712 339 19.801 74,691 
594,221 9,648 1.624 870,313 





140,000 345 2.389 170,000 





Communicated Fires. 





Fires, Both Classes. Per 

Fire Loss 10,000 
Ratio. Value. Loss. Ratio. No. Bldgs. 
815 $23,628,719 $ 553,652 2.343 156 3.331 
1.690 43,421,124 1,874,955 4.318 133 5.319 
2.255 29,650,35 1,646,608 5.553 346 24.003 
1.760 15,56 1,484,211 9.537 94 8.194 
1.624 33,265,928 1,254,123 3.770 54 3.775 
1.531 5,838,098 939,282 16.089 97 13.987 
2.354 30,161,091 1,592,840 5.281 66 6.366 
1.867 18,070,049 760,616 4.209 69 7.272 
2.056 23,135,486 758,442 3.278 22 2.879 
1.876 222,733,903 10,864,729 4.878 1,037 7.081 


1.695 132,938,720 4,798,457 3.610 24% 7.806 


> 
3,34 8s 7 2 
* Figures of fires from National Board of Fire Underwriters’ report; figures of value and loss from Fire Department 


report. 


had 279 communieated fires, the greatest number in any 
one of the eighty-one cities, Philadelphia, that city 
in which brick construction is most predominant, being 
second in the number of these communicated fires. 

In the sixth group there is also another peak in this 
line of the chart, which brings the discussion back 
again to Columbia, 8. C., and to Terre Haute, Ind., 
the two cities which were responsible for the bad show- 
ing of this group, four of the other eight cities hav- 
ing no communicated fires whatever and the other 
three having thirteen altogether. : 

It appears obvious that there are conditions in 
Kansas City, in Columbia, 8. C., and in Terre Haute, 
Ind., which need correction, and those are the cities 
which should have attention in this direction rather 
than prohibit the frame construction indiscriminately 
throughout each city in the entire country without re- 
vard to whether its actual showing in fires is poor 
or of the highest character in comparison with the 
showing made for brick. 

For the purpose of comparison, the fire record of 
Chieago is appended to table ‘‘B’’ and also shown in 
the last line of the chart. It will be noticed here that 
Chicago had a slightly smaller fire loss than the aver- 
age of the eighty-one cities, a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of communicated fires, a slightly smaller fire ratio 
in frame buildings, and a somewhat larger fire ratio 


in brick buildings. 
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BUILDING COMMISSIONER ACTIVELY ‘‘AT IT.’’ 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 10.—Following up his recent 
daring dash into darkest Chinatown with Mayor Curley, 
Zoston’s building commissioner, Patrick O’Hearn, yes- 
terday posted on twenty Chinese residences notices that 
the buildings were not properly equipped with fire 
escapes. There are also other changes he desires to 
make the structures fall nearer:into line with his ideas 
of fire prevention. 

Fifteen of the owners have engaged the law firm of 
MeVey & MeVey to handle their interests. John R. 
MeVey, president of the Old South Trust Company, is 
a leading member of this firm. He also is a ehum of 
Building Commissioner O’Hearn and a close friend of 
Mayor Curley. In fact it is said they have business 
interests in common. MeVey contributed to the mayor’s 
campaign fund, it is said, and the mayor appointed 
O’Hearn, a prosperous builder, to be his building com- 
missioner. : 

According to the Chinamen, who aren’t very enthusi- 
astie fire preventionists, the fire escapes aren’t being 
wished on them to eseape on, but for the police to get in 
on. They say their little corner of the busy city is 
being made a new zone of the war on wood just to make 
it easier for unsympathetic, flat-footed policemen to break 
in on the pleasant gatherings after the day’s steamy toil 
in the laundries. is over for dallying with fair Dame 
Fortune. , 

That this may be the correct assumption is indicated by 
the experience of nine Chinamen who were brought into 
court yesterday by three policemen who said they had 
climbed to the top of a building and peeked through a 
dirty skylight to see the Mongolian citizens handling with 
apparent familiarity things that looked like gambling 
implements. Former Lieutenant Governor E. P. Barry 
appeared for the Chinamen and invited Judge Dowd to 
come over to Chinatown and see for himself if the sky- 
light was not too grimy to see through, but the justice 
declined. He said there was something in the Bible 
about smoked glass being good for looking at the sun 
through, and added: 

‘‘That we may at some time in the past have trans- 
gressed the law with reference to gaming—with consid- 
erable loss to ourselves—does not excuse these defend- 
ants.’’ 

And they were assessed $5 each. 

While Chinatown was thus being saved from the grave 
danger of conflagration, workmen were starting yester- 
day on the job of demolishing the historic wooden steeple 
of SS. Peter and Paul’s Church, one of the famous land- 
marks of South Boston. Building Commissioner O’Hearn 
said it was dangerous and ordered it down. He is will- 
ing to have a stone tower built on top of the church, 





a step further back, the moral responsibility rests with 
the almost criminal laxity of the insurance companies 
whose selfish pursuit of big premiums tempted them to 
accept a dangerous risk, so hazardous that it should 
never have been even considered until the owner had 
adopted such ordinary precautions as a modern sprinkler 
system. 

But after.the conflagration had once started it was 
the lack of water that permitted it to spread with such 
amazing rapidity. Yet in the eight months since the 
fire it has been wooden shingles and wooden construc- 
tion that the fire prevention enthusiasts have been harp- 
ing upon as responsible for Salem’s millions of fire 
loss. And it is the prohibition of the use of such shin- 
gles and the restrictions placed upon the use of wood 
generally that they have written-into the new Salem 
building code, which they say guarantees the repetition 
of such a disaster in Salem as unlikely. 

Probably the Edison fire, possibly a little logical 
thought, has at last, however, aroused the Salem city 
fathers to see there is something wrong with their water 
system. ‘They are now considering a plan involving the 
expenditure of $500,000 to install a high-pressure water 
system and to increase the present supply by taking an 
auxiliary supply from Ipswich River, in which the city 
of Beverly will share one-third of the expense, which 
will be about $150,000. 

At the present time, the normal water pressure of 
Salem’s water system is 50 pounds. During the fire 
the pressure fell to 40 pounds, and according to the fire- 
men to much less in some places. If the plan under 
consideration is carried out the pressure will be in- 
creased to 85 or 90 pounds by building a reservoir on 
what is known as Folly Hill, otherwise Mount Burnet, 
in Danvers. This elevation is four miles from the 
heart of Salem and about 210 feet above sea level. 

According to the director of public works the city 
authorities approve of this improvement of the water 
system, which doubtless would have prevented the fire 
had it been installed on June 25, 1914, and he hopes 
to have it in working order within another year. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PREVENTING FIRES. 


Bulletin No. 78 of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance, recently issued, contains many valuable sug- 
gestions to lumber manufacturers and lumber dealers 
as to precautions that should be taken to prevent fires, 
this being in line with the policy of the alliance to 
impress on its subscribers that fire’ prevention is the 
most important matter connected with fire insurance. 
Among other precautions urged on manufacturers are 
that they keep their mill plants clean and well white- 
washed, a number of examples being quoted where 
such precautions have prevented what might have been 
disastrous fires. 

Recognizing the fact that oil-soaked floors are a 
menace, the bulletin discusses the question of keeping 
oil warm without saturating the floor, in which con- 
nection it says: 

At many plants it seems to be a problem to keep the oil 
warm enough for use and yet not smear the woodwork. 
The shotgun is the favorite point for the oil cans, and they 
may be warmed here without saturating the surrounding 
floor, if a substantial tin tray be placed on a metal standard 
which can stand over the gun and keep the oils at the proper 
temperature. Strong iron supports of the right length may 
he screwed to corners of pan or tray. Too often, however, 
the cans are placed on the gun with no protection to, floor. 

The steam heated oil cabinets are convenient and satis- 
factory. when the cans are properly handled, but their use at 
some plants has resulted in badly grease-soaked floors where 
the warm oil has dripped from the cans in filling. This 
mav be prevented by covering the floor around the station 
with zine or linoleum, and keeping surplus oil wiped up with 
waste. 

Further on this same question the bulletin says that 
‘fa shining engine on a grease-soaked floor is like a 
beautiful picture in a battered old frame’’ and says 
that the inspectors of the alliance find a constantly 
increasing list of white scrubbed engine floors, im- 
proving the appearance, the fire hazard and even the 
sanitation. The bulletin says: 

At the plants of the R. Hanson Lumber Company, Gray- 
ling, Mich.; the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis., and a 
number of other plants North and South. well-kept linoleum 
covers the engine room floors and effectively prevents grease 
saturating the wood. 


A Mississippi plant recently installed an oil sta- 
tion with a big metal tray to hold oil cans and protect 
the floor from grease saturation, displaying above it 
the following warning: 

NoTice—Do not spill oil on floor—Any employee doing this 
will be discharged from the service of this company. 

The bulletin also directs attention to the good work 
being done in removing litter from mill plants, special 
reference being made to the plant of the A. L. Clark 
Lumber Company, Glenwood, Ark., which has installed 
a new chain conveyor in the basement with chutes lead- 
ing to it from the cut-off saws on the floor above, 
letting all the wood and litter fall below and pass out 
at one end of the building, where wagons keep it hauled 
away. Reference is also made to the practice of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company at Orange, Tex., of 
running the hog and conveyors after the plant has 
closed down for the day until all litter is removed from 
the conveyors, instead of leaving it for a chance spark 
to find during the night. 

In this work of educating its subscribers in adequate 
fire prevention methods and in the importance of clean, 
well-kept plants with abundance of water pressure and 
fire fighting facilities the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance is doing a real service to the lumber trade 
and to the insuring public at large. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE STOCKS. 


NorFOLK, Va., Feb. 6.—A comparison of stocks and 
orders on hand December 1, 1914, and January 1, 1915, 
shows the surplus of the better grades to be about the 
same. There was an increase in edge box oversold of 
about 1,000,000 feet; an increase of over 2,000,000 
feet in 8-inch box; an increase of nearly 500,000 feet 
in 10-inch box. Twelve-inch box showed no change in 
amount oversold. On December 1 there was a surplus 
of nearly 500,000 feet of culls while on January 1 culls 
were oversold over 2,000,000 feet. The surplus of red 
heart showed a decrease of 500,000 feet; Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips a decrease of 300,000 feet. Box bark strips 
which showed a surplus of nearly 3,000,000 feet on hand 
December 1 were oversold January 1 nearly 3,000,000 
feet. The reports of January 1 show an increase in 
oversold condition of rough lumber of nearly 12,000,000 
feet, and cover twenty-five of the largest operations, 
In dressed lumber a decrease of 1,500,000 feet of sur- 
plus stock was shown. 








GIVES BANQUET TO EMPLOYEES. 


LupINGTon, Micu., Feb. 10.—Saturday evening of 
last week the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company gave 
its annual banquet to its office force at the Stearns 
Hotel, with over 100 guests. The banquet was in charge 
of James A. Dewey, sales manager, and the dancing 
and games were directed by A. M. Johnston, adver- 
tising manager. The affair was a great success and 
of the sort calculated to promote the best of feeling 
between employer and employees. Stories and vaude- 
ville stunts were sandwiched in between the courses, 
and Manager George Woodcock gave a splendid 
demonstration of good hotel service. 

The Stearns mills have been running night and day 
for several months in spite of the general business 
depression. The company’s sales in January were above 
5,000,000 feet, and it has reason to look for a better 
showing in February. Sales Manager Dewey attributes 
the satisfactory volume of business to the fact that 
every man in the organization has been doing his ut- 
most, as well as to the company’s endeavor to produce 
stock of exceptionally high quality. The order file shows 
enough business booked to assure satisfactory operation 
through 1915, 





BOGUS CHECKS AGAIN TURN UP. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 6.—Local banks have received 
two more bogus checks for $80 each, purporting to be 
signed by the Interior Hardwood Company of this city, 
and drawn on banks with which the company has no 
account. The name of the company has been printed 
on the checks which are signed with a fictitious name as 
treasurer. One check was cashed in Montgomery, Ala., 
and one in Mobile, Ala. 


FABIO IO 


WOULD ABOLISH STATE FORESTRY BOARD. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 8.—Bills have been intro- 
duced in the Indiana legislature to abolish the State 
board of forestry and the position of State forester. 
One bill just introduced would place this work in the 
hands of Purdue University, a State institution. An- 
other bill would consolidate the forestry board, State 
geologist, State statistician, State entomologist, oil and 
gas inspectors and State veterinarian under one com- 
mission. At present the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Indiana name one member each of the forestry 
board and they are opposed to abolishing the board. 

OBB PIPL III II SO 


RARE NEW ENGLAND TREES SOLD. 


SouTH Strone, ME., Feb. 8.—Fifty pine trees, prob- 
ably among the largest forest monarchs now standing in 
the East, have been sold by R. W. Knowlton, of this town, 
to C. A. Gould, of West Farmington. Several of the 
great pines measure more than a dozen feet in circum- 
ference at the stump, and it is estimated the whole lot 
will scale about 60,000 feet. Such trees are very rare 
in New England in these days, and most of the few there 
are could not be purchased at any price as they stand 
in State or Federal reservations. 

Charles Dustin, of West Farmington, has started cut- 
ting, and the huge logs will be hauled to Walton’s Mills 
to be manufactured by Will Metcalf. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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LOGGING IN ALBERTA. 


Edmonton Concern Completing Thoroughly Equipped 
Modern Mill—Rivers to Be Utilized. 


EpMONTON, ALTA. 

The North-West’ Limber Company has now nearing 
completion at Edmonton one of the largest and best 
equipped sawmills in Canada west of the Great Lakes. 
The company is one of the main enterprises in which 
J. D. McArthur, ‘president of the Alberta & Great Water- 
ways and Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Railways, is interested. The two roads now building 
northward from Edmonton into the Peace River coun- 
try tap the great basis of the Athabasca and Peace 
Rivers, which have large areas of standing timber. 
Though the country is well wooded the timber valuable 
for lumbering purposes is considerably scattered. 

By establishing a sawmill at Edmonton, where these 
two railways have their beginning and from which the 
Canadian Northern Railway also runs northward, it is 
believed it will be possible to bring saw logs from all 
points in the wooded country which these roads tap to 
Edmonton. From that point the lumber ean be dis- 
tributed throughout the prairie Provinces to the east- 
ward. 


steel tracks are to be constructed in the yards of the 
company, it is said. To handle the lumber, two 7-ton 
electric locomotives are to be used. One of the features 
that stand out in the construction of the sawmill is the 
vast amount of labor-saving machinery installed in 
every department. The mill will represent a total ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000 when it is completed in April. 





COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING. 


CoaL GROVE, OHIO. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, held its annual meeting February 2 at its office 
there and elected officers, the only change in the execu- 
tive personnel of the company consisting in the election 
of W. A. Crawford to fill the positions of vice president 
and treasurer left vacant by the death recently of C. M. 
Crawford. 

W. A. Crawford, although but 33 years old, has been 
connected with the company in various capacities for 
sixteen years, having had experience during that time 
in all phases of the business from the woods to the 
office. 

The company’s sawmill resumed operation February 
1, and President Leon Isaaesen says that it has on hand 
a fine stock of logs and expects a full season’s cut. 





Van Auken, of Saginaw, Mich. This mill was desig: 
by Henry Menthen, superintendent, and operated wi 
only 175 horsepower. Anyone who had not seen 
operate would scarcely believe that that amount 
power would be sufficient for an 8-foot complete ba 
mill. The M. Garland Company attributes this gr 
saving in power to the installation of its gyrosco) 
lower band wheel and the perfect balance of all par: 
The efficiency of the mill and the low cost of operati 
are suggested by the fact that only nine men 
needed on the saw floor, including the scaler. 

In addition to the two mills just described the 
Garland Company is building a 7-foot band equipme:: 
to be erected in Vermont, besides two paving blo: 
mills and a number of other machines for lath, staves 
and other specialties. 





TO BEGIN OPERATION OF PLANT. 


RaAGuey, La. 

The W. G. Ragley Lumber Company announced this 
week that on March 1 it would begin the operation ot 
its plant at Ragley, La. The mill, which is of th 
most modern type with new high grade machinery 
throughout, has a daily capacity of 125,000 feet anid 
can saw timbers up to 44 feet in length. Steam dry 
kilns with a daily capacity of 60,900 





As already stated, a large quantity of 
the spruce timber in the Athabasca re- 
gion is in clumps too small to warrant 
the establishment of a mill in their 
vicinity that can be operated at a profit. 
By the establishment of a mill at Ed- 
monton all spruce timber within hauling 
distance of the Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
British Columbia or the Alberta & Great 
Waterways in the country which they 
pass through will also become available 
to furnish lumber and ties for the rail- 
way. Handled otherwise it would prove 
unprofitable, if not go to waste alto- 
gether. 

The mill and its machinery stand on 
concrete foundations. The machinery is 
of the very latest type, having in view 
speed in cutting and saving in power, 
waste and manual labor. At present the 
mill building has walls up and roof on 
and the machinery is being rapidly in- 
stalled so that it is expected actual saw- 
ing will begin late in February. Be- 
sides the sawmill a two-story planing 
mill has been erected. Two brick power 
houses have been completed. One of these 
contains four boilers to generate power 








feet, rough lumber sheds giving a stor 
age capacity of 2,500,000 feet, a plan 
ing mill that will handle 100,000 feet 
a day and that is equipped with the 
most modern machinery, and dressed 
lumber sheds capable of holding. 2,000, 
000 feet of stock, contribute to make 
this one of the best of the South’s new 
mills, and an additional consideration of 
highest importance is that the company 
has back of this mill a tract of the 
finest quality of strictly longleaf yel 
low pine. 

The W. G. Ragley Lumber Company’s 
shipping point, Ragley, La., is on the 
Lake Charles & Northern Railroad, a 
part of the Southern Pacific System, 
and the Louisiana & Pacifie Railroad, 
between Lake Charles, La., and Long 
ville, La. The company’s telegraph ad 
dress is Ragley, La., via Lake Charles. 

The sales office will be maintained at 
the mill where the sales management 
will be in the best position to give 
prompt and intelligent service. The 
company will make a specialty of 3- and 
4-inch edge grain flooring, and an- 
nounces that it will pay particular at- 








for the 700-horsepower engine that will 
drive the mill. The second power house LOGS 
contains a 350-horsepower engine and 

two boilers and will generate electric light for the mills, 
railway works and residences and furnish power for 
all parts of the plant except the sawmill itself. 

The mill itself is 125x56 feet, part two stories and 
part three stories high. The sawing machinery is on 
the upper floor. It includes two double cut band saws, 
a band resaw and two edgers. The logs are delivered 
from the railway to an artificial pond, 350 by 100 feet, 
6 feet deep, and are taken from the pond to be sawed 
by a jack ladder. Two logs will be sawn at the same 
time. From the edgers the lumber is transferred on 
rollers to small cars on which it is taken to the piling 
grounds close to the railway tracks. 

Besides the belt of territory along each side of the 
railways within hauling distance, from which supplies 
of logs can be drawn, the.various floatable streams 
crossed or touched by the lines will widen its reach 
aceording to the conditions along each area. Logs can 
be floated down the Athabasca and all its tributaries, 
which include the Pembina, the Macleod, the Baptiste 
and dozens of smaller ones. At Smith, where the rail- 
way crosses, the various drives can be boomed and there 
loaded on to cars. The same is true of streams putting 
into Lesser Slave Lake, whose outlet reaches the Atha- 
basea just below Smith. It is also true of the Atha- 
hasca River and its tributaries in the territory be- 
tween Athabasca Landing and Fort McMurray and also 
of the Clearwater above McMurray, which has a large 
amount of valuable timber along its course. 

Under modern conditions of sawing, with waste elim- 
inated to the finest point, it is possible to haul logs 
economically by rail, which was not true in the days of 
the circular saw. With such an immense territory to 
draw from and with cutting and marketing conditions so 
favorable it is a certainty that the industry will be 
permanent for many years. 


~ 





CONSTRUCTION WORK STARTED. 


EVERETT, WASH. 

Construction work has been started on the planing 
mill and dry shed of the new plant of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company. The planing mill building is 175 by 
635 feet and it is to be equipped with fifteen fast work- 
ing machines, each of which is to be driven by a separate 
motor and so arranged that when the lumber leaves the 
machines it is taken to the sheds without handling. 
Lumber from the sawmill to the planing mill is to be 
handied by a 10-ton crane, which will place the lumber 
in packages behind the machines. Over 18 miles of 














SCENE ON RED DEER RIVER. 


The company recently announced the employment of 
Carl S. Darrow as traveling salesman covering Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Darrow has had extensive experience in the hardwood 
trade, particularly in eastern markets. 





TWO UNIQUE NEW MICHIGAN SAWMILLS. 

In a mill recently built by the M. Garland Company, 
of Bay City, Mich., for Jackson & Tindle, at Pellston, 
Mich., are embodied a number of remarkable innova- 
tions. This is a double band and specialty mill in 
which every piece of good lumber is utilized and 
nothing escapes but the noise produced in the manu- 
facture. At the end of the slasher, which is parallel 
with the edger, the whole rear mill floor is dropped 
two feet, enabling the cutoff saw men to pull the good 
stock off the slasher chains on a level with their saws. 
The edging, slabs, ete. are then worked up by slab re- 
saws, bolters and other machines into automobile rims, 
handles, chair rounds, last blocks, mallets and a num- 
ber of other small wood specialties, as well as lath; 
the remainder going into staves and pulpwood. This 
mill is believed to be, one of, the most efficient of its 
kind ever built. Nihal 

Another mill recently, equipped by the Garland Com- 
pany is the electric drive single band mill of Bliss & 


tention to careful grading, the adapta- 
tion of stock sold to its intended use 
ete. 

The officers of the company are W. G. Ragley, presi 
dent; M. J. Ragley, vice president; S. H. Fullerton, 
secretary, and Frank Goepel, treasurer. E. H. Crosson, 
as sales manager, will have charge of the selling end of 
the business, 





RUNNING PLANT STEADILY. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

At Deer Park, just north of here, the Deer Park Lim- 
ber Company is running its plant steadily, having started 
December 31, a hot pond having been put in, in which 
the logs are kept from freezing. A number of im- 
provements were made about the plant while it 
was closed during Noyember and December, including 
the installation of a track system through@at the yard, 
and the construction of four compartment dry kilns 
of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works type, having a 
capacity of 40,000 feet a day. A new box factory has 
also been built, operated by electricity and equipped 
with modern machinery. A new Stetson-Ross high 
speed matcher, a Woods feeding table, and a new 
American molder have also been installed. Secretary 
Ray L. Wilson, of the company, says that its business 
during January has improved, the demand being bet- 
ter. It sold 1,200,000 feet of lumber to the Northern 
Pacific for its grade separation work in Spokane and 
also has orders for seventy-five cars of boxes to go to 
Wisconsin, necessitating the starting of the new box 
factory. 





TO MANUFACTURE PRODUCTS FROM MILL 
WASTE. 
GRAYLING, MICH. 

Through the efforts of the Salling, Hanson Company, 
of Grayling, Mich., this city will obtain a new industry 
in form of a branch plant of the E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company, of Wilmington, Del. Construc- 
tion work will be started at once. 

The raw product used by the company will be the 
waste from the mills and refuse cuttings from the tim- 
berlands. The supply of raw material will be practi- 
cally inexhaustible. The plant will manufacture alcohol, 
acetates of lime and charcoal. The Salling, Hanson 
Company has donated a site for the plant and has also 
made contracts with the company. Other firms that have 
contracted to supply the new industry with raw material 
are R. Hanson & Sons and the Johannesburg Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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Mi “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME Gaiazesazzeaige 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


SoS << 


A COMMUNITY AUDITORIUM FACILITATES COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Only a casual reading of the political history of the United States, 
specially that period of it prior to the Revolution, must convince the 
observant reader of the tremendous importance to be attached to the 
ywn hall and the meetings held in jt. Primarily, of course, the town 
iall was the place of the town meeting, and the town meeting was 
the local legislative assembly of each little self-governing community, 
-alled in New England the town. Practically all of the colonies were 
organized in such a way as to permit the exercise of local self-govern- 
ment through these small units, but in times of stress and danger 
these local institutions took on a national aspect. During the time 
just preceding the Revolution, when the seeds of liberty were being 
sown and the revolutionary sentiment was being developed, the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings held in many of these town halls voiced some 
of the boldest declarations to be found in the annals of the colonies. 

Every great movement, whatever may be its purpose, in order to be 
successful must be so organized as to reach down to each individual 
citizen. The sentiment in favor of independence in colonial times was 
developed and the principles of liberty were inculcated through the 
town meetings or mass meetings held in what in those days was the 
municipal auditorium—the town hall. Views of the colonists on 
questions of public policy were so outspoken that it was compara- 
tively easy to gage the public sentiment in a community by the 
discussions that took place at the town meetings, and the attitude of 
any colony on questions affecting all was really determined by the 
proceedings of its small local legislative assembly. 

Though many of the newer States were organized on the town and 
township plan, with provision for meeting and legislating in small 
units, later development has seemed to be away from that system. 
Perhaps this is in a measure due to the adoption of the secret ballot, 
thus doing away with the preliminary oral discussions that formerly 
jpreceded the viva voce method of voting on town meeting days. 
Perhaps this development really means progress, but unquestionably 
with the passing of the old town meeting the community has ceased 
to utilize one of the most effective methods of arousing public interest 
and stimulating intelligent consideration of questions affecting the 
public welfare. The loss thus suffered has been commented upon by 
students of public affairs and attempts have been made to provide the 
means for securing to the community the advantages formerly pro- 
vided by the town meeting. The municipal auditorium has seemed to 
offer the readiest medium for promoting public discussion of com- 
munity questions and therefore the building of auditoriums of this 
character has been advocated in many communities throughout the 
United States. 






These buildings in the larger cities and more populous communities 
have often been very pretentious in character and have been designed 
to afford room and other facilities for the largest meetings that are 
likely to be held. Of course, churches, schoolhouses and other public 
or semi-public buildings are often thrown open on occasion, but it is 
believed that in institutions of that character there can never be the 
same freedom of discussion that will take place in such a public 
auditorium as the town hall. 

There are many ways in which these community auditoriums may 
be secured. Sometimes they have been constructed with public money 
raised by taxation in the regular way. Sometimes they have been 
given to communities by wealthy citizens who have seen the possi- 
bilities of this method of educating the voters with respect to the 
duties, obligations and opportunities of citizenship. Whatever may 
be the size of the community auditorium or the means of raising the 
money for constructing it, its doors should be open at all times for 
discussion of every kind and there should be no restraint whatever 
upon the speakers who use its platform. 

There are scores, if not hundreds, of questions affecting the public 
welfare remaining to be answered and there are many problems that 
are presented for solution that are not likely to receive wise considera- 
tion so long as no opportunity is afforded for public meeting and free 
discussion. Workers in many movements in behalf of the public 
welfare often are discouraged and fall short of success because they 
are unable to interest a sufficient number of the population in these 
movements to insure their success. Sometimes less worthy move- 
ments succeed through the efforts of minorities because the oppor- 
tunities for discussion were insufficient or inadequate to the develop- 
ment of a healthy public sentiment among the majorities. The most 
wisely governed community is that in which opportunities are afforded 
for every voting citizen, and even those who are not voters, to inform 
themselves on questions affecting the public welfare. Ignorance is 
the readiest tool at the hand of the selfish partisan, while intelligence 
is the firmest and most reliable support of the honest statesman. In 
most communities the majority of the voting population are honest 
and desire to see public affairs administered in an honorable and 
intelligent manner. Open discussion and public statements of political 
views and sentiments on public questions are the best assurance of 
intelligent political action. There are few communities in which these 
two requisites could not be secured if a public meeting place such as 
a community auditorium were provided and its doors opened freely 
whenever any considerable number of citizens desired to voice their 
or on public affairs. 


DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 

ONE PHASE of community development that has not 
always received the consideration that it deserves is 
that of providing satisfactory local markets for the 
farmer’s produce. The Portland Oregonian recently 
in diseussing ‘‘The Country Merchant and the Farmer’’ 
in a long editorial article said: 

‘*Years ago it was true that the country store per- 
fectly supplemented the farmer’s business. It bought 
from him substantially as much as it sold him. His 
veal, potatoes, apples, dressed hogs, wool, poultry, as 
well as milk and butter would be disposed of in the 
home village. If he made cider or vinegar the local 
merchant took it off his hands. If his wife put up a 
surplus of canned fruit there was a ready sale for it at 
the village store. 

‘‘But this is no longer true. The local merchant still 
receives the farmer’s eggs and some butter, but his dairy 
products, his pork, veal, potatoes, fruit and wool must 
all be sold in the city if they are sold at all. If the 
farmer asks the village merchant to buy his cider he is 
told that the big city plant sends in all that is needed. 
It is the same with vinegar, canned goods and even 
vegetables. * * 

“‘It is perfectly —— that as long as the farmer 
is obliged to find a market for his produce in the city 
he should also do his buying there. If he could dis- 
pose of his goods at home he would as a matter of 
course spend his money at home, but he can not. This 
has loosened the bond of loyal friendship between the 
merchant and the farmer until there is very little left 
of it. Forgetful of what he really owes to the local 
tradesman, the farmer thinks only of his immediate 
advantage and avails himself of the alluring offers sent 
out so widely by the mail order houses. It is vigor- 
ously denied that these houses undersell the local mer- 
chants, but the farmers who actually buy of them evi- 
dently’ think otherwise. * * 

‘No doubt the very existence of the country merchant 
is involved in staying the tide of mail order trade. 
We fear this can never be done by exhortation -nd re- 
buke. Vigorous and intelligent action is required. We 
repeat that farmers will not buy at home unless they 
ean sell at home. When the country merchants con- 
trive some plan for receiving the farmer’s produce they 
will be able to appeal effectually for his trade, but we 
are inclined to believe not before: Swecessful commerce 


is seldom entirely one-sided. It usually impliés reci- 


procity and the more reciprocity there is the more 
stable the course of business. Suppose some of the 
money now disbursed in printing sermons to the farmer 
on the beauty and obligation of local loyalty were spent 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 





A SAFE PLACE FOR SAVINGS. 


Home Is Not Only a Good Investment but Pays 
the Owner All That the Money Earns. 


A good bank is a safe place in which to put sav- 
ings; and there.is only one safer place and that is 
a home, and at the same time the home will pay 
a larger return on the Investment both in money 
and in use of the money. Real estate has always 
been recognized as about the safest investment a 
man can make, and improved real estate is not 
only a safe investment but pays day by day re- 
turns. The man who has a bullding lot, or can 
get hold of one, will find that right now Is the best 
time to build that he has had ina long time, or 
is likely to have for a long time in the future. 
Labor and material are both plentiful and the time 
to build is distinctly now. 

The man who puts his money into a home is not 
trusting the money to somebody else; he has it 
under his own control and within his own hands 
and it is paying him every cent of profit that the 
invested money earns. He knows absolutely where 
his money is and how it is employed and is getting 
all the good out of it he possibly can. 

The old saying that ‘‘every man’s house is his 
castle’ applies not only to his Independence as a 
citizen, but also to his independence as an in- 
vestor. His home is his bank, and his money is 
there where he knows absolutely how it is Invested 
and can figure pretty nearly his return on it. He 
has the satisfaction of knowing also that every- 
thing that the money invested in a home earns 
goes into his own pocket. 











in oinubiidieds canneries, opening village manufactories 

for dairy products, establishing community connections 

with the city public markets and founding rural credit 

systems. We imagine that such activities on the part 

of local commercial clubs would strongly tend in the 

long run to draw the farmer’s trade to the local stores.’’ 
* * * 

Unper the direction of the Commercial Club of Roa- 
noke, Ind., a corn show and farmers’ institute was held 
recently. One hundred and eighty-seven farmers en- 
tered the competition and instructive addresses were de- 
livered on ‘‘Corn,’’? ‘‘Farming as a Business,’’ ‘‘ Food 
for the Farmer’s Table,’’ and ‘‘The Boy and Girl on 


the Farm.’’ 
* * * 


A RECENT issue of the Ashburn (Ga.) Wiregrass 
Farmer devotes an entire page to an announcement of 
what it terms ‘‘the greatest farm school ever offered 
in Georgia,’’ to be held in Ashburn, February 9 to 13, 
inclusive. The announcement goes on to say. that two 
carloads of live stock and equipment for the demon- 
strations will be required. ‘‘Three lecture rooms will 
be busy the entire four days on three distinct courses. 
No theory will be used, only scientific and practical 
things will be discussed. Saturday will be teachers’ 
day. Every teacher is expected to be present.’’ Course 
No. 1 is on live stock; No. 2, the growing of crops, 
and No. 3, a combination course in butter making, 
gardening and the eames of eggs and other produce. 

* * 

THE COMMERCIAL Club a Lees Summit, Mo., recentiy 
invited eighty of its junior members to meet and or- 
ganize for the purpose of raising a fund for the pub- 
licity committee of the club, which will be used to get 
out a new booklet advertising and boosting the farming 
community in which Lees Summit is situated. For the 
raising of this money the juniors are working night and 
day on rehearsals for a minstrel show, including other 
features to make up a very interesting and effective 
program. 

* * * 


THE VILLAGE board of Marlborough, N. Y., is plan- 
ning an ‘‘old home day’’ to be held next year. The 
plan at present is to make this celebration a biennial 
affair. Two ‘‘old home days’’ have been celebrated in 
Marlborough and the people who are planning the next 
celebration are determined that the same high standard 
of entértainmént shall be maintainéd. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Phases of Present Day Competition—Where the Pearl Fishing Industry’ Flourishes—Trade in a Once Great Sawmi'| 
Town—Kinks in Salesmanship and Yard Location—Box Making East and West. 


COMPETITION, ACTUAL AND THEORETICAL. 


The things of this present world are uncertain 
things, with the classic exceptions of mortality and 
taxation and probably a few others that modern prac- 
tice will discover. The ancient Preacher asked to 
know who can tell a man what shall be after him 
under the sun. We can’t make much of a guess about 
the things that were after the Preacher, and the 
bound volumes of the Jerusalem ‘‘Palestine’’ for 
his period are not at hand for reference. But in this 
present year, while we don’t intend to tell everything 
we know, it wouldn’t be so awfully hard to set down 
a few things that are vanity and vexation of spirit. 
If the Preacher would start a retail lumber yard out 
in the Corn Belt of the U. S. A. about 1,900 years’ 
worth on this side of the watershed of time he would 
find several bogies after him. Probably we would be 
favored by some new gems of wisdom; to-wit: ‘‘As 
chaff in the gale, so is the shrewdness of customers 
before the mail-order wind.’’ ‘‘Better a customer 
that buildeth a dog house and payeth than he that 
bloweth himself for a mansion and saith to the col- 
lector, ‘Yet a little while.’’’ ‘‘If man selleth at 
cost to slip one over on his competitor, this also is 
evil under the sun.’’ And so on. We desist at this 
point for fear of seeming to be irreverent. 

But the Preacher did put out a saying that may 
serve to introduce this present spasm: ‘‘Surely op- 
pression maketh a wise man mad.’’ Substitute 
‘undue competition’’ for ‘‘oppression’’ and see how 
it listens. 

This article is not starting out with a philosophical 
treatise on competition; it is merely getting ready to 
retail a few things that a bunch of good lumbermen 
had to say about competition among themselves. The 
fact is that the Realm does not consider itself as 
smart on the subject of competition as it may have 
at a former time during the regime of the present 
ballyhoo. Competition is something that does not 
often act up according to schedule. It is possible to 
make perfectly lovely theories that are just fine in 
every respect except that they won’t work. One 
trouble with these theories is that they are as a rule 
aimed at settling the rumpus of some man other than 
the one who makes the theory. I can remember in 
the days of my babyhood that I had a perfectly mar- 
velous ‘set of blocks with which I built houses and 
fenced fields and made trains. Once in a while some 
presuming oldster wanted to play with those blocks 
himself, and he always concealed his real motive by 
pretending to want to show me a better way of con- 
structing the public and private works that I had 
under contract. Followed then a period of storm and 
stress. If politeness caused me to refrain from open 
breach and defiance it did not reconcile my spirit to 
the interference. Whatever my self-appointed in- 
structor proposed either in project or method met my 
instant and devastating disapproval. 

Human nature is temperamental. A man wants to 
build his house of bleeks himself and according to his 
own plan. He may see that it is turning out to be a 
thing lacking in beauty, but still it is his; and the 
person who presumes to set him right will not get pro- 
fusely thanked for his pains, not at least to the point 
of feeling overwhelmed with gratitude. When outside 
help is called in that is different. Then a man feels 
that whatever is done is more or less his own doings, 
for he called the expert in. Isn’t this so? 


Fighting for Business. 


All of which, however, does not purchase the baby 
a shirt. Business conditions in this country, compared 
with what they are in some of our neighboring coun- 
tries overseas, are so elastic that a man finds he can 
keep on living after a fashion even if he does waste 
part of his business energy in trying to bung the eye 
of his neighbor. Circumstances do not bear down 
hard enough to make it a groundhog case for us to cut 
out our foolishness and get down to real business instead 
of indulging in commercial pugilism. Some of the 
brothers may think that the last year has borne down 
hard, but the facts prove that it has not. England 
thought that before the late uupleasantness started 
she had her hands full. The Irishmen were. spoiling 
for a fight, and the wild ladies counted that day lost 
whose low descending sun saw no art masterpieces 
busted up for fun. Some people thought Britannia 
was a large, ripe firecracker whose fuse was fizzing a 
auarter of an inch from the powder. But when a real 
danger came along everybody buried the hatchet and 
all stood together. It would be hard for an aggrega- 


tion of business men to prove that they believed them- 


selves to be about to go up the spout while they still 
whale the tar out of each other for the fun of the 
thing. 

To be sure, it is always said that fighting for busi- 
ness along competitive lines is fiercest when trade 
falls off. This is true, partly. But'a person must see 
the whole fleld before jumping at a hasty conclusion. 
3usiness in these days does not conduct itself along 
primitive lines, even if some old-maid gentlemen do 
make a living by writing articles of that tenor for 
magazines that cultivate the soul by getting far, far 








from the facts. When economic pressure is hardest in 
these times those engaged in trade protect themselves 
by codperation. Witness the associations in the Low 
Countries of Europe. Those who know say that Ameri- 
can business in retail lines knows nothing about the 
pressure of circumstances our European cousins have 
to stand up under. When men get above that extreme 
pressure they feel independent of each other and start 
to grab a little extra, and then the rumpus is on. We 
get pretty tired of the fight sometimes, but we don’t 
sink to the point where fighting is impossible. If we 
did we’d quit scrapping and begin codperating. Proba- 
bly cooperation on any considerable scale will not be 
accomplished until we are backed into it by facing the 
prospect of going hungry. 

We seem to be violating the pledge made in the first 
column that we would not spring any abstract con- 
siderations. So just one more observation, and then 
this article will get to the town that started it going 
on the competition track. When we say that condi- 
tions are comparatively easy with us and that this is 
the reason interdependence in trade lags so long on 
the way we do not mean that nobody suffers. Power 
of resistance is not equal among business men, and 
every once in a while some retail business gets the 
life squeezed out of it. This hurts the man involved 
as much as though all of his kind had been sacrificed 
with him to make a competitive Roman holiday. When 
a regiment makes a charge and loses 5. percent of its 
men it does not stop, not if it is a veteran regiment. 
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“Met my instant and devastating disapproval.” 


The poor fellows who fall are as badly off as though 
the whole line had gone down. If 50 percent had 
fallen the survivors would have been forced to re- 
treat. It is because such a small percentage of retail- 
ers go down in the competitive charge that the line 
keeps right on. If the time comes when this percent- 
age is multiplied several times we may all of one ac- 
cord retreat into codperation. 


WHERE COMPETITION IS AT FEVER HEAT. 

If I have made it plain that in my opinion a fight 
does not mean the men engaging in it are in extreme 
straits I will say that the city which got me thinking 
along these lines is Muscatine, Iowa. To give the im- 
pression that this rather beautiful and very vigorous 
town is in a bad way would be unfair to it and to the 
men who are selling lumber within its limits. Most 
likely none of the four yards is making as large a 
profit as it would make if warfare were not a daily 
business, but as nearly as an outsider can judge by a 
short visit each one is turning its stock and getting 
some profit out of the process. Four yards there are, 
in a town that according to the last census had 16,178 
people. It is necessary to add a flourishing country 
trade in order to get the full toll of the potential sales, 
and this farming trade comprises some of the best 
part of the business. To be sure, the Father of Waters, 
flowing past the town, cuts out no small amount of 
what would doubtless be arable land if the river were 
not there. But there is no town on the Illinois side, 
and I think all the dealers place some of their stock in 
the sister State. This, too, in the face of the fact that 
the only way of getting across is by means of a toll 
bridge that sets the crosser back to the extent of four 
bits. Add this te the cost of a jag of lumber, and it 
amounts to some little bit. 

The Headquarters of Pearl Shell Fishing. 


But Museatine is not sore at the Mississippi River. 
On the contrary. For in the old sawdust days the 


river made the town possible. Log rafts came dow 
the current like a lamb to the slaughter, and abo 
everybody made his living out of the manufacture 
lumber. Those days have gone to the happy hunti: 
grounds, but the river towns got their start befo 
they left. Most of the old sawmills have suffered 
sea change and are now sash and door factories 
something like that. But after log rafting went | 
the board the river stepped right up and offered 
substitute. Those pearl buttons on your shirt, noy 
where do you reckon they came from? Not so man 
years ago buttons of this kind came from Japan, whe 
they were cut and drilled and polished by hand. By 
it is a pretty safe bet that those you are wearing 
this present moment came from some one of the Ame: 
can factories that are located along the big stream 
Wherever shells are to be found in paying quantiti: 
there are button factories and the men who make 
living out of harvesting the shells. Some years ago 
was in this city and was entertained in the home of ; 
button maker. He was not what the average proletaria‘ 
would call poor, even then. He has since removed t 
New York. A friend of mine told me yesterday tha 
this man has made a fortune in ten years, and th: 
end is not yet. 

There is an element of romance about this fishing 
for shells to supply the button factories. When 
clammer hauls up a clam he knows the shell will com 
mand a fixed price from the button makers, and there 
is a chance that he will find a real honest-to-hek pear! 
for which a jeweler will pay him a small fortune. 
Those things work together nicely. Fishing for shells 
is blamed hard work, and there is no smashing amount 
of excitement or financial reward about it. But it does 
offer steady and fairly reasonable compensation. Fish 
ing for pearls alone is too uncertain. But when the 
two are hitched up together, they furnish a reasonable 
amount of fun and a possibility of fortune. 


A Busy Industry. 

In the, Building and Improvement edition of the 
Muscatine Journal, dated the 12th of last December, 
is an article on ‘‘ American Pearls and Pearling,’’ by 
P. J. Mackey, a Muscatine man who is an authority on 
this subject. From this article I gather the informa 
tion that perhaps 3,000 men are fishing for mussels 
along the Mississippi, Wabash and Illinois Rivers, amd 
the annual value of American pearls is about half a 
million dollars. If this were divided up equally it 
would not embarrass any of the men to think of some 
way to spend their share, but it is the element of luck 
and the possibility of finding a jewel of large value 
that adds zest to life. Out in the Rockies are still 
many old prospectors who work along year after year, 
panning enough gold dust to get food and clothing for 
themselves, but they never get discouraged. Always 
they are just on the point of making the big strike. 
It gets into the blood. Mr. Mackey estimated the 
amount paid for pearls in Muscatine during a recent 
year at between $40,000 and $50,000, When a person 
considers the value to Muscatine of the two sides of 
this industry, the jewels and the buttons, the buttons 
win in a walk. I should like to see any man make a 
fortune out of an industry employing so many men 
as clamming employs:if the yearly income were no 
more than $50,000. But with the pearls thrown in 
extra like a bonus the fisherman plugs along well con- 
tented so far as T know. 

Muscatine’s slogan is ‘‘All the world takes what 
Muscatine makes.’’ These factories have been stimu- 
lated noticeably by the war, so I am told. Last fall 
when it became apparent that the European rumpus 
would extend into the cold months the Governments 
began to order underclothing in America for their 
soldiers. And what is a union suit without a button? 
Verily, sometimes in piping times of peace it is a pre 
liminary to alimony. I recall vaguely a Civil War 
story to the effect that a body of troops with more 
prisoners than eculd be guarded during the fight hit 
upon the expedient. of cutting certain strategie buttons 
off the prisoners’ garments. The latter were so en- 
grossed in holding their clothes on that they had no 
time to think of running away. This may or may not 
be true, but it serves to show that war could not go 
on without buttons.. For that matter the pursuits of 
peace would be largely hampered without this most 
useful but retiring little article. If we had been born 
with a few sparks of divine fire in our soul we would 
throw a pome in praise of the button. But on second 
thought we guess that we commit enough sins in prose. 

Commercial Life in Muscatine. 

The Muscatine Journal got out its building edition 
on the strength of a new hotel and a city hall and an 
armory. These were the big buildings put up during 
1914, but they do not exhaust the list. They are some- 
thing like the pearls in the clamming trade—something 
that attracts attention but does not represent the bulk 
of the business. The new hotel, for example, will cost 
more than a six-roomed house, just as a pearl will 
bring more than the clamshell where it was formed. 
But there are a blamed sight more shells than pearls. 
The local yards reported that the city building was 
pretty well fought over and so did net yield as much 
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{ profit as a fair minded board vendor is entitled to 
pect. 
One consoling element in this general belligerency 
: Muscatine is the fact that the mail order gentlemen 
re eliminated at the start. They are left at the post. 
rices are so low locally that even the catalog man’s 
nagination and invention fail him. He can think of 
o scheme whereby he can add 2 and 2 and get 3. But 
ie four yards, I am sure, would be willing to come to 
rips with their neighboring Davenport or Chicago 
heap-lumber spielers if thereby they could stiffen the 
wal selling price up to what it ought to be in fairness 
» the dealers. There is something grotesque in every 
own where price fighting goes on, but in many of 
hem an outsider gets the impression that some one 
ian is to blame. It is a scalper without any stock or 
sawmill man with a weakness that the tenth com- 
iandment is not sufficient to bolster up or a dealer 
orn wearing a pair of brass knuckles. Whether a 
rief visit led me far afield or not I can not of course 
ay, but the feeling I carried away was that each of 
he four dealers was a keen business man and likable 
ersonally, Surely none of them is rushing to and fro 
hrough the Jand breathing out threatenings and 
laughter. Yet here they are, according to their own 
ccount, cutting to the bone, and each one doing it 
vecause everybody’s doing it. This is what makes it 
ook grotesque. So far as appears on the surface there 
are no conditions here differing materially from those 
in other towns of 20,000 people supplied by four yards 
vhere the dealers fight only enough for their own good 
ind maintain prices that give to the laborer such hire 
s his labor is worthy of. 


QUALIFIED SALESMANSHIP. 


In the office of the Collins Lumber Company I met 
T. S. Douglas, a young man who has had a variety of 
commercial experiences. He has had administrative 
experience in the button business, and before that he 
was a salesman for a.meat packer. The Reaim is strong 
for the training that comes to the traveling salesman. 
It is not soft or enervating training; but when a man 
qualifies as a disposer of goods on the road it is a 
pretty safe guess that his wishbone is not in the place 
where his backbone. ought to be. 

‘*T don’t care for the basis on which business is 
done in Museatine,’’ Mr. Douglas told me. ‘‘ When I 
used to be on the road the boss used to call us boys in 
once ina’ while for a talk about salesmanship. ‘It 
doesn’t take a salesman to give goods away,’ he would 
tell us. ‘If I wanted to give the stuff away I'd call 
vou fellows in. I wouldn’t need you at. all. Salesman- 
ship is something different. Salesmanship consists in 
getting a fair price for good goods.’ That’s what I 
think about it. 1If the business here were done on a 
basis of quality or service or anything except flat price 
it would suit me all right. There is nothing I’d like 
better than to meet all comers on that platform. Then 
it they could land the business it would be a case of 
the best 'man winning, and I’d take off my hat to-him. 
However, we have no cause to complain, for I believe 
when we get the situation sized up the business of last 
vear will compare pretty favorably with any year.’? 

Mr. Collins himself was out im the yard when I 
called. I think he is that kind of a man—one who 
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likes to shove boards himself. I, was told in the office 
that. the yard is specializing in a good grade of busi- 
ness, the kind where quality is the first consideration 
and for which the price is paid willingly. I can well 
believe this, for Mr. Collins is the type of man who is 
frank and friendly and who inspires confidence in his 
absolute fairness. This high grade of business is the 
vream of the trade and amounts usually to a small per- 
centage of the whole. To say that one yard specializes 
in it is perhaps misleading, for every yard wants it 
and makes haste to accépt any that comes its way. 
It does not go because of price but because of confi- 
dence in the man making the sale and because of his 
reputation gained in former deals for scrupulous exact- 
ess and a real interest in getting the building up. in 
good shape. 


Advantages and Disadvantages in Location. 

The Collins yard is located on leased ground and is 
suffering the fate that nearly always overtakes such 
transient quarters. Within a year the yard must be 
moved to some other place, and always that is a prob- 
lem. To be sure, it offers a fine opportunity for cor- 
recting any mistakes in the arrangement of sheds that 
may before have been too hard to change to warrant 
the manager’s fooling with them. But for that matter 
a fire offers exactly the same chance, and still we can’t 
be glad when we burn out. 

‘“We have had a good location here,’’?’ Mr. Douglas 
said. ‘‘That is, it has been good in most points. We 
are pretty near the center of town, and that is a deliv- 
ery advantage. One thing we don’t especially care for 
is the large number of little orders that come in. Some 
downtown storekeeper will want a piece of board and 
will send up here after it. We can’t charge him very 
much for it, and the time and bother in hunting it up 
make the deal a loss to us. We have to deliver some 
of these little pieces of boards. We won’t regret it 
very much if our new location loses up this 10-cent 
trade.’’ 

When lumber gets to being retailed in lots so small 
that a man doesn’t know whether he’s selling lumber 
or calico a parcel of us will go into the dry goods busi- 
ness to be sure of the matter. Or else there will be 
a new crop of inmates in the padded cells imagining 
that Bill Jones is ’phoning up for half a yard of yel- 
low pine edging to make the shoulder straps of his new 
decollete ball gown. 

Retail-Wholesale Views. 

The Huttig Manufacturing Company operates a retail 
yard in connection with the sash and door factory. 
When I went into the retail office the locai manager 
was looking at a copy of the Greatest Journal. ‘‘We 
are just beginning to get your paper here in the retail 
office,’’ he remarked, ‘‘though of course they have 
been getting it over at the other office for a long time. 
I notice you have an inquiry department. That is good. 
I have a question I’d like to have answered: How can 
the four yards in Muscatine get together on some basis 
or other?’’ He smiled as he said it, and I, for my part, 
am willing to pass the buck along to my colleague who 
answers the questions. 

‘‘There is one thing that ought to be done by the 
wholesalers,’’ he went on, ‘‘and that is to fix the retail 
price at which their stuff must be sold. If the antitrust 
laws are in the way of this they ought to be amended 
so as.to make it possible. There are trademarked goods 
that are sold at one price the world over, and the pub- 
lie for the most part are willing to pay those prices 
in order to be sure of what they are getting. What if 
the wholesalers should say ‘Now here; this stuff will 
cost you so much at wholesale. The freight rate is 
such and such an amount. You ought to get 25 percent 
profit, 15 for operating expenses, and 10 for profit. We 
will add all this to the wholesale price which we must 
have, and you must sell for that amount, or -we’ll not 
ship you any more stuff’? There is plenty of room for 
competition outside the matter of mere price. There is 
the matter of service. Now, service is oftentimes 
passed over pretty lightly, and still it is one of the 
most important parts in a deal. If a man deals with a 
company that always has the stock, takes a keen inter- 
est in the building, checks over the bill to see that 
there are no mistakes, helps in planning, and does all 
the other things that a good yard can do to make the 
building satisfactory he is getting a great deal more 
for his money than the mere lumber that he pays for. 
Service is a matter of personality, and personality 
can’t be standardized.’’ 


Possibilities in Price Stability 

It is interesting to hear an active business man make 
such a statement. It indicates that the leaven of the 
new commercial epoch is working. Perhaps the thing 
proposed would not be possible the way lumber is 
manufactured and marketed at the present time. In 
the first place, if someone fixed the selling price of 
lumber he would in fairness to the buyers have to be 
in a position absolutely to guarantee the quality. Our 
grading rules are too lax and have too wide a latitude 
to permit this. Even if one manufacturer could do his 
own grading and make it exact, he could not make cer- 
tain that the retailer was selling his brand of lumber. 
At the present time the only articles upon which a 
fixed retail price can be fixed with fairness are trade- 
marked articles whose quality can be guaranteed abso- 
lutely. Also they can be identified immediately. Per- 
haps there are other objections. I could name several 
others, such as the temptation to abuse the privilege 
of fixing the price, unless intricate machinery _ were 
maintained to prevent it. 

But it is easy to make objections. And it is not so 
easy to outline a constructive program. Probably the 
results hoped for by this plan can be achieved in some 
other way, and without much doubt they will be 
brought about before a great while. Conditidns of 
business will force us to it on a national scale. The 
facts seem to be these: Goods when gotten to the con- 
sumer are worth a certain amount. Part of this is the 
value of the raw material before any labor has been 
expended upon it. The rest is for this labor. All use- 
less labor should be cut out, but it has been shown by 
experience that the part done by the retailer, in some 
form or other, can not be cut out. With all parts of 
the producing and marketing machinery working at 
standard efficiency the product will be worth a certain 
amount. Then if each person who has a part in pro- 
duction or marketing works efficiently he is entitled to 
his fair share of the final selling price. Simple as run- 
ning a railroad to the moon, isn’t it? What I am try- 
ing to get at is this: If an approximately fair price 
could be fixed every dealer would have the chance to 


increase his profits by increasing his efficiency and not 
by overcharging his customers or by misrepresenting 
his goods. The public is entitled to its provender at 
what it is worth. The public ought not to be taxed 
because a merchant is too lazy or too inefficient—gen- 
erally the same things—to make a living on a fair 
margin of profit. This is to my notion the argument 
for standardization of prices. We’ll come either to this 
or to something else that will do the work. 


Box Making Decadence. 


‘«The ‘Box’ part in our firm name is obsolete,’’ J. H. 
Kendig said when I went into the office of the Musca- 
tine Lumber & Box Company. ‘‘We stopped making 
boxes a good many years ago. In fact, there is only 
one kind of lumber business in Iowa in these days, and 
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that is retailing. The wholesaling went when the logs 
stopped coming down the river to be sawn in the mills 
in this town and in Davenport and Clinton and Burling- 
ton and the rest of the sawmill towns. It isn’t possible 
to make boxes any longer, on account of the fact that 
we are too far from the source of supply of raw ma- 
terial. It was all right when we could raft the logs 
right into town and cut the stuff ourselves. But when 
it comes to paying freight on waste, that is something 
different. A few years ago I made a trip through the 
East among the box factories in New England. They 
have the business down to an efficient system there, and 
they are putting fine material into the boxes they make. 
They buy the standing timber and cut their own stock. 
In these days of scientific cruising it is possible to tell 
from the survey almost the exact amount of every 
grade of timber that it will yield. This is one of the 
reasons we can’t compete in box making any more. 
The box makers know exactly what it is going to cost 
them before they begin to make a box. We are con- 
tent here with retailing, and those who are not have 
nothing before them except to pull up stakes and to go 
where there is still big timber to be had.’’ 


Retailing Handicaps. 


Then I asked Mr. Kendig about local competition, 
and he allowed it was some competition. 

‘*Retailing is different from wholesaling in a good 
many ways,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Wholesalers deal with 
business men, and the wholesaler’s trade-is one of the 
best and most desirable of businesses. In retailing a 
person can’t be too aggressive or he’ll get himself in 
bad. It is all right to be aggressive in the way of 
creating new business; that hurts no one, and it creates 
trade that is certain to go in part to the other dealers 
in the town. But if aggressiveness does nothing except 
take away existing business from one’s neighbors it 
will start many things with promptness. This kind of 
pushing accounts for a whole lot of retail fighting that 
doesn’t get anybody anything.’’ 

The manager of the Myra Hershey “Lumber Com- 
pany said the city trade left something to be desired, 
but he added that the collections among farmers were 
good. This indicates pretty good conditions among the 
country men, and that fact is comforting to dealers who 
depend as much on country trade as do the Muscatine 
material men. 





LARGE BODY OF OREGON TIMBER TO BE SOLD. 


According to the district forester at Portland, Ore., 
the Forest Service is now advertising the largest body 
of timber which has yet been put on sale in Oregon. It. 
embraces 382,000,000 feet of timber, most of which is 
yellow pine of good quality. It lies in two blocks,—one 
near the shores of Pelican Bay on Klamath Lake, and 
the other just east of the Crater National Park, and both 
within the Crater National Forest. 

A printed illustrated prospectiis has just been issued 
by the. district forester regarding this timber, and gives 
detailed information in regard to location, amount. of 
timber, logging conditions, investment necessary, terms. 
of sale and includes a copy of the agreement which will 
be entered into with the purchaser of the timber. This 
prospectus is being -distributed among those who are 
interested in the purchase of national forest stumpage. 

The minimum price at which bids will be accepted is 
$3.25 a thousand on one block and $3 a, thousand on the 
other block forthe yellow pine, sugar pine, lodgepole 
pine and western white pine, and 50: cents a thousand for 
the species of secondary importance, 
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YELLOW PINE HANDLING AS VIEWED BY A RETAILER. 


Lack of Standardizing in Manufacture a Detriment—Some Losses Avoidable by Proper Kiln Drying and Systemati. 
Transporting—Emphasized Suggestions for the Manufacturer. ; 


I desire to make a few remarks from a retailer’s 
standpoint upon ‘‘The Manufacture and Handling of 
Yellow Pine.’’ This is a big subject, one in which we 
are all vitally interested. There is no denying the fact 
that yellow pine is king in most of our yards. I should 
guess fully 75 percent of all the lumber handled by 90 
percent of our retail dealers of Ohio is some kind of 
yellow pine; from this commodity we get much of the 
profit or loss in our business. If this be true, then we 
have good reason for the discussion of this topic. 

In dealing with this subject, we naturally begin at 
the tree or log, and if I am to offer any suggestions or 
criticisms they will not be upon the way the tree is 
cut down, or how the log is sawed off and put into the 
mill, or even the process by which the lumber is manu- 
factured, as none of these affect the retailer much; hence, 
my kick begins with the working and handling of the 
lumber after it leaves the saw. 


Working Flooring, Ceiling and Siding to a Standard 
Pattern. 


The first thought that comes to me with considerable 
force after many years of experience in handling mill- 
worked yellow pine is that there should be a universal 
standard of working. While we admit there is such an 
arrangement on casing, moldings ete. which is adhered 
to fairly religiously, yet we know of no such practice 
in the manufacture of siding, flooring, ceiling and parti- 
tion. It seems a general understanding was reached by 
the manufacturers of yellow pine worked stock in regard 
to pattern and grades, but not at all in a definite way, 
like that which obtains in the production of many arti- 
cles in various other branches of trade; for example, 
doors, sash, frames, automobile and truck tires, rail- 
road rails, car couplings, air brakes, steel roofing, nails, 
screws, bolts, pulleys, and many parts of machinery. My 
reason for suggesting this is brought about by the trou- 
ble caused by the numerous workings of stock which 
accumulate in our warehouses. You will observe that I 
use the word warehouses instead of sheds; this is a 
better term and gives more distinction to our business. 
The best is none too good for us; if we do not hold up 
our own heads and keep in good society, nobody will 
do it for us. \ 

There is no reason under heaven why a fine, modern 
structure as big as all outdoors, erected at great cost, 
filled with anywhere from $10,000 to $50,000 worth of 
bright, high grade, well made, well-cared-for lumber, 
sash and doors, should not be given the best and the 
most aristocratic name in the English language. 


Inaccuracy of Pattern a Handicap. 


This accumulation of stubs, of piles, of the different 
workings of lumber is a source of great trouble and loss. 
It is almost a daily occurrence for our stockkeeper to 
report a few hundred feet of several workings in the 
same grade, of siding, flooring, or ceiling. The patterns 
may be very similar, so near as not to be perceptibly dif- 
ferent to the inexperienced, but the tongue will not fit 
the groove, or as the carpenters say, ‘‘it works hard, and 
breaks in driving it together.’’ All worked stock of the 
same width and grade should be so milled that we could 
treat it as we do 8d nails, dumping it into the bins re- 
gardless of who worked it, and using any part for any 
purpose, until none is left. 

The retailer is helpless in this matter, if he be an 
extensive handler of worked yellow pine, for he must buy 
from many mills in order to get a good, average price 
and grade. He would never succeed if he made all his 
purchases of flooring from one mill, and siding from 
another, as he must buy at the best price where he can 
get the stock required, when he needs it. I offer the 
suggestion that some steps be taken by the manufactur- 
ers’ association to correct this source of much worry and 
expense to the dealer. 

While lack of uniformity in working is bad and should 
be remedied as speedily as possible, yet it dwindles into 
insignificance when compared to some other sins of the 
manufacturer. For example: The working of 4-inch 
strips into 314-inch flooring instead of 34-inch; or 
3-inch strips into 24-inch face instead of 2%4-inch, thus 
eutting away and burning up one-sixteenth of the lumber 
in the 4-inch or one-twelfth in the 3-inch stock, losing to 
the consumer 1,500 feet of 4-inch flooring or 2,000 feet 
of 3-inch flooring on a car of 24,000 feet. If this were 
3-inch B and better flooring, worth $30 a thousand, the 
user sustains a loss of $2.50 a thousand feet, being $60 
a ear, in order that the manufacturer may add to his 
wealth the infinitesimal sum of 66 cents a thousand 
which is the freight saved on the extra weight of 8314 
feet. Another bad thing is the reduction of 1-inch 
boards to % inch scant, instead of % as of old or 33 
now in general use, thus wasting one-thirteenth of the 
substance in order to save the small sum of 25 to 50 
cents a thousand feet. 

But of all the inexcusable practices in the manufac- 
ture of yellow pine we feel that there is less reason for 
working casing out of 5-inch strips to 45-inch and 
charging for 6-inch than for any other, thus causing 
the consumer to pay for 3,33314 feet more than he 
gets, worth $116.66%, per car of 20,000 feet board 
measure at $35 a thousand. This approaches very closely 
to highway robbery, if not that bad; certainly it is 
taking something which does not belong to them. An- 


* Address delivered before the Ohio Association of Retail 
a Dealers’ annual méeting at Toledo, Ohio, February 5, 
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other case of saving a few dollars in freight for the 
manufacturer at the expense of the other fellow. 

These remind us very much of some other practices 
prevalent in our Southland, such as burning cotton to 
keep the price up, or ruining the sugar industry to carry 
out an old, antiquated, exploded, free trade theory, tariff 
for revenue only; or joining the night-riders and partici- 
pating in the destruction of and often burning large 
warehouses owned and operated by men, or companies, 
who have always bought and paid fair prices for their 
crops; or reducing the tariff on wool so that the Texan 
must sell his sheep and let his valuable land grow up in 
weeds and brush; or taking protection from iron so that 
foreign competitors may come in with their wares and 
reduce Birmingham and like great industrial centers to 
the old time, slow-going, southern towns. 


Putting the Profit Where It Belongs. 


Again, we are vitally interested in the proper caring 
for and handling of yellow pine stock. I should think 
it would be money, and lots of it, in the manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ pockets instead of the pockets of the rail- 
roads if all lumber were kiln dried. Yes, I mean piece 
stuff as well as good lumber! Millions of dollars are 
paid out annually to railroads on unnecessary weight 
caused by green and wet lumber. Think of it! Fifteen 
thousand feet of 2x4—12 and 14-foot stuff costing us 
$225, and $120 of this for freight. I was talking 
recently to a small dealer from North Carolina, who 
shipped approximately 1,000 cars last year. About one- 


half, or 500 cars, came right from the saw, weighing . 


from 4,200 to 4,500 pounds to the thousand, and the 
balance was air dried, reducing it to near 3,700 pounds 
per thousand. This caused somebody to pay on a 16-cent 
rate—counting an average of 15,000 feet to the car— 
$21,600 more than if the lumber were kiln dried. And if 
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it had been shipped from a southwestern point on a 
32-cent rate it would have been $43,200 on the same 
1,000 cars. Should this obtain in a business of 1,000 
ears, what an enormous sum must unnecessarily be paid 
out by all who manufacture, ship, and use lumber. In- 
stead of spending 25 cents a thousand, and often more, 
for sticking as well as being compelled to pile the stock 
out in the open that it may dry, we could rick it up in 
closed bins under cover, thus saving from 1,200 to 2,000 
pounds excess weight on each load of 2,000 feet hauled 
out, or six tons on every car of 15,000 feet, making 4,000,- 
000 pounds, equal to 2,000 tons, in a small business of 
300 carloads annually. This extra weight will cause an 
additional outlay in teams and trucks of at least $5 a 
day in handling the same 300 cars yearly, for we must 
not forget that all lumber is handled two or more times 
by the retailer, and twelve to fifteen times from the tree 
to the consumer. 

Further, kiln seasoned lumber is not all burnt and 
blue when unloaded; is much easier cared for in the 
yard or warehouse, especially closed warehouses; keeps 
bright in hot weather, consequently looks better, sells 
better, is more easily handled, reduces the investment in 
freight, and makes more money annually in cash dis- 
counts. 

If piece stuff were kiln dried straight at the sawmill, 
we would have little or no trouble keeping it in good 
shape in our yard. To my mind, this is one place where 
good management and prompt action are needed, result- 
ing in profit to all concerned, except the railroads. 


Possible Objections Answered. 


Many will say this is impractical for the reason that 
most of those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber throughout the yellow pine South and West are 
not financially able to equip their plants with up to date 
dry kilns, and in some instances the cut is so small it 
would not justify them to install such kilns, even though 
they have thé means and in¢lination, This pérhaps is 





true, but observation and experience the last thiri 
years convince me that there is no branch of any tra 
wherein so much mismanagement and wilful extray 
gance are practiced as by the small, unprepared, incon 
petent sawmill men both north and south. If somethi: 
could take place by which many of these were eli: 
inated it certainly would be a godsend to the trade i 
general. All the average sawmill man, who is so unfo 
tunate as to be in possession of an old boiler or tracti: 
engine and portable mill, thinks of is to get the dai 
thing going. He loves so much to hear the whistle blo. 
the engine exhaust, the saw sing, the ox driver cuss, th 
he is oblivious to proper production, proper handlin; 
profits, or anything except making a fuss and noise. 
poor fellow not only makes no profit for himself, but |i 
cuts, butchers and destroys good timber, piles it \ 
and lets it warp, twist and rot, he finally becoming fina: 
cially hard up; selling for near nothing that which, i 
properly manufactured, would have gone out into the 
building world at the market price, serving the purpo 
for which nature intended it. Our suggestion to th 
small producer, who saws and cares for lumber we 
and cannot afford to construct dry kilns for lack o! 
funds, would be that he make an arrangement wit! 
some firm that has a kiln and send his lumber there. 

We believe a plan can be worked out in each section 
by which large dry kilns could be erected at some cen 
tral point where many mills may have their work done, 
and thus save money for all. Pardon me when I mak 
the extravagant statement that we can find nowhere 
such wilful waste and gross loss as that caused by the 
incompetent producers of lumber. To manufacture ani 
market the products of our forests improperly is not 
only a great waste, but a crime. 

Here is where the conservationist should have started 
long ago; no field was or is half so promising of pro- 
lific results, and we should all join with him in an effort 
to bring about a speedy reformation. 


Modern Railroad Cars and Equipment. 

When we take into account that in one year there 
was manufactured in the United States 44,500,000,000 
feet of lumber, 14,000,000,000 shingles, 3,500,000,000 
lath (500,000,000 feet being produced by our own State, 
and twice that amount consumed) aggregating the enor 
mous sum of 140,000,000,000 pounds—70,000,000 tons— 
3,500,000 cars of 40,000 pounds each, and then realize 
that 99 percent of this was handled twice and much of 
it many times over the railroads, and that the greater 
part of it was loaded to and from cars no more suit- 
able for the purpose than a farm wagon is for an am- 
bulance, much of it by main strength and awkwardness, 
we do not wonder that many manufacturers and dealers 
show no earnings at the end of the year. However, 
this works the greater hardship and loss on the retailer, 
as too frequently no thought or care is given, while the 
ear is being loaded, as to how the lumber is to be gotten 
out. 

Loading promiscuously, miscellaneous sizes, is a too 
common practice of many manufacturers. ‘To illustrate: 
Along comes a salesman with a list of yellow pine di- 
mension, all classified (on paper), starting with, say, 
100 pieces 2x4-9 running up to 2x12-20. We place our 
order, naturally expecting it to be shipped about as 
written, but when the car arrives, to our sorrow, we 
find the shipper has disregarded our best interest en- 
tirely, and upon unloading we get first a 2x4-9, next a 
2x4-16, then a 2x12-18, and so on, not being able to 
get as many as a dozen pieces of any one size at a 
time. This manner of loading cars requires that either 
the stock be assorted before it is hauled, or taken to 
some suitable place, assorted and then rehauled to the 
various piles or bins. Experience has proved this more 
than doubles the cost of unloading. 

While speaking of improperly loading lumber into 
ears I desire to ask, Are there any retailers here who 
have had trouble getting cars started to unload? Did 
you ever climb up on the side of a car at great incon 
venience and risk to body, limb and life, hanging on by 
your very eyelids, finger and toe nails, standing in mid- 
air straining every muscle to keep your position, while 
attempting to get a 20-foot joist or a bundle of siding 
from out the top of the car, which is jammed in 50 
tight against the roof that you could hardly move it, 
and all the time wondering if they had driven the lum- 
ber in with a sledge, or filled the car from the top with 
a hay fork, and put the roof on afterward? 

This is not only trying on the lumberman’s religion, 
but detrimental to his year’s earnings as well. It, 
perhaps, will not come to the manufacturer and whole- 
saler with the same pecuniary force as it does to the 
average dealer, for the manufacturer is better equipped 
for handling stock, he haying provided himself with 
docks and different devices to help him in his work. 
Then, putting lumber into a car is much easier than 


taking it out. 
Routing Cars. 


Another thing we desire to speak of in this connec- 
tion, which will greatly benefit the retailer, is the proper 
showing of the routing of cars on the bill of lading. 
The average shipper holds on to this document as though 
his very life depended on it. The bill of lading should 
in every instance show fully the complete routing of the 
ear, naming the points of interchange between the roads 
hauling it and should invariably accompany the invoice. 
If the bill of lading is to be surrendered to the railroad 
company for the purposé of revonsignitiy thé car, then 
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‘ie invoice should show the point and date of shipment, 
gether with the full routing. All exchange bills of 
ding should be procured and mailed to the consignee 

the earliest possible date. This important docu- 
ent is desired by the retailer for the following rea- 
ms: First, it enables him to approximate the time 
ie ear should arrive; second, it assists him to. expedite 
ie movement of the car; third, he is able to make de- 
red changes, often resulting in a great saving of time 
ad money; fourth, and lastly, it places in his hand the 
y»wer to demand the proper delivery, in event that im- 
roper delivery is tendered. 


L.esigning and Building Suitable Cars for the Lumber 
Trade. 


Statistics show that lumber ranks third in the indus- 
ries of the United States as well as in our own State, 
mounting in round numbers to $1,156,000,000 and $156,- 
00,000, respectively; a coincidence, lumber holding third 
lace in State and Nation. This being true we feel 

‘hat more consideration should be given to designing 
nd building suitable cars for the transportation of the 
normous tonnage of freight handled by the lumber 
irade of our land. I cannot understand why some 
one has not been just as anxious to equip the rail- 
roads with a modern lumber car as they have been to 
supply coal, coke, cattle, fruit, vehicle, furniture, and 
refrigerator cars; all these are especially designed with 
the object in view of properly caring for the merchan- 
dise in transit, at the same time reducing the cost and 
tacilitating the handling of it. When we stand and 
watch a long train of freight cars go by we see all 
the different branches of big trade listed except lumber. 

Who ever saw a fine, new car built especially for 
handling and hauling lumber marked ‘‘ California Sugar 
Vine???’ But we have seen ‘‘P. Armour Sugar Cured 
Hams.’’?’ Who ever saw ‘‘ William Buchanan or Ger- 
main & Boyd Lumber: Company, Creosote Lumber Com- 
pany, Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, Choice, Well 
Made, High Grade Yellow Pine Products?’’ But you 
have seen ‘‘Famous Lager Beer, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
St. Louis, Mo.’’ Here is an instance where great stress 
and publicity are given to that which wrecks homes and 
defiles the body, but nothing is said regarding that which 
builds homes and protects the body. Another ease of 
the shoemaker’s wife: we furnish the great bulk of the 
material for many cars, but ‘‘have none of our own.’’ 

Under the heading of handling lumber, I feel it is 
permissible for me to say, in conclusion, a few words 
(on the side) to my brother, the retailer. Pardon the 
personal allusion when I tell you that we have just 
completed the most modern warehouse in Ohio, where we 
put our lumber up in good shape for practically one- 
half the former cost, making it look worth from $2 
to $5 a thousand more and allowing it to improve with 
age, like whisky. My reference to the foregoing is 
made to show that although we, as retailers, are greatly 
imposed upon by the railroads and shippers, yet no 
damage or loss of time and money sustained in these 
ways amounts to anything compared to the great loss 
caused by our own mismanagement and failure to think 
out and prepare proper housing and equipment to 
handle the unloading of our incoming freight. We 
so often say, ‘‘Oh, my business is small, and it is not 
worth while,’’ or it may be many of us are like Topsy 
—we were not born into the business in an intelligent 
way, but ‘‘just growed,’’ — along from year to 
year in the same old way, when if we had let our gray 
matter work more and our hands, back and feet less, 
and had invested one-tenth the time and money in fixing 
and building suitable places to unload and house our 
merchandise that it has cost us by mismanagement, 
we would have more money and strength at the present 
time. 

We know by actual experience that in no other line 
is waste of time and money in handling tonnage com- 
parable to that obtaining in the retail lumber business. 
The ear situation, as well as the slipshod manner in 
which many retailers care for their stock, reminds us 
of an old pioneer who settled in the wilds of West Vir- 
ginia in the early ’50s. He owned a large tract of 
splendid virgin timber, consisting of much fine poplar, 
walnut, hemlock, spruce and oak, abounding in great 
numbers of bear, deer and all kinds of game. He 
lived there for fifty long years in a small, two-roomed 
shanty, while there was being cut from his lands 
millions of feet of the choicest lumber, which went out 
into the markets of the world to build palaces for 
other people. Yet, out of this great abundance, which 
he could have had for the taking, he never provided 
himself with a good house, or suitable furniture, not 
even so much as a bear skin to lay on his floor, or a 
deer skin to adorn the walls of his home. This is too 
much like the producers, shippers, and handlers of lum- 
ber; they furnish material to build suitable cars and 
homes for the various other branches of trade, adver- 
tising their wares from coast to coast, while lumber 
rides and resides in any old thing. 





DENIES RESUMPTION OF OPERATION. 


CoLtumBus, Miss., Feb. 8.—Rumors recently have been 
circulated to the effect that the Columbus Lumber Com- 
pany would begin operations shortly. In consequence 
the company has been receiving a large number of letters 
from men making application for work and, in some 
cases, hopeful applicants have paid out railroad fare to 
visit Columbus in person and apply for positions. D. F. 
McCullough, assistant treasurer and manager of the 
company, however, announces that the officers of the 
company have not decided when the mill will begin saw- 
ing and the ultimate decision will depend entirely upon 
the condition of the lumber market. The company sees 
nothing in present yellow pine conditions to justify 
operating its plant. 





REFINANCING LARGE ENTERPRISE. ° 


Arrangements Made That Insure Continued and Suc- 
cessful Operation of Pacific Coast Company. 


In view of a number of inaccurate statements re- 
cently published in regard to Charles A. Smith and 
his companies and their financial affairs, it seems wise 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to make public in the 
interest of all concerned the results of inquiries it has 
made as to the present status of Mr. Smith’s affairs 
and the arrangements that have been made and are now 
being perfected for so adjusting them that his com- 
panies shall have ample funds, to take care of bonded 
liabilities as they mature, to furnish working capital 
and to assure the continued and successful operation 
of the business, protecting all concerned. The informa- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was secured from 
Mr. Smith himself and from some of his principal 
creditors, and representatives of bond holders. 

Mr. Smith states that prior to the commencement 
of the war he had made arrangements to dispose of a 
portion of his unoperated timber holdings and generally 
to rearrange his finances, but that the outbreak of the 
war interfered with the consummation of those plans. 
In consequence, in November, 1914, he had several con- 
ferences with his principal creditors and expressed his 
willingness to follow any reasonable lines which they 
might suggest. These creditors suggested that it might 
be well to select an advisory committee to assist in the 
financing and operative handling of the properties; 
that there was no desire on their part to embarrass 
him or his companies by pressing their claims, as they 
believed that the assets were both large and of high 
quality and that the affairs of Mr. Smith and his com- 
panies were inherently sound and could be put in satis- 
factory condition within a reasonably short time pro- 
vided they were carefully handled and certain unpro- 
ductive properties were sold. 

Within the last month and up to the present these 
conferences have been numerous and have resulted in 
the adoption of definite plans by which both the in- 
terests of Mr. Smith and his companies and the creditors 
would be protected and subserved. The suggestion of 
an advisory committee resulted in the selection, with 
the approval of Mr. Smith, of Messrs. C. R, Johnson, 
of San Francisco, Cal., president of the Union Lumber 
Company; James E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich., vice 
president of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company, and 
Herman Waldeck, vice president of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 

The plans concerning the finances of the Smith 
properties are complete as to their purpose and scope, 
and details are now being worked out. It is con- 
templated that through the sale of unproductive proper- 
ties and some additional financing sufficient funds will 
be placed at the command of the companies not only 
to take care of their bonded indebtedness and other 
outstanding liabilities, but to furnish sufficient working 
capital to assure the continued and successful opera- 
tion of the business. 

Mr. Smith and his companies are very large holders 
of stumpage in Oregon and California, the timber tribu- 
tary to the operated plants alone being sufficient to 
insure the perpetuity of a cut much larger even than 
the present output, and the investment in and value of 
the plants, consisting of logging railroads and equip- 
ment, saw mills, planing mills, ships, yards near San 
Francisco ete., is very large, making the total assets 
of the companies on a very conservative valuation 
largely in excess of the entire indebtedness. Fer many 
reasons, therefore—reasons relating to the security of 
the investment, the interests of creditors and the welfare 
of the lumber industry—it seemed important that the 
operation of this property should not be halted, but 
that it should be made possible, by putting it in easier 
financial situation, uninterruptedly to continue opera- 
tions on a basis which would assure its financial suc- 
cess, 

Lyon, Gary & Co., bankers of Chicago, through whom 
Mr. Smith has done a considerable part of his financing, 
stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday of 
this week that the secured creditors represented over 
90 percent of the total indebtedness and that they were 
practically unanimous in codperating to solve the Smith 
affairs along the lines indicated above. They felt that 
the situation was basically sound, and that with the co- 
operation of all the creditors the plan could be carried 
to a prompt and successful conclusion. 





TO TAX TIMBERLANDS. 


LittLE Rock, ArkK., Feb. 8.—The house passed the 
resolution introduced by Representative Carruth of Brad- 
ley County to submit to the people at the general election 
in September, 1916, a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for a graduated land and income tax. 
It provides for a- graduated tax on all improved lands 
held by any person, firm or : 
corporation in excess of 320 
acres. The amendment is 
aimed at large corporations British Columbia 


A e Puget Sound 
holding lands which, accord- Grays Harbor 





ing to Mr. Carruth, will not Willapa Harbor ........... 


Columbia River 


sell the lands at reasonable Goos Bay and Ore. Coast .: 


prices. The principle of the 
amendment, relating to the 
levying of a State income 
tax, is identical with that 
of the Federal income tax 


i. British Columbia .......... 
law. The burden, Mr. Car Washington ...ccccccccceee 


ruth explained, would fallon oregon 
the persons who are most 
able to pay the tax. 








RO re eee 
Comparative—British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. 


TOCAIS cccccccccccccceicccecGesvecssseccece 1,693,621,192 


The author of the bill said that three large lumber 
concerns own three-fourths of the timber and cut-over 
lands of Bradley County, and they refuse to sell any of 
the lands to settlers. Mr. Belote and several others 
argued against the passage of the bill on the ground 
that it was an unwarranted assault upon the interests 
of great corporations that furnish employment to thou- 
sands of men in the State. Further consideration of the 
measure was blocked by the action of the federation of 
labor in filing with the secretary of state a petition for 
the initiation of an amendment which is designed to 
cure defects in the present initiative and referendum law. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
MEET 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11—A joint meeting of the 
chairmen of the various committees and subcommittees 
of the Southern Pine Association was held at the Mer- 
cantile Club in St. Louis today with the following 
present: 


President Charles S. Keith, Kansas City; W. R. Pickering, 
Kansas City ; Directors C. D. Johnson and J. S. Crawford, St. 
louis; R. A. Long, Kansas City, chairman of the advertising 
committee ; W. J. Haynen, Hattiesburg, Miss., chairman of the 
grading committee; J. B. White, Kansas City, chairman for- 
estry committee ; H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark., chairman trans- 
portation committee; S. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss., chairman sub- 
committe on building construction ; O, O. Axley, Warren, Ark., 
chairman subcommittee on lath and by-products; F. H. 
Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala., chairman subcommittee on fire 
prevention ; J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex., chairman sub- 
committee on silos; B. F. Bonner, Houston, Tex., chairman sub- 
committee on substitutes; A. Trieschmann, Crossett, Ark., 
chairman subcommittee on new uses for lumber; Phil Rogers, 
Laurel, Miss., chairman subcommittee on export sales; Henry 
Schott, Kansas City, advertising manager; Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, St. Louis, consulting engineer, and J. E. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La., secretary and manager. 

The chairman of each committee made a report on 
the work proposed by his committee. 

Henry Schott, of Kansas City, was engaged as ad- 
vertising manager for the association. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk presented his report as 
consulting engineer and the meeting adjourned this 
afternoon. 


WEST COAST SHIPMENTS BY WATER. 


Totals for 1914 Show Big Decrease, With Greatest 
Loss in California Trade. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 6.—The following report of the 
water-borne shipments from British Columbia, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, both domestic and foreign, was pre- 
pared by F. W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau. The comparison shows 241,214,- 
533 feet more lumber was shipped in 1913 than in 1914. 
While 1914 shows this big loss in total of waterborne 
shipments, the report of lumber inspected shows a much 
smaller loss, or a gain in proportion of about 100,000,000. 
feet. The biggest decrease in shipments was in domestic 
trade and this entire loss is from California business as 
the miscellaneous domestic water-borne shipments show 
an increase of 13,834,893 feet. The decrease in the Cali- 
fornia business-in 1914, compared to 1913, totals 163,- 
513,507 feet. 

Comparative Statement 1913-1914 of Water-Borne Ship- 
ments from British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. 
Total Feet B. M., Lumber, Lath and Pickets. 























1914 1913 
Feet B. M. Feet B. M. 
California 
San Prancisco Bay .%.<s.ccceecs 565,647,823 620,407, 284 
San Pedro Bay and vicinity.... 462,647,645 556.339, 192 
CE re casadencedsekenaste 26,926,499 32,943,650 
po POT ore 19,313,499 28,358,847 
Totals California ......... 1,074,535,466 1,238,048,973 
Loss—163,513,507 feet 
RE ie chencecvecndcncevens ss 6,583,624 2,136,362 
WONG DONENOOE ce ccccascacece (evngtédeus 126,186 
British Columbia ............. 1,619,139 8,127,625 
ere 19,293,733 20,827,837 
WCRI Sas se waccecseeaeee $4,171,909 8,468,790 
Hawaiian Islands ...cccceccses 36,297,211 54,447,051 
Philippine Islands ............. 12,513,783 7,510,736 
Totals miscel. domestic.... 110,479,399 96,644,506 
Gain—13,834,893 feet 
BOE gos ci ce cbneeneusonets 192,753,406 238,773,612 
NOW DeGleme ..ccccccccccccces 12,843,774 8,611,855 
West Coast:So. America.. . 79,445,282 123,636,400 
East Coast So. America.. 7,945,010 4,429,087 
eae “a 5,324,474 6,426,171 
Central America ....ccccrcqece 104,703 65.096 
CRI eccesctnvaceasccececeeve 124,934,363 106,429,576 
GUE wasevtcsceetes 10,936,136 21,188,943 
South Sea Islands ... 41,376 11,893,020 
U. K. and Continent 35,614.850 45,540,955 
MIE ian Ch occas Coe eevvcccqans 12,566,188 22,575,879 
WHGIE bc vccccacccsccceesscveces 14,696,765 10,571,652 
Totals foreign ....ccccccves 508,606,327 600, 142,246 
Loss—91,535,919 feet 
COTO 65.06 <5. 00 6cstectscccees 1,074,535,466 1,238,048,973 
Miscel. Domestic ........22.0-. 110,479,399 96,644,506 
POPU vcccccceccccccncescenes 508,606,527 600,142,246 
WORM sicacctsecccssesectes 1,693,621, 192 1,934,835,725 
Net Loss—241,214,533 feet 
Summary 1914. 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
8,287,939 33,190,481 41,478,420 
226,208,058 201,834,374 428,042,432 
293,526,275 69,608,917 363,135,192 
vei dateneeseeetwas 102,306,048 14,819,793 117,125,841 
Re 314,000,132 188,702,341 502,702,473 
Ciekeesecseeedéaun 240,686,413 450,421 241,136,834 
New nthcdacedsdnlodees 1,185,014,865 508,606,327 1,693,621,192 


Total Water-Borne. 


1914, 1913. Loss, 
ee Tere er er 41,478,420 53,810, 200 12,331,780 
eereveeccccnceceeee © 59,289,510 1,100, 100,600 140,811,090 
oes oecseccccccceces 692,853,262 780,924,925 


88,071,663 
241,214,533 





1,934,835,725 


Total amount inspected (cargo), 1,267,040,751 ft. B. M. 
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PRESERVING TIMBER BY KYAN’S PROCESS. 





Utilization of an American Invention—Eight Phases of Superiority in Prac- 
tice as Compared With Other Methods. 





[By Dr. FRIEDRICH MOLL. ] 


Among the best processes for the preservation of 
timber that have proven their value in long experience 
is that of Howard Kyan. Really this process, consist- 
ing in the immersion of timber in a solution of 
bichloride of mercury, is not of English origin and 
even not of French, as some people, referring to a 
notice in the memoir of the Academy of Science of 
Paris (1705), believe; but is a destructive American 
invention. For a long time before that time we read 
in the annals of the Franciscan monks of the Islands 
of Porto Rico and Jamaica that they used bichloride 
of mereury to protect the timber of their houses and 
furniture from the ravages of the ‘‘woodlice’’— 
obviously white ants. The effect of this impregnation 
is said to have been very good. And up to this time 
bichloride of mercury has not lost a bit of its reputa- 
tion as a very effective preservative of timber against 
all its enemies. 

It remained for Kyan first to have the use of this 
salt placed upon a scientific basis and on a large scale. 
The year 1838, when Kyan first published his studies 
and took a patent for the use of his salt, was one of 
great importance for wood impregnation, for during 
this year four processes of timber preservation were 
patented or published that ever since and until now 
have been of greatest importance. While nearly all 
others of the more than 1,000 patented processes have 
been forgotten in a few years, the process of Bethell 
with creosote, of Burnett with chloride of zinc, of 
Boucherie with sulphate of copper and of Kyan with 
bichloride of mercury have all found the widest dis- 
tribution and are still those that are most used. 

The prices of the salts and oils and other commer- 
cial, political and individual conditions have worked 
against the general adoption of these processes. The 
process of Boucherie, by which once nearly all tele- 
graph administrations of the world preserved their 
poles, has within the last ten years been abandoned 
by most of them on account of its relative ineffective- 
ness when compared with the three other processes, 
and only its native country—France—has used it ex- 
clusively until now. The process of Burnett is mostly 
used in the United States and in Austria, while in 
Great Britain and Germany, where creosote is rather 
cheap, Pothell’s process is preferred. The process of 
Kyan, now the most important process, was for a long 
time highly neglected. But the Imperial German Post- 
Administration that had set poles prepared by all the 
four above named processes, and that has since 1855 
had every pole—up to this time more than 7,000,000 
poles—watched by its employees, and that by this 
means has secured a perfectly uniform record of the 
greatest value, found out that the poles preserved by 
Kyan’s process may well rival with regard to their 
economy the poles found best; viz., the creosoted poles. 
If in the United States creosote is much more expen- 
sive than in Germany, while the price of sublimate 
differs very little, it is evident that Kyan’s process 
even in the United States has great importance in 
the whole problem of timber preservation. 

Briefly, the process consists in a prolonged immer- 
sion of the timber in a sufficiently strong solution of 
bichloride of mercury. On the European continent 
there exist about forty plants of this kind with an 
annual capacity of 20,000 cubic feet upwards to 5,000,- 
000 cubie feet. Fifteen of them have been erected 
within the last seven years. In Germany and Austria 
Kyan’s: process has practically taken the place of 
Boucherie’s process and has done much for the in- 
crease of timber preservation. Our readers will know 
what that means for the conservation of the forests 
if they hear that, for instance, in Germany not one 
single telegraph or telephone pole and not one single 
pine tie (oak ties are very scarce in Germany) are 
used untreated. 


In the course of seven to ten days, according to the ~ 


kind of wood, the timber absorbs about 10 percent of 
its volume of the solution. While the life of untreated 
pine ties and pine poles is about five to seven years 
that of the kyanized poles and ties is sixteen to 
eighteen years on an average. 

There are some general conditions for every kind 
of impregnation and we will see if the process of Kyan 
agrees with them. First, the process must be effec- 
tive. The comparison of the numbers above given, 
namely, five years and seventeen years of duration, 
shows that the process is highly effective. Second, 
the process must be economical. Generally one takes as 
a basis for economy the cost of the impregnated timber 
divided by its duration in years. While this quotient 
is for the cubic foot of unimpregnated pine timbers, 
24 cents divided by six years, namely, 4 cents, it is 
for kyanized timber of the same kind; 32 cents divided 
by sixteen years, namely, 2 cents; that is, only half 
of the untreated. In some cases, for instance in mines 
where the decay of timber is very rapid and where 
sometimes the timbers decay in one year, the differ- 
ence is still greater. 

The third faetor is possibility of control. If the 
sublimate is produced with a purity of nearly 99 per- 
cent there is a possibility of control beyond any other 
salt or oil, and one gets at all times a salt of the same 
quality as that first used. The only thing one must 
do is to control by pérsons of responsibility the proeess 
itself, and that is executed according to the regula- 





tions found best by the Government or the administra- 
tion. But that makes not the slightest difficulty if the 
manner of control is very simple. . 

Fourth, the process must not be dangerous either to 
the workman or to persons using the impregnated tim- 
ber. From time to time it is said by those commer- 
cially interested that the use of kyanized wood is 
poisonous. Only a few days ago I found such a 
report in a technical journal. Asking the author to 
give me the address of the telephone company where 
this accident happened, he wrote to me that ‘‘he him- 
self only had heard of this accident by a friend of 
his who sold impregnated poles and that he himself 
did not know the address of the named concern.’’ 
That may be sufficient to show the trustworthiness of 
such reports. The reports of an American journal of 
1870 of poisoning of cows that had licked the surface 
of kyanized ties are of the same character. The farmer 
who told this story probably only used the antipathy 
against these ties to make good money from his cows, 
dead of some illness. Another objection against the 
sublimate is that this salt is volatile. Those persons 
who say so never had measured the evaporation of 
sublimate. Indeed, it is so small that only by the 
very subtlest instruments may one find the pressure 
of the gas at 60 degrees of Celsius. At the normal 


temperature of 20 degrees Celsius the pressure is 
small that one cubic meter of air perfectly saturat. 
with gas of sublimate can not. contain more than .0() 
gram. One may calculate what time a man must li 
in a room witk perfectly saturated air to take the ma 
of sublimate which would be sufficient to poison hi 
or to do any harm. To make another comparison, t! 
air of our railway stations saturated with the gas: 
of sulphur from the sulphur-bearing coal is much moi 
dangerous. 

Fifth, by impregnation the qualities of the timb: 
must not be altered. Kyanizing does not make tl 
surface of the timber harder, so it may be planed an, 
sawn as easily as before. It does no harm to ar 
paint or coating, nor does it injure nails and screws 
not even paper. 

Sixth, after impregnation the combustibility of th 
timber shall not become greater. This point is th: 
great objection against creosoting. On the contrary) 
every salt diminishes the combustibility and the in 
flammability. It is true kyanized timber may by mn 
means be ¢alled ‘‘fireproof’’ timber, but the inflan 
mability is not greater than that of untreated timbe: 
and if wanted one may add to the sublimate solution 
other salts that protect the timber against fire. 

Seventh, the impregnation shall not give any colo 
or bad smell to the timber. This condition is not by) 
kyanization. If one wishes one may mix the salt wit! 
any coloring matter that is indifferent to sublimate. 

Eighth, the greatest advantage of kyanizing, to m) 
mind, is that this process may be used in the smallest 
plant and that it is possible to adapt plants to the 
smallest quantities of timber. It is really the process 
for the ‘‘little farmer’’ and other persons of the kind 
that use timber for gardening, for poles, for fence 
posts, for outbuildings and the like. 





SOLVING TIMBER TAXATION PROBLEMS. 





How Lumbermen and Farmers of the Far Northwest Have Co-operated — 
Saving Leaks in Public Money—Tangible Results. 





Timber holders pretty nearly everywhere complain <of 
unjust or burdensome taxes, or both. The tax problem 
is recognized as one of the most serious problems which 
must be solved before productive forestry can be prac- 
ticed in this country.’ Without attempting to meet the 
fundamental questions as to methods of taxation etce., 
some timber holders in Oregon have adopted ameliorative 
methods. They concluded that if they couldn’t change 
the method of taxation it would be of some decided 
advantage to reduce taxation. They would have less to 
pay in the way of taxes if they could reduce the assess- 
ments, or the rate, or the amount of money to be raised 
by taxation. They concluded that the opportunity was 
not then and there to do either of the first two, so they 
set themselves to reducing expenditures, 

Russell Hawkins, managing director of the Whitney 
Company, with about 5,000,000,000 feet of timber in and 
adjacent to Tillamook County, which lies around and 
back of Tillamook Harbor, west of Portland and south 
of the Columbia River, during a recent visit to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN described methods used by the 
timbermen in his district which have been very suc- 
cessful so far; and Mr. Hawkins himself is largely re- 
sponsible for the new movement in which he has been 
joined by other timber owners and their representatives. 
In fact the movement has spread to surrounding counties 
so that about 500,000 acres of timberland in that general 
district is interested. 

The Whitney Company is a logger as well as a timber 
owner, and Mr. Hawkins, who had for years lived in 
Portland, made up his mind that there would be ad- 
vantages in being on the ground, so he moved to Tilla- 
mook Harbor and proceeded to get acquainted with the 
country and his neighbors. One of the first things he 
discovered was that the taxpayers’ money was being 
spent with little business sense or prudence; in fact, it 
was being wasted. He gathered together enough abso- 
lute proof to convince any reasonable man and then 
began to evolve his plan of operations. He first inter- 
ested the timber owners, who are comparatively few in 
number and hold large tracts. Nearly all of them are 
coéperating now in“this work. It costs them two cents 
an acre and Mr. Hawkins says it has saved his company 
on the present assessment $10,600 and has cost the com- 
pany about $950. There is an absolute reduction of the 
former amount in the taxes paid and there has been 
no reduction whatever in the physical results of taxation 
—rather an improvement. That is to say, better roads 
and better bridges and better everything else are being 
built and more of them than before. 

On of the first things the timber owners did‘ was to 
hire a practical, shrewd Scotchman to get acquainted 
with the people and act as a sort of consulting engineer 
in behalf of the community at large. Mr. Hawkins him- 
self traveled around the country and got acquainted with 
everybody. There are a good many farmers in Tilla- 
mook County and their presence, if they are friends, is 
to be desired by the timbermen and they are. doing 
pioneer work in the building up of that isolated: district. 
Mr. Hawkins says that the farmers of that section are 
progressive, intelligent and honest, but they have been 
too busy with their own affairs to pay much attention to 
how the public affairs are actually being conducted and 
how the taxpayers’ money is being spent. Like people 
almost everywhere, they would make a big: protest when 
the taxes were levied, but finally grumblingly pay them 
and forget about them for a year. 


The timbermen realized that the farmers and all other 
taxpayers were in proportion just as vitally interested 
in how the public money was spent as they themselves 
were. Digging into county expenses they found that 
money was being thrown away right and left. There 
didn’t seem to be any particular evidence of dishonesty 
or graft on the part of the people or their elected rep 
resentatives, but there was ignorance and indifference 
a plenty. 

Mr. Hawkins gave numerous instances of what the 
timbermen discovered as to the way the people’s and 
their money was being spent. For example, several car- 
loads a year of corrugated galvanized iron pipe are 
bought, at a cost of about $3,000 a car. This pipe was 
used chiefly for culverts. By some adroit sleuthing it 
was discovered that the salesmen of one of the biggest 
companies were authorized to take orders at list, less 45 
percent and less freight. That is to say, the pipe would 
be delivered at 45 cents off the list. The county had 
actually been paying list, plus the freight—and the 
freight from Ohio to some shallow port on the Oregon 
coast is no small matter. The instructions to the sales- 
men further were that if it seemed necessary to make 
any further discount, headquarters must be consulted. 

Here was an absolute demonstration that fully half 
the money that the county had been paying for this 
pipe was either graft or 100 percent unasked profit to 
the manufacturer. That thing is being remedied. Ab- 
solutely unreasonable prices were being paid for bridges 
and bridge steel and in practically every department 
extravagance ruled. 

These facts were laid before the tax payers individ- 
ually and in small groups and through their farmers’ 
organizations, especially the grange, which is strong 
there. But the timbermen used some diplomacy. They 
said to the farmers: ‘‘We don’t care what you want 
to spend money for. We don’t care if you build roads 
where you think you need them. That is your business. 
You’re the voters and have the say. If you want a 
bridge anywhere go ahead. But we do want to see that 
our money and yours is properly spent and that all of 
us get the worth of our taxes. If you want a hard road, 
all right, but let’s see that it is built right and that it 
doesn’t cost any more than it ought to.’’ 

The timbermen did not attempt to mix in the party 
politics in the county, nor to dictate in any way. They 
simply offered to the farmers and other taxpayers their 
business experience and skill. The timbermen with their 
new allies, the farmers, went before the county court 
and demanded representation there. They wanted per- 
mission for a man to put his legs under the table with 
the rest of them and sce what they were doing and go 
into the books and contracts. They demanded that no 
amount above $100 should be spent without competitive 
bids, and that those bids should be backed by absolutely 
good bonds and that contracts should be fulfilled to the 
letter. The county bosses who had been running things 
to suit themselves for so many years didn’t like inter- 
ference, but one election settled their case. The farmers 
were practically to a man with the timbermen. The 
outcome was that so much money was. saved that tax 
levies could be reduced and were. 

Such was the result of frank,, business-like and friendly 
attitude on the part of the -timbermen toward the other 
property owners, and since faymers and other small prop- 
erty owners, though numerous, would not contribute very 
much on a pro rata basis to the support of this cam- 
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ign, the timbermen declined all offers of assistance 
nd raised the fund for this public work. So pleased 
ere the farmers with what had been done in their 
iterest that when Mr. Hawkins was in Washington on 
is recent six weeks’ absence from home, he received 
rom the head grange of Tillamook County a voluntary 
‘solution of thanks from the granges and farmers of 
ie county for what the timbermen had done, and prom- 
sing further codperation. 


Resolutions. 

WHERBAS, The timbermen are the holders of a large amount 
f the taxable property in Tillamook County, Oregon, and are 
hereby greatly interested in the present and future develop- 
ent of the county’s resources, and as they are now paying 
he greater portion of the taxes assessed in said county ; 
herefore be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Fairview Grange, No. 
75, of Tillamook County, Oregon, that we extend to the 
imber owners in said county our heartfelt thanks for the 
nterest they are taking in the management of the county's 
fYairs and the good and business-like manner in which they 
ave taken up the work to aid in bringing about a more just 
nd equitable administration in conducting the county's busi- 
ess. Be it further 

Resolved, That it is the earnest desire of this grange that 
he work promoted by the timbermen along this line be con- 
inued, and that we, as members of said grange, will aid 
hem by any honest and upright means which lie within our 
yower to bring about the desired results; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ask, and it is our earnest desire that all 
ounty business be done strictly according to law, and that 
the taxpayers of the county get value received for every 
jollar of the public nroney so expended. 

Dated at Tillamook, Oregon,: this 28th day of December, 
1914, 

(Signed) J. H. DUNSTAN, Master. 

. V. ANDERSON, Overseer. 
WILLIAM MAXWELL, Secretary. 


L 


Mr. Hawkins says that this codperative movement has 
vost very little money and not a great deal of time. Most 
of the real work was done by the Scotchman hired for the 
purpose. The success of the movement so far has been 
due to the fact that the timbermen were absolutely frank 
and square, asked nothing except codperation, and did 
not attempt to interfere in any way with what the people 
wanted. The secondary effect, Mr. Hawkins said, was 
in the farmers themselves getting closer. together and 
watching things. Roads were not being built simply for 
the purpose of spending money. The farmers were saving 
money and proposed to continue, and yet they were get- 
ting good improvements because their money was being 
honestly spent. 

Practically everywhere in the timbered parts of the 
United States it would seem that such a policy might 
work to good advantage for the man who pays taxes 
on timberlands. It is not a solution of the timberland 
taxation problem, so-called, but it greatly helps. 





REDWOOD SHIPMENTS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

W. E. Innes, secretary of the Redwood Shingle Asso- 
ciation, Eureka, Cal., recently issued a tabulated state- 
ment showing redwood shingles and shakes shipped from 
ilumboldt County, California, in 1914, giving the names 
of the shippers, quantity shipped by each producer, and 
quantity shipped to each buyer. 

Total shipments of shingles for 1914 were 315,109,000, 
as against 329,020,000 in 1913. Total shipments of 
shakes in 1914 were 14,495,400 pieces, as compared with 
10,368,175 pieces in 1913. Total shipments by grades 
for 1914 with comparative figures for 1913 follow: 

Shingles Shipped from Humboldt County in 1914. 

No. 1 CC *A* No. 2€C€ 






1914 5,000 83,504,000 26,341,000 
1913 : »,000 19,920,000 29,643,000 
No. 1 FC *A* FC Dim. Fan, FC 

oo Ae .... 88,859,000 5,588,000 3,001,000 
TS stele o 5 ae ae 59,333,000 11,941,000 2,554,000 
Total ehipmenmts for BOBS... .6..6- cece says .. .815,109,000 
OCG) “GNMIONtE: TOF TIS. ooo oo s.c.5 ste ccs ceines 829,020,000 


Shakes Shipped from Humboldt County in 1913. 
No, 1-6” No. 1-5” No, 1-4” ae No, 2-6” 








1914 ......9,615,700 288,425 44,150 7 0 4,475,875 
0 er 7,516,750 207, 84,375 64,950 2,494,175 
Ota? MHIPMGHIS TOP TOES...-. oo.60.69:0. 6008 wees 14,495,400 pieces 
"DR MHADUNGRIR: TOG TORS soca 6 cick ose sand 10,368,175 pieces 





MOVEMENT OF WESTERN PINE. 


The report of cut and shipments issued by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows that the cut for 
1913 was 889,113,957 feet and for 1914, 920,211,721 feet. 
The eut exceeded shipments by 51,395,624 feet. The re- 
port, which follows, also shows the percentage shipped 
each year to each State: 





——1913—- ~~—1914—— 

Cars Fee P.C. Cars Feet P. 0. 

FGGHS oases 2,094 0,196,609 5.99 2,313 56,919,271 6.55 
Montana 7,975 192,408,382 22.97 6.359 154,535,800 17.78 
Oregon .... 298 7,811,849 87 321 8,435,796 -97 
Washington. 2,817 67,154,890 8.02 2,165 50,230,955 5.78 
No. Dak.... 2,392 57,723,333 6.90 2,565 60,773,071 7.00 
So, Dak. .... 2,162 51,199,706 6.11 2,387 57,995,789 6.67 
Minnesota... 2,683 65,797,526 7.86 3,471 87,560,375 10.08 
Wisconsin... 1,835 42,668,727 5.09 2.047 47,555,309 5.47 
oe 2,309 55.473,008 6.62 2,883 70,020,656 8.06 

TIRROIS occ 1,559 36,406,704 4.35 1,809 43,020,383 4.95 
Kansas ..... 26 2,831,833 3.34 128 2,749,081 -32 
Nebraska.... 1,441 32,925,643 3.93 1,870 44,644,527 5.14 
Missouri..... 191 4,458,043 Be 2 5,650, 286 5 
Colorado.... 856 20,517,053 2.46 1,012 24,788,135 2.85 
Wyoming... 599 14,460,070 1.73 9,188,662 1.06 
3) 1,113 28,818,305 3,44 1,136 29,758,176 3.43 
Michigan.... 260 6,052,556 2 311 7,306,955 84 
Ohio, ....... 820 7,293,510 .87 601 14,254,832 1.64 
INGIAAR.. >: 77 1,647,571 19 41 991,73 11 


,738 ° 
At..Coast Sts. 2,010 47,259,262 5.64 2,606 61,022,609 7.03 


States ... 879 20,798,459 2.49 462 10,919,112 1.26 
Canada .... 938 21,657,363 2.59 801 19,001,77 2.19 


Calif.. ....4- CVee weespecne vas 6 167,078 .02 
Nev. & Okla. 18 479,428 -06 39 651,116 07 
Export ..... 1,927,267 28 ~ 28 684,606 -08 





Totals ...35,032 837,551,096 100.00 35,682 868,816,097 100.00 


Below is given a table of the totaf cut and total ship- 
ments for the last five years: 


ear Cut Shipments 
0 er ero ee peveere 876,649,147 822,930,944 
SE ls S6't apo ae eae Saeco 760,396,317 652,777,364 
PE bin coped Ss skins = wits pare asibenle a 864,994,678 984,934,608 
BE a ess widesine oes: Gans ates Oe na 889,118,957 837,551,096 
Dee 4855058 SPAS Eee Pee ee 920,211,721 868,816,097 


ORDER REFERENDUM ON SHIP PURCHASE. 





Chamber of Commerce Fails to Adopt Report and Question Is Referred to 
Membership—Research Work Is Urged. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—After the spirited con- 
test over the ship purchase bill on Thursday the interest 
in the proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce dwin- 
dled away somewhat, and the convention closed with 
rather a small attendance after officers had been elected 
and resolutions adopted. The vote on the report of 
the merchant marine committee condemning Government 
ownership of ships and suggesting a plan for loaning 
money to private individuals and corporations for build- 
ing up a merchant marine, was 161 yeas and 90 nays. 
The vote on the minority report of the committee, which 
in effect did not favor Government ownership as a per- 
manent institution, but indorsed the Administration ship 
purchase bill as a temporary expedient, was 121 to 129. 
Under the rules of the organization, it requires a two- 
thirds vote of a quorum to adopt and consequently 
neither report was adopted. It was then decided by 
unanimous vote to refer the whole matter to a referen- 
dum of the membership, and ballots are being prepared. 
This referendum will take forty-five days and by that 
time the pending bill will have been disposed of. 

Officers elected were: 


President—John H, Fahey, Boston, reélected. 

Ifonorary vice presidents—Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago; A. 
I. Farquhar, New York. 

Vice presidents—R. F. Maddox, Atlanta, Ga., and Henry L. 
Corbett, Portland, Ore., reélected. 

Treasurer—John Joy Edson. 

Secretary—Elliott Goodwin. 

Chairman executive committee—R. G. Rhett, Charleston, 
gS... €; 


An interesting speech of the last session was that of 
Arthur D. Little, of Boston, whose subject was the diffi- 
culties encountered in procuring dyestuffs on account of 
the European war. In his speech, however, Mr. Little 
touched upon the lumber industry as follows: 


We should first of all review our own almost boundless 
natural resources and especially should we consider our 
gigantic and shameful wastes. ‘They offer opportunity for 
the ultimate development of a score of industries of a magni- 
tude comparable to the color industry of Germany and for the 
almost immediate upbuilding of hundreds of smaller enter- 
prises relatively no less profitable. We waste for instance 
150,000,000 tons of wood a year, a billion feet of natural gas 
a day, millions of tons of flax straw at every harvest. Un- 
touched peat deposits fringe our entire Atlantic seaboard, 
beehive coke ovens flame for miles in Pennsylvania, wasting 
precious ammonia, and excite no comment, while the burning 
of a $1,000 house would draw a mob. The whole South is a 
reservoir of industrial wealth untapped in any proper sense. 
We have heard these things so often that we can go to sleep 
while hearing them. We need to really sense them, to get 
before our consciousness a clear conception of what they 
actually mean in terms of wasted wealth and present oppor- 
tunity. When we do this, and there is no better time than 
now, let us apply the lesson of the German coal-tar color 
industry to these far greater problems and solve them by the 
compelling agency of sustained, intensive research. 

To take one illustration only, the application to the lumber 
industry of the South of one-tenth the research energy and 
skill which were required to bring the coal-tar chemical 
industries to their present proud preéminence would unques- 
tionably result in the creation of a whole series of great 
interlocking industries, each more profitable than that of 
lumbering: The South would be in position to dominate the 
paper market of the world, it would transport denatured 
alcohol by pipe line and tank steamer, make thousands of 
tons a day of carbohydrate cattle feeds, reorganize and 
develop along new lines and to far better purpose its languish- 
ing naval stores industry, and find new opportunity at every 
hand. To do these thing in one industry and many things 
as good in other industries requires only a little faith, sus- 
tained, courageous effort, and the appreciation by American 
financiers of the earning power of research. 


; Resolutions Adopted. 


The following resolutions reported by the resolutions 
committee were adopted: 


National Budget. 


* WHEREAS, The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America has, since its inception, taken an emphatic interest 
in the great financial and educational questions related to the 
proposal for a natienal budget, and for budgetary procedure 
in exhibiting and determining the revenues and expenditures 
of the Government annually, as well as it plans for future 
work ; and 

WHEREAS, The Chamber of Commerce in its first referendum 
to its constituent bodies, in 1912, has recorded itself by an 
overwhelming majority of votes in favor of such procedure 
and of such an annual budget; now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America reaffirm its approval of the proposal for a 
national budget and for budgetary procedure in relation to the 
annual estimates of the executive departments, and in connec- 
tion with the annual —— for expenditures by Con- 
gress, and urges upon the attention of the President of the 

United States and of the members of Congress the advantage 
of, if not necessity for, great improvement in present methods 
of preparing and publishing estimates both of expenditures 
and of revenue ; and 

That the chamber further recommends to the consideration 
of the President and of Congress the proposals for budgetary 
procedure which have been exhibited by the chamber in its 
original referendum and in its publications subsequent 
thereto. 

Income Tax. 


WHEREAS, Decisions and rulings of the Department of 
Internal Revenue with respect to the income tax apparently 
attempt to establish the inconsisténcy that losses arising from 
the sale of property acquired outside of regular busines 
operations may not be deducted from taxabl# incomes, whil 
profits arising from the same kind of transactions must be 
included’ theréin ; and ; * 

WHEREAS, This interpretation of the law would appear fo 
be’ contrary. te the intent of its framers as established in 
congressional debates; amendments to effect such a purpose 
a been rejected by the body in which they were offered ; 
an 

. WHEREAS, These rulings and decisions tend ‘to bring the 
fairness of the law into question, and are unjust to the tax- 
payer, compelling him to establish his rights by the costly 
process of suit; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America in annual meeting assembled hereby protest 
against any interpretation of the income tax law which denies 
to the taxpayer the right to deduct from his income losses 
arising from transactions, the profits from which it is his duty 
to include ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the chamber appoint a 
committee to present the above resolution to the Treasury 
Department and to present arguments tor the reconsideration 
of its present rulings on this point; and be it further 

Resolved, That in event the Department does not see its 
way clear to grant relief from this unjust burden the directors 
of the chamber take such action as is necessary to bring the 
subject to the attention of Congress, and to secure if possible 
amendment of the law, which will prevent the taxation of 
income which does not in fact exist, by allowing the deduction 
from taxable income of all losses, however incurred, actually 
sustained during the taxable year. 


Tariff Commission. 


We note with great satisfaction the increasing interest 
shown in both the executive and legislative departments of the 
Government looking toward the creation of a means by 
which a persistent scientific study of tariff schedules may be 
pursued. Nevertheless we consider it desirable to restate the 
position of the chamber on this subject, previously expressed 
by a duly authorized referendum of all of its constituents’ 
In order to avoid the complete disturbance of business which 
invariably follows. a general revision of the tariff, we believe 
that a permanent tariff commission for the continuous study 
of the subject should be organized, with sufficiently stable 
tenure of office to be independent of all political considera- 
tions. All information secured by such commission should be 
available to either House of Congress and to the President, 
should be confined to ascertained facts, and should exclude 
recommendations unless called for. 


Commercial Statistics. 


WHEREAS, The lack of reliable statistical data concerning 
the material entering into the production of many basic 
industries, together with the absence of reliable figures relat- 
ing to the marketing and consumption of same, is responsibie 
to no smail degree for unsatisfactory conditions which at 
times prevail; and 
_ WHEREAS, Among the causes of such conditions, unsatis- 
factory and injurious to both capital and labor, the most 
important is overproduction due to lack of adequate statistical 
information ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America urges Congress to increase the appropri- 
ation for the Department of Commerce and to: instruct said 
Department to gather, compile and make available such 
information to all such industries as rapidly as the machinery 
for the work may be created efficiently. 7 


Industrial Efficiency. 
WHEREAS, No legislative enactment should have as its pur- 


ory interference with the development of industrial efficiency ; 
anc 






AS, No legislation should infringe upon those high 
1 les of American life which pledge to every American a 
right to obtain reward for merit because of superior ability, 
and no legislation should have as its result the impairment 
of individual ambition by leveling and restricting the rates of 
compensation ; and 


_ WHEREAS, Limitations upon the expenditure of appropria- 
tions may be so framed as to have the effect of general legis- 
lation in their enunciation of a policy of government; and 

WHEREAS, This chamber has already by referendum vote 
among its membership expressed its opposition to an analogous 
iimitation placed in the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill upon 
un appropriation for the enforcement of the antitrust laws; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the’ United 
States of America in annual meeting assembled urges the 
Senate and the House to reject the socalled Deitrich amend- 
ment to the pending bill which makes appropriations for the 
army in so far as this amendment seeks to prevent the study 
of methods to increase industrial efficiency in manufacturing 
establishments of the Government and to forbid additional 
compensation to employees as reward for improvement in 
skill and effort. 

Federal Trade Commission. 


We appreciate the magnitude of the task committed to the 
Federal Trade Commission, the benefits that may result from 
hearty codperation between the commission and the commer- 
cial interests of the country and the certain detriment sure to 
arise from an attitude of indifference or opposition. 

We cordially approve the suggestion of President Fahey to 
appoint a committee to carry this spirit of codperation into 
effect and we express the hope that this voluntary committee 
representing the business interests of the country may come to 
occupy a relationship toward this commission not unlike that 
providing for the advisory council under the Federal reserve 
act. 

Thanks to the President. 


Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America in annual session in Washington, D. C., 
February 3 to 5, 1915, extends to the President of the United 
States a unanimous expression of its appreciation and thanks 
for the thoughtful, inspiring and helpful address delivered by 
him to the delegates and their guests on Wednesday evening, 
February 3. , 
Thanks to Other Speakers. 


Resolved, That the chamber extends its hearty thanks to 
all of those officials of the United States Government and 
foreign Governments and private citizens who have addressed 
the third annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America at its session in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 3 to 5, 1915; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the chamber be instructed 
to express to each speaker the appreciation of the chamber of 
the courtesy he has thus extended in accordance with the 
above resolution. 

Services Rendered by Chamber. 


WHEREAS, The State and local organidations represented at 
this annual meeting by the New Jersey-elegation have had 
many opportunities during the last year to judge the character 
of the work performed by the Chamber’ of Commerce of, the 
United States of America through its refetenda, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, legislative and other bulletins, and the special réports 
on many inquiries made, all requiring the most extensive 
investigation’; and 

WHEREAS, It is the belief of the New Jersey delegation that 
this service has been invaluable to commercial organizations 
throughout the country; therefore, ‘be it 


Resolved, That the delegates here assembled express their 
appreciation of the excellent service rendered by the general 
office of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America and commend the painstaking and unselfish work of 
the officers and directors who made.this service possible. 


“ 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual meeting. 


February 16—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, lll. Winter meeting. 


February 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


February 17, 18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 18—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Masonic Temple Hall, Waterbury, Conn. Annual meet- 
ing. 

February 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
House of Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


February 20—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

February 23—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Associa- 
tion, ‘“‘The Washington,’’ Newark, N. J. Annual meeting 
and banquet. 


February 283—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 


February 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 


February 24, 25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 


February 24, 25—Forest Products Federation, Chicago. III. 
Special meeting. 


February 25, 26—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 


March 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Sioux City, lowa. Annual meeting. 


April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, lll. Annual meeting. 


July 21—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special meet- 
ing. 


CENTRAL IOWANS’ COMING CONVENTION. 


‘*A royal welcome awaits you,’’ according to the word- 
ing of a call addressed to those who will attend the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held February 22 and 2: 
at Cedar Rapids. The Montrose Hotel will be head- 
quarters and here, in the unconventional language of the 
call, which throughout is a novelty, ‘‘ Local hosts ten- 
der a feast of welcome and novelty entertainment. 
Ladies will be entertained at 6 o’clock dinner and later 
at Majestic Theater.’’ A directors’ meeting will be 
held on the evening of Monday. On the 23d the dele- 
gates and their ladies will tour the plant of the Quaker 
Oats Company, beginning at 8:30 a. m., as guests of the 
Commercial Club. 

The two business sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the 23d, the first beginning at 10 a. m., and the second 
at 1:30 p. m., in the Commercial Club auditorium. Ex- 
hibits will be held on the ground floor of the Masonic 
Temple and in the Montrose Hotel, beginning on Mon- 
day. Of the program the call, which is signed by Pres- 
ident J. P. Jepson and Secretary O. T. Barry, says: 

Program will be as good as able speakers can make it, 
with some surprises. Sut YOU are absolutely essential to 
its success. Come prepared to talk yourself. Your business 
is your neighbor's; help him. 

The call concludes with the following characteristic 
admonition: ‘‘If you wish an alibi when you get home 
register at headquarters, first floor Masonic Temple, and 
get detailed information sheet.’’ 








SEEK LARGE ATTENDANCE AT TEXAS 
CONVENTION. 


Houston, Trex., Feb. 8.—The campaign to bring prac- 
tically every retail lumberman in Texas to the ‘Texas 
lumbermen’s convention to be held here on April 13, 14 
and 15 is being pushed with vigor by the various commit- 
tees, the publicity committee being especially busy. 
R. M. Farrar is chairman of this committee. A rub- 
ber stamp bearing the words, ‘‘ Texas Lumbermen’s Con- 
vention, Houston, April 13-14-15, 1915. Remember the 
dates,’’ has been placed in every local lumber office 
and is imprinted on every piece of correspondence leav- 
ing the various offices. 

The first week in March this committee will write 
personal letters to each retailer, and will follow it up with 
a second letter later in that month, urging his presence 
at the convention and getting, if possible, a definite 
promise that he will attend. 

The finance committee, headed by S. F. Carter, has 
already under way a plan to finance the convention and 
the program committee, J. M. Rockwell, chairman, has 
in preparation a program that will be a work of art. 

Reservations are already being made at the Houston 
hotels, and it is predicted that in spite of Houston’s fine 
hotel facilities convention week will find the various 
hostelries pushed to their utmost to provide quarters for 
the visiting lumbermen and others who attend such con- 
ventions. 








CONNECTICUT RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


As previously noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut will be held at Waterbury, 
that State, Thursday, February 18, beginning at 11 
a.m. sharp. The proceedings will be held in the Masonic 
Temple Hall, one block west of the Elton, which will be 
the headquarters of the association, according to ad- 
vices received from the officers of the organization, and 
directly from Assistant Secretary B. A. Lammlin. 

The regular business of the meeting will consist of the 
reports of the work done during the last year and the 
election of officers: president, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer, four directors to serve for three years, 
and insurance director, delegates to represent the asso- 
ciation in the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, and to fill any vacancies that may have 
occurred. 

An executive session will be held to discuss in particu- 
lar questions that may be asked and members desiring to 
have matters discussed at the meeting are asked to ad- 
vise the secretary, addressing him at P. O. Box 1219, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The annual dinner of the association will follow the 
annual meeting and will be held at the Elton at 2 p. m. 
sharp. Those intending to attend are asked to advise 
the committee on arrangements, of which A. Schumaker, 
secretary, is chairman, that reservations may be made for 
them. The tickets for the dinner will be charged for at 
$3 each. Good speakers, plenty of music and ‘‘lots 
of good cheer’’ ete. have been provided and the com- 
mittee on arrangements is said to have made an effort 
for an especially good time this year. For both the 
convention proper and the dinner a cordial invitation is 
extended to all lumbermen. 





WISCONSIN PLANS A BIG TIME. 


Retailers’ Annual Lists Many Live Subjects for Dis- 
cussion—‘“‘Movies”’ and Other Attractions 
Promised. 





Rounding out a quarter of a century of useful activity, 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold its silver anniversary meeting on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, February 16, 17 and 18, at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., for which occasion Secretary 
Adolph Pfund and the directors have arranged a program 
of more than ordinary interest and importance. 

Registration of members will take place at the office 
of the secretary, Room 7, Hotel Pfister, beginning at 
9 a. m. on Tuesday, February 16. The first session will 
be held Tuesday afternoon beginning promptly at 2 
o’clock, the four business sessions being held on Tuesday 
afternoon, Wednesday morning, Wednesday afternoon 
and Thursday morning. The subjects to be discussed 
are of unusual importance, as may be noted from the 
secretary’s final announcement, as follows: 

“Burned $500 Each Minute of Every Day in the Year— 
Wood or Wooden Heads—Which?” This address by a retail 
lumberman will be illustrated by stereopticon slides. 

“An Analysis of the Fire Prevention Propaganda and the 
Correct Attitude of the Lumber Industry Thereto” will be 
discussed by a former consulting engineer of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and illustrated by stereopticon 
slides. 

“Practical Work—the Lost Chord in the Lumber Business” 
to be discussed by one of the most successful retail lumbermen 
in the country. ; : ‘ 

“Correct Computation of Overhead and Net Profit—the 
Basis of Every Truly Successful Business” to be discussed by 
a public accountant who will tell how properly to get at the 
overhead expenses in the retail lumber business. 

“Points in the Lien Law that Require Particular Observ- 
ance.” Discussion to be led by a thoroughly informed lum- 
berman. . 

“Advertising by Retail Lumbermen in the Local Newspaper,” 
discussed by A. D. Schiek, of Minneapolis, advertising man- 
ager of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Two of the meetings will be opened with moving pic- 
tures full of lively interest to every lumberman. 

The entertainment feature of the convention will 
occur on Wednesday evening, when the visitors will be 
entertained with a theater party at the Majestic Theater. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary will hold its annual meeting in 
connection with the convention, for which a special pro- 
gram has been arranged. There will be two illustrated 
addresses, and on Wednesday at noon the ladies will be 
entertained at lunch by the Northwestern Lumber & 
Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association. On 
Wednesday afternoon there will be a card party and 
Kensington for the ladies and on Wednesday evening 
they will join the male contingent at the theater party. 

The exhibits of lumber products will be shown on the 
first floor of the Hotel Pfister and the convention ses- 
sions will be held on the seventh floor. In order that all 
may have ample opportunity to attend the business ses- 
sion all exhibits will be closed one hour before the open- 
ing of each business session. 

It is confidently expected by the officers and directors 
of the association that this silver anniversary will be the 
biggest and best meeting from every standpoint in the 
history of the association. 





ANNUAL OF MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS. 


A characteristic call for the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association just 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN designates it as 
‘‘the fourteenth annual ‘mobilization’ of the New Eng- 
land lumber interests,’’ stating also that ‘‘though abso- 
lutely neutral, all our proceedings will be in command of 
Major General Optimism and Vice Admiral Good Cheer.’’ 

The convention will be held in the New American 
House, Boston, and will consist of a morning session to 
be followed by a banquet in the Mahogany room of the 
hotel at 1:30 p. m. President L. Arthur Williston will 
be chairman of the business session and toastmaster at 
the banquet. The morning session will begin at 9:30 
o’clock and will consist of a business program, election 
of officers etc., to be made as brief as possible and to be 
followed by a ‘‘helpful discussion of several topics of 
keen interest to the trade.’’ 

For the banquet a splendid menu has been provided 
as well as good lively music and, according to Secretary 
Ernest N. Bagg, ‘‘an after-dinner program hard to equal 
in quality will be enjoyed.’’ According to this same 
authority, a distinguished member of the governor’s offi- 


cial family, if not his excellency, himself, will speak fi 
the State of Massachusetts. Other speakers will inclu 
J. Berg Esenwein, of Philadelphia, and Major Robert | 
Johnston, each of whom will have a peculiarly interes 
ing address to make, 

As tickets to the banquet will be limited strictly : 
the capacity of the Mahogany room those who expect t 
attend the banquet are advised so to notify without a 
lay Charles 8S. Potter, of 850 State Street, Springfiel 
Mass., that proper reservation may be made. ‘Tickets f: 
a will be disposed of through Mr. Potts at ¢ 
each, 





FIRE PREVENTION TO BE DISCUSSED. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 9.—It is expected that th 
subject of fire prevention will be the leading topie o 
discussion at the twenty-fifth annual convention of th: 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, whic! 
will be held at the Hotel Pfister, February 16, 17 anc 
18. Secretary Adolph Pfund has arranged a most in 
teresting program. It is expected that between 500 and 
600 delegates will be in attendance. 

Considerable time will be devoted to all angles of th: 
fire prevention question and it will be shown that the 
tremendous annual fire loss is in no way attributable to 
the use of wood. Officials of the Wisconsin organiza 
tion say that it will become a matter of record that 
lumbermen are carnestly in favor of fire prevention. It 
is expected that a protest will be made at the convention 
against the dishonest and fanatical outcry against wood 
as the cause of the heaviest fire loss. 





PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR NEW JERSEY 
MEETING. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 10.—The thirtieth annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association 
will be held at the Washington hotel in Newark Tuesday, 
February 23. The business session will oceur at 1:30 
p- m. and will include addresses on ‘‘ How to Make a Re- 
tail Lumber Business Pay,’’ by James Wood Pogue, of 
Chicago, IIl., and ‘‘ How the Retailer Is Interested in the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Laws,’’ by J. H. 
Scharff, of New York City. There will be a discussion 
of the following subjects: ‘‘What Items Go to Make 
Up Overhead Charges?’’ ‘‘Systematic Management in a 
Lumber Yard,’’ ‘‘The Future Relation Between the Re- 
tailer and the Wholesaler and Manufacturer.’’? The an- 
nual banquet will occur at 6 p. m. : 





PENNSYLVANIA TO DISCUSS COSTS. 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 11.—The cost of doing business 
will be thoroughly discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania at 
the Monongahela House in Pittsburgh next Wednesday, 
February 17 and 18. That will be made one of the 
salient features of the meeting and the members will be 
invited to exchange experiences. An excellent general 
program has been provided and a helpful meeting is 
expected. 





CORRECTION. 


In its issue of January 30 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reported the convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, quoting F. B. Fowler, secretary 
and manager of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Company, as saying, ‘‘The ratio of expense in 
mutual companies to premium receipts was found to be 
only a little more than that of the average stock com- 
pany.’’ This was a typographical error, Mr. Fowler’s 
statement as it should have been reported being to the 
effect ‘‘that the ratio of expense to premium receipts 
in mutual companies has been found to be only a little 
more than one-third that of the average stock company.’’ 





IN HOO-HOO’S REALM. 


TEXAS HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 8.—Harry G. Dean, general sales 
agent of the Trinity River Lumber Company, Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo Hoo for the southern district of Texas, 
announced Saturday that important plans are under 
way for a Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held on the 
first night of the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, to be held in Houston April 13, 14 
and 15. Much interest is being manifested in this fea- 
ture of the convention and a large attendance is al- 
ready assured. 

‘“We expect to have about twenty-five members for in- 
itiation at that time,’’ said Mr. Dean, ‘‘and every>care 
will be taken to assure these prospective members of 
the time of their young lives.’’ 

Mr. Dean is also a member of the publicity commit: 
tee for the convention. 





CONCATENATION IN PROSPECT. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 6.—Members of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo residing in the district of 
eastern Washington are planning on a number of events 
in the near future. John Grythman, Vicegerent Snark, 
will soon issue a eall to all former Vicegerent Snarks 
for a meeting at which plans will be discussed. It has 
been more than a year since the local order held a con- 
catenation. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 





Sixty Members Attend Unusually Important Meeting — Grading Work Improved—Progres- 
sive Advertising Urged—Wood Block Paving Exploited. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—What will go down in the 

istory of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 

; its most interesting and important meeting was con- 

uded here this afternoon after all of yesterday and 

ost of today had been devoted to the business ses- 
ions, it being the first time that the meetings have 
xtended over into two days. It was the ninth annual 
ieeting and the attendance numbered over sixty of the 
eading lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire, 
\fontana, Idaho, eastern Washington and eastern Ore- 
von being represented, the entire territory of the asso- 
ciation. Present also were several lumber manufacturers 
‘rom Minnesota interested in the Inland Empire. 

The meeting was held in the Elizabethian room of the 
heautiful Davenport Hotel, Spokane’s new 12-story $2,- 
500,000 hostelry that is the pride of the western coun- 
try, and was the first lumber meeting to be assembled 
therein. It was called to order at 10 a. m. yesterday 
by President George Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., who 
stated that he had no formal address to make. He 
briefly referred to the grave situation of the lumber 
industry at present which all realized and declared that 
this was a time when lumber manufacturers should of 
necessity codperate more earnestly in asso- 
ciation work. In conclusion he thanked the 





. Neither prices nor volume of business have been con- 
tinuously satisfactory for any extended period for the last 
seven years. 

2. We are not using our plants to anywhere near their 
capacity. 

3. Conditions bave not been such that a fair investment 
rate of interest can be secured on the money invested. 


4. With the cost of carrying stumpage steadily increasing 
the chances of profitable manufacture are diminishing. 


5. To remedy this condition we must have a greater volume 


of business and a more assured demand, 
6. We must have better average prices with less fluctuation 
between high and low prices, 


The last two really go together and we will never obtain 
the last until we obtain the first. Now as to the remedy and 
what we can do to stimulate demand. 

It seems to me that we need to inaugurate a carefully 
planned campaign along the following lines: 


1. (And this must be done first.) Send out men familiar 
with the grades and technical qualities of our woods and also 
the possibilities of their manufacture to study the uses of and 
market for the different woods. I believe we should at once 
send two men into the territory east of Chicago and one into 
the middle West. 

These men would find out the following: What becomes of 
our woods? What they are used for? What difficulties pre- 
vent their use in new lines? What does the consumer pay 
for the different grades? What factors in the machinery of 





members for the support they had accorded 
him during the two yearly terms he had pre- 
sided over the association. 

Secretary A. W. Cooper followed with his 
annual report, which was replete with prac- 
tical suggestions as to the betterment of con- 
ditions. He does not favor curtailment as 
the permanent remedy for present conditions, 
and pointed out that the market must be ex- 
tended and new uses found for lumber, and 
recommended the employment of several com- 
petent men to go into the middle West and 
the East and investigate the uses to which 
Inland Empire Lumber can be put, this work 
to be followed up by a vigorous campaign 
of advertising to interest the consumer in 
the merits of the woods produced. He also 
strongly advocated the use of a trademark to 
be stamped on all lumber made by members 
of the association, it to give the association 
name, the name of the variety of lumber, 
and the name of the manufacturer. 

This idea was illustrated by the program 
for the meeting, which was printed on ordi- 
nary paper but was bound between covers 
of pine, on the front the title being printed 
and on the back a suggestion by Secretary 
Cooper as to what the trademark might con- 
sist of. This trademark he would have 
stamped or stenciled on every piece of lum- 
ber made by association members. 


Remedies for Adverse Conditions. 

Secretary Cooper said there is a general 
notion that the production of lumber in‘ In- 
land Empire territory has been growing 
steadily, but this is not true. While the 
production of the Inland Empire, inclusive 
of the Kalispell district, aggregated close 
to 1,500,000,000 feet in 1910, in no year 
since then has it amounted to that much and 
in 1913 it did not exceed 1,200,000,000 feet. 
New large mills that have been built have 
not offset the production of the many small 
mills that have gone out of business. He 
then referred to the fact that while the mills have an 
actual capacity of 1,750,000,000 feet annually, for the 
last five years annual production has not averaged more 
than 65 percent of capacity, and said: 








Now, gentlemen, can we in face of these facts say that we 
have overproduced or that curtailment is the solution for our 
ills? We produce —_- at most 5 percent of the lumber of 
the country and curtailment is only another name for handing 
part of our business to somebody else. Furthermore curtail- 
ment is never anything but a temporary expedient; it is never 
a’ permanent solution for a manufacturing industry. Can we 
hope to succeed and run to only 65 percent capacity? We 
have invested upward of $100,000,000 in plants and timber ; 
can we afford to allow 35 percent of this to remain perma- 
nently idle? It is an incredible solution certainly. 

Let us abandon the curtailment theory for a while and 
consider that we are victims of underconsumption. What are 
we going to do about it? What does any prosperous producing 
industry do in such a case? Creates more consumption, 
broader markets. Now I know there igs an inherent belief in 
many lumbermen that lumber is different from other com- 
modities. It is physically; therefore it must be in other 
respects, is the faulty logic used. But while physically it is, 
in the broader economic principles underlying its manufacture 
and marketing it is not. 

We talk curtailment and run to 65 percent of our capacity 
(a fairly sure way to lose money in the long run), but what 
have we ever done as manufacturers to create or extend the 
market for our goods? Haven't we to all practical purposes 
sat and waited for someone to come and buy our products? If 
we can exist at all on such a basis, it would seem that with 
aggressive and up-to-date methods of marketing our products 
we might look for a period of decided ess gid In the last 
seven years we have never had a continuous year of satisfac- 
tory prices. One or two years have averaged up fairly well 
but each has had its lean streak. We have kept up our cour- 
age, however, and waited and watched for a repetition of 
1906 and 1907, not realizing that the conditions which thrust 
1906-07 upon us will in all human probability never be re- 
peated. I am convinced, however, that we can by our efforts 
produce a period of prosperity for ourselves similar to 1906 
and 1907. Haven’t we pursued the policy of “Watchful 
waiting” long enough, and isn’t it time we did something? I 
think we can all agree on the following facts: 





grasping a part of the principle of advertising and market 
building to conclude that such a course means merely wood 
fighting wood and wood replacing wood. One of the things 
that injure all wood today is the fact that we so often get the 
wrong wood in the wrong place, while exploiting individual 
woods fairly will tend to get the right wood in the right place. 

If anyone has any doubts as to the value of advertising 
lumber to the consumer he should study the history of cypress 
in the last three years. After three years’ advertising experi- 
ence the cypress manufacturers increased their advertising 
fund by another 5 cents a thousand assessment on their mem- 
bers at a meeting held within the last two months and there 
was a general unanimity in favor of it. The cypress associ- 
ation, by the way, now has a general assessment on its mem- 
bers of 25 cents a thousand on the annual cut. 

So far I have considered only the marketing end of our diffi- 
culties, but I believe there is as fertile a field for improvement 
in the producing end. Mr. Ellard, who will talk to you today, 
will point out some of these features, I believe, but I should 
like to add here that I hope the association will decide to 
undertake the standardizing of our cost keeping and use this 
as a basis for comparative cost statements. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I presume to many of you the 
above brief outline of some of the things we might do will seem 
like a pretty venturesome and huge undertaking as well as 
an expensive one. : It will take time, effort and money beyond 
shadow of a doubt. But surely if it will bring results we 
should begrudge none of these. A study of modern industrial 
development should convince anyone that one of the marked 
features in its success has been the trade association and in 
most instances the field of the association has 
only begun to be developed. The association is 
only another expression for the fundamental 
truth that by codperation we can do many, many 
things that are impossible for us to do as indi- 
viduals. 

Isn't it time that the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association started out to do these by a 
broad, far-sighted marketing campaign and an 
equally important effort to promote and increase 
the efficiency of our plants? 

Let a good representative committee be ap- 
pointed at this meeting not to propose somethin 
or to report but with power to act, and let eac 
member of the association agree today that he 
will abide by the committee's decision, even if it 
lightens his pocketbook to some extent. Better 
lighten it a little now than have it taken away 


later. 
Good Balance in the Treasury. 


The annual report of H. M. Strathern, 
Post Falls, Ida., treasurer of the association, 
showed receipts during the year of $23,- 
990.12, which with a fund on hand a year 
ago made the total available funds $25,- 
478.93. The disbursements for expenses left 
cash on hand February 1 of $1,200.66. 

The fund raised for the Forest Products 
Exposition amounted to $7,371.59, of which 
$6,482.04 was expended, and $224.34 for the 
recent Minneapolis exhibit, leaving a balance 
on hand of $665.21. The treasurer also re- 
ported $787.77 on hand in the litigation fund 
a year ago, of which $735.20 had been ex- 
pended on the California rate case, leaving 
a balance in this fund of $52.57. 


Grading Bureau. 

Secretary Cooper reported briefly on the 
work of the bureau of grades during the 
last year, stating among other things that 
the reinspections in the East held up better 
to grade than the previous year. The split- 
ting of lumber due to the extremely dry 
weather last summer resulted in the grades 
falling off from the invoice, as fine splits not 
appearing when loaded on cars opened up 
during transit. In many cases, however, cars 
were accepted after the inspector had ex- 








JOHN R. TOOLE, OF MISSOULA, MONT.; 
President Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


distribution, in the misrepresentation of our woods, or in 
the way they are manufactured and their physical character- 
istics prevent or decrease their use? These men should con- 
stantly keep in.mind the possibility of new fields of use, 
should call on customers we now have and confer with 
them as to their needs. , 

This investigation would give a volume of information and 
a knowledge of conditions to take the next step. 

2. Advertise to the consumer what we have and advertise 
through such channels as will reach what we can call our 
reasonable sources of demand and in such a way as to create 
new demand and stimulate that which exists. Remember that 
the final consumer is our market and his demand for our goods 
will insure their sale to the dealer and help the dealer to sell 
them. This advertising campaign should go hand in hand 
with our ee and our missionaries, as we might 
call them, should continue to follow up their work after we 
start to advertise. 


3. To insure the benefits of the foregoing to those who 
pay for it; to insure the integrity of our product and prevent 
the sale of goods that will lose trade for the whole district and 
undo the good our other work has done, let us have a trade- 
mark and advertise the association brand of white and west- 
ern pine, larch-etc., taking care that the trademark stands for 
fair grades and well seasoned and well manufactured stock. 


And above all, let us get away from the idea that wood is 
just wood and lumber just lumber. There may have been a 
time when this was true, but it is long passed and the future 
must develop more a the adaptation of each wood and 
grade to its best uses. E 
differentiated and branded these days and the fact that Hood 
River apples weren't just apples made fortunes for many 
apple growers. Why-can’t Inland Empire pine manufacturers 
do the same? 

Some manufacturers doubtless will say that overproduction 
in lumber is general and that it is too widespread a disease 
for us to remedy through our efforts alone. Granting that 
this is partly true, our effort will, if rightly directed, tend as 
do all such efforts to increase the use of lumber generally but 
naturally we shall benefit most. I believe, moreover, that the 
best way to solve the problem for all lumber is for each district 
to exploit its individual wood along right lines. It is only 


ven tobacco, sugar and gasoline are - 


plained the grade to the buyer. In the yard 
inspection work the inspectors added a new 
feature by checking green grades at a number of 
the mills but this work could not be continued owing 
to press of regular work, Standard sizes have been 
adopted and steel gages ordered and would soon be dis- 
tributed to members. As soon as they are available in- 
spectors will begin checking sizes and patterns and re- 
port on them regularly. 

‘One point about our grades I should like to em- 
phasize here,’’ said the secretary. ‘‘Two or three years 
ago our D select both in white and western pine was a 
very loose grade. The rule was perhaps a little loose 
in its wording and the grade as actually made had be- 
come sort of a catch-all that even contained pieces that 
more properly belonged with No. 4 boards. This made‘ 
the grade difficult to move and the price of D select 
went to pieces. The last year or two our inspectors 
have put a more rigid interpretation on the rule and 
have stiffened up this grade until now it is what it should 
be, a low grade of select lumber. This has been re- 
flected in the price to a large extent and the grade has 
sold freely.’’ 

President Stoddard, at this point, took occasion to 
compliment the association on its very able corps of em- 
ployees in all departments. He particularly emphasized 
the importance of the grading work to members. 


Report of Railroad Committeee. 

The report of A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Ida., chairman 
of the railroad committee, was presented by the sec- 
retary. 

The committee reported that while the freight claim 
department had been actually at work only eight or 
nine months and that the work of checking expense 
bills was delayed somewhat during that time because 
of work on the rate book, much had been accomplished. 
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During the year $7,200 in claims had been collected. 
Claims filed aggregated $15,600, of which $3,000 is 
represented in claims for reparation in the Nebraska 
rate case, pending before the Interstate Commeree Com- 
mission. Claims withdrawn amounted to $800. Many 
more members are using the department and the outlook 
for usefulness is more encouraging. 

The committee reported that the rate book compiled 
by the association is now being distributed and is prov- 
ing of great value as a time and money saver. It 
obviates the necessity of maintaining a traftie file and 
gives instructions for routing that enable the shipper 
to secure the cheapest rate and shortest route to desti- 
nation. The book will be kept uptodate and as nearly 
absolutely correct as possible. 


Important Traffic Matters. 
Continuing its report the committee said: 


The lumber shippers of this territory are liable to be con- 
fronted with many subjects of vast importance in the adjust- 
ment of rate fabrics that is bound to come as a result of the 
Panama Canal. We have information that the carriers are 
preparing data for a petition to the commission to violate the 
long- and short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act. to 
meet water competition castbound. Just how they propose to 
adjust this we do not know, but there is danger that our 
differential under the coast rates may be eliminated and the 
coast secure a iower transcontinental rail rate than our own. 
The present ocean rate from North Pacific coast terminals to 
Atlantic seaboard is $12 per ton on rough lumber or 60 cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber not exceeding 20 feet in length. 
The carriers are liakle to meet this within a few cents and 
try to secure some such general basis of adjustment as that 
in the westbound movement in what is known as the Spokane 
rate case. Our rate to the Atlantic seaboard might become 
the coast rate plus a differential representing a theoretical 
haul to the coast. In territory west of the Atlantic seaboard 
our differential over the coast would gradually disappear until 
we were on an even basis at some point where it is figured the 
effect of waier competition disappears. These are possibili- 
ties we must be prepared to meet before the commission. 
There is also the matter of general rate advances on western 
lines which is already set for hearing. There are no changes 
filed in lumber rates in this case so far, but the question of 
switching charges, demurrage and diversion rules affecting all 
traffic will come up and the evidence as to whether the roads 
are entitled to higher rates*taken. It behooves lumber manu- 
facturers to be very much on the alert for there will be many 
rates adiusted this year and we must be prepared to look out 
for our interests. 

As you all know, without doubt, the commission allowed the 
5 percent rate advances in eastern territory. This has had th¢ 
effect of increasing our rates east of Chicago wherever the 
rates are built on combination of locals on Chicago or similar 
points. The territory around Buffalo and Pittsburgh is thus 
affected, but our 72-cent rate is not. Increases vary from one- 
tenth of a cent to nine-tenths. 

At our last annual meeting we had up the matter of the 
Minnesota State distance rates and the fact that those local 
distance rates plus our rate to the Transfer were less than 
the through rates. This has been remedied since and present 
through rates do not exceed the combination of locals. This 
was practically due to the efforts of the association. 






The great value of the traffic department to members 
under the able supervision of Manager E. M. Fronk 
was explained by Mr. Cooper. While it is not yet en- 
tirely self-sustaining through the collections of claims, 
yet is does a vast amount of work on rate eases and 
other things that are of estimable value to members. 

The secretary also explained that now since a State 
law had been adopted by the initiative plan in Wash- 
ington abolishing private employment agencies, it is 
necessary that lumber manufacturers take steps to es- 


A. W. COOPER, OF SPOKANE, WASAH.; 
Secretary Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


tablish their own agencies. After some discussion, Sec- 
retary Cooper and J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, were 
named a committee with authority to establish an em- 
ployment agency. 


Standardization and Efficiency. 


A very able address was delivered by H. F. Ellard, of 
the Forest Service, Missoula, Mont., on ‘‘Standardiza- 
tion of Cost Accounting and Efficiency,’’ in which he 
pointed out the fact that most of the large fortunes 
attributed to lumbermen, if really existent, had been 
made through lucky real estate investments, the find- 
ing of valuable ore deposits on timberlands and in other 
similar ways, and not so much through the actual lum- 
ber business itself.. He emphasized efficiency itself, ‘and 
urged the getting at facts regarding the business in 
hand. He favored standardizing all parts of the lumber 
business, from the tree to the car, and declared that at 
present about the only thing standardized is wages, 
which is the one thing that never should be standard- 
ized. He believed in men being paid according to their 
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worth and capability. The speaker favored contract 
work and the bonus system which, he declared, made 
the men feel free and independent compared to feeling 
like prisoners when working for wages. Cleanliness 
and sanitation about mills and camps he strongly advo- 
cated, the speaker declaring that the high cost of log- 
ging is always found at the most filthy and unsanitary 
camps. He valued system in accounting, and in fact 
in all departments of the business. His address was re- 
plete with interesting and instructive pointers and was 
greatly appreciated. 

The Chair appointed the followiyg nominating com- 
mittee: Leon Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; B. L. Willis, New- 
port, Wash., and E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont. Ad- 
journment was then taken for lunch. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. SESSION. 


Reconvening at 2 o’cloék,-B. L. Willis of Newport, 
Ida., presented a paper on ‘‘Some Thoughts on the Lum- 
ber Business and Marketing of Lumber,’’ in which he 
expressed the idea that curtailment is not the solution 
of the problem. He advocated absolute standardization 
of the product, and also stamping or stenciling the 
trademark of the association, its name, and the name of 
the manufacturer on every piece of lumber made, as 
recommended by the secretary in his annual report. 

Mr. Willis declared that after the lumber is stand- 
arized and labeled it must be advertised to the con- 
sumer. Little: attention need be-paid to the dealer. 
The retailer is a good merchant and will be glad to 
handle well advertised and trademarked goods on a 
moderate margin. Mr. Willis declared manufacturers 
are ‘‘asleep at the switch.’’? The merits and uses of 
Inland Empire lumber should be exploited. Data of 
this sort should always be available. He also advo- 
cated a school for salesmen. A short cut between the 
manufacturer and the consumer must. be discovered. 
Locally tn effort must be made to sell ‘more lumber 
and eut out the use of outside lumber right at home. 
This field has been neglected. There should also be -an 
accurate manifest made for every car shipped. 

Mr. Willis’ remarks were to the point and were well 
received. 

Retail Association Expert Talks. 

W. Thaw Denniston, advertising manager of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, told 
the manufacturers how his organization differed from 
others. ‘‘It is an absolute industrial and not an ethi- 
cal association,’’ he stated.. It-is doing everything in 
its power to increase the consumption of lumber, and in 
this way help the manufacturer. Work is done by the 
retailer to create in the mind of the consumer a desire 
or a need of a house or a barn, requiring lumber. The 
retailer is the connecting link between the manufacturer 
and the consumer. The Western Retail Lumber Con- 
sumers’ Association employs its silo expert to create a 
desire in the farmers for silos. It employs a commu- 
nity development expert who devotes his time to creat- 
ing a desire among consumers for better homes. — It 
employs an architect who has made plans for nearly 
1,100 retailers the past year, assisting them in selling 
the lumber for this many homes, and thus creating a 
demand for the lumber manufacturers’ product. Its 
advertising department helps exploit lumber and create 
a demand for it. It furnishes everything from ads for 
local papers to house organs, and service bulletins for 
members. He believed that 90 percent of the money 
expended for advertising lumber itself direct to con- 
sumers would be wasted, but if things made out of 
lumber were advertised to consumers the full value of 
the expenditure would be realized. 

Mr. Denniston pointed out the need of the retailer, 
and his many uses, not the least of which is to create 
a demand for the things that are made of lumber, 
even to helping the farmers dispose of their crops, 
so that they have the means to buy lumber. He looked 
forward to the time when the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer would work closer together, which would result 
_in a better era for the industry. 


Advertising Discussed. 
J. P. McGoldrick, chairman of the association’s-ad- 


vertising committee, said that the:subject is one worthy 
of much consideration. 





A. W. Laird favored doing something to counter: +t 
the onslaughts of the substitutes. He believed that + 
market for white pine has been gradually deelini. . 
and the the northern manufacturers of pine reali. , 
something must be done to offset this. He thought 
western pine people should also take-some action. 

T. J. Humbird declared it was time some action 
taken. What Mr. Denniston had said was true, « 
the dealers are the friends of the manufacturers and ; | 
should work more harmoniously. Yet the manuf: 
turers themselves should do something. Mr. Humbi. | 
told how the northern pine people had made a study 
the subject and decided that their advertising should 
directed, not by an advertising agency, but by a lu 
berman, one of their associates, and had told him to 
ahead and study the situation and recommend a cou 
to pursue. He did so, and the northern pine peo; 
decided to appropriate 10 cents a thousand feet for h 
to use in advertising pine.’ They have now invited t 
Idaho and Western pine people to join with the: 
and make a similar appropriation, and a joint adv 
tising campaign for pine will be carried on. 

Mr. Humbird stated that the man who will hand 
the northern pine advertising, George F. Lindsay, | 
St. Paul, had been invited to attend this meeting a 
explain the plan he has in mind. 

Mr. Lindsay was called upon and made a detail 
statement of the plan. He said it was desired to in- 
terest the retailer, the architect, the contractor a 
builder and the consumer. The first approach must | 
made to the architect and contractor. It was propose 
first to use technical papers going to them. It has be 
planned to have issued a bi-monthly journal terme 
White Pine, and have it sent to architects and builder: 
It would embrace sixteen pages. A four-page. suppl 
ment would be added containing a direct appeal to th 
retail lumber dealer, and the twenty-page issue woul: 
also be sent free to all lumber dealers in the white pin 
territory. There would also be furnished a booklet o: 
plans for houses and barns to be sent to farmers. A 
booklet would also be issued entitled ‘‘ White Pine for 
Children,’’ showing the toys that can be made of pine. 

If these publications are found to be insuflicient, ar 
rangements will be made for personal calls. 

Mr. Lindsay outlined a list of technical farm papers 
proposed to be used in the campaign. He said that an 
assessment of 10 cents a thousand on the entire output 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association ani 
10 cents a thousand on the white and western pine out 
put only of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion would net about $150,000, which would be suffi 
cient to get the campaign going in good shape. It 
would not interfere with or take the place of the indi 
vidual trade paper advertising of the members of the 
associations. 

The Northern Pine association has already voted its 
assessment, and an invitation was now extended to th 
members of the Western Pine association to join in the 
movement. 

D. C. Eeecles thought that if the western pine manu- 
facturers joined with the northern pine people it would 
tend to disrupt the Western Pine association, because 
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only part of its members made Idaho white pine. An 
extended discussion of the subject followed. Mr. Laird 
and Mr. Humbird said their companies were willing to 
join with the northern pine people in advertising white 
pine, and at the same time join with their own associa- 
tion in any movement to advertise western pine. 

John R. Toole stated that the Montana lumbermen 
made mostly western pine and birch, and any advertis- 
ing they entered into should take up these woods. He 
suggested a committee be appointed to investigate the 
subject thoroughly and report at a later meeting a plan 
for advertising. A motion to this effect prevailed, it 
being understood that when the,.meeting adjourned the 
committee would do so and report at 2 o’clock the next 
afternoon,*? j ‘ 


a) 


How the Government Is Trying to Help. 


An interesting talk was given by David T. Mason, of 
the Forest Service, Missoula, Mont.; in which he told 
something of the Government’s proposed study of the 
lumber business. 


Mr. Mason is in charge of this, work 
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n the Inland Empire, and his remarks were therefore 
of much interest. 

Mr. Mason began his address with a statement as to 
the purpose of the investigation ‘and study of the 
lumber industry now being conducted by the Forest 
Service and said that while many people are firmly 
-onvineed that there is a lumber trust and regard the 
lumbermen as timber barons, deriving fabulous profits 
in their operations, this is because they are ignorant 
of the true situation and because there is no adequate 
or authoritative information on the subject available 
to the people present, published information being 
decidedly incomplete and misleading in many respects. 
fe said the lumber industry is not nearly so prosperous 
as most legislators and nearly all the people believe, 
this belief, however, being prevalent because the lum- 
ber industry has not, like most other industries and 
the railroads, taken the publie into its confidence. He 
said: ¢ 

A general study of thé andustry which will get at the root 
of broad questions of finance, stumpage burdens, taxation, 
ost of operation, profits, utilization, waste, marketing, market 
demands ete. and which, when completed, will produce abso- 
utely reliable information, is greatly needed to guide Con- 
uress, State legislarures and other governmental agencies, 
such as the Forest Service, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
rrade Commission ete., in the work of framing tariff measures, 
directing the national forest policy, fostering foreign mar- 
kets, enacting shipping laws, adjusting freight rates, and the 
like. For example, the owners of stumpage, who are usually 
operating lumbermen, are in many cases feeling the competi- 
tion of national forest stumpage which is now being marketed 
under pressure from Congress to put the national forests on 
a self supporting basis, and pressure from the western people 
to produce revenue to the counties: in Neu of taxes. It is a 
question whetber or not such action fs right economically. 
Che proper action to be taken on this and many other prob- 
lems should be made very clear by this study. 


Taxation a Vital Question. 


He thought the question of taxation one of the most 
vital to stumpage owners and that. a change from the 
present system of taxing timber should be made, There 
is great need also, he said, for giving the people the 
facts in regard to the lumber industry and a need for 
regulating the cut of timber with the object of secur- 
ing a suitable price, yielding a reasonable profit and 
at the same time securing a far better utilization of 
the timber resources of the country and allowing the 
industry to make improvements in labor conditions 
that are possible only in a profitable industry. 

He told of the work now being done in various sec- 
tions—the lumber production being studied in four 
main regions, southern yellow pine, Coast fir, Cali- 
fornia, and the Inland Empire. The problem of util- 
ization of waste is being studied. at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., while a separate 
group of men are to take up the question of lumber 
distribution, including a study of the relations be- 
tween manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. Two 
men are engaged in the work of studying South Ameri- 
can and Oriental markets with a view to developing 
export lumber trade. . 

He said that in handling the work in the Inland 
Empire it is expected that information will be obtained 
from about forty companies and from a number of 
individuals and that this data must give exact fig- 
ures on various subjects. In this connection, he said: 


This statistical data will cover the lumber shipments by 
years, species, grades, and States, so far as it is obtainable. 
It will show the amount produced each year by species; the 
unutilized mill capacity for each year; the amount of stock 
on hand at the end of each year; the cost of production 
divided broadly into stumpage, logging, log transportation, 
milling and overhead costs; the amount of stumpage privately 
owned; the amount of stumpage otherwise available; the 
original cost of this stumpage and the carrying costs since it 
was acquired, together with its present value; the total 
amount of bonded indebtedness; the total investment in the 
business ; the taxes paid on timber land by years for a number 
of years; the proportion of the total amount of taxes paid 
by ‘the lumbermen in the heavily timbered counties of the 
Inland Empire; the average profit figured per thousand feet 
of lumber manufactured and figured in percent on the invest- 


ai Lumber Should Have Fixed Price. 


Mr. Mason said that of course the information secured 
will be treated as confiential so far as any of the com- 
panies may wish,;y He then discussed at some length 
the various suggestions that had been made by lumber- 
men and others as to how the Forest Service could best 
conduct this investigation to the benefit of all. These 
suggestions include one that there should be a fixed 
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price at which lumber is sold either definitely regulated 
by the Government both as to maximum and minimum 
price or such regulation applied by the lumbermen 
themselves under sanction from the Government. He 
said: 

Probably the most important action which the Government 
might take would be to sanction such plans as the industry 
itself might make to solve its own difficulties. Before the 
industry can hope to get far out of the present quagmire it 
appears certain that the present spirit of aloofness and indi- 
vidualism must be replaced by a strong spirit of codperation. 
The present “dog eat dog’ competition can only continue to 
make matters worse. Lumbermen of a given region must learn 
that their personal success is to be obtained only through 
strong codperation with one another with the idea of bene- 
fiting the industry in the region as a whole first, with its 
secondary effect upon themselves. And the individual regions, 
such as eastern Oregon, northern Idaho, northern Montana 
and ccntral Montana, must get together to improve conditions 
for all. But even this is not the end, for the main producing 
areas—such as the Lake States, the South, California, the 
Coast and the Inland Empire—-must understand one another's 
conditions very thoroughly so as to act in a sympathetic 
manner for the good of all collectively. 

He discussed the desirability of improved labor con- 
ditions and heartily approved of the extension of wel- 
fare work in the logging camps with a view to better- 
ing laboring conditions. He also noted standard cost 
systems, better banking methods, and better control of 
credit among the vital things needed as suggested by 
some of the lumbermen with whom the Forest Service 
representatives had conferred. Among other things 
he mentioned a detailed study of utilization, espe- 
cially in the woods, the possibility of developing by- 
products from mill and woods waste and the merchan- 
dising of lumber. In this connection he said: 

There is great need for much better salesmen properly 
trained. Lumber, like any other commodity, should be adver- 
tised direct.to the consumer, so that he will make up his 
mind before he starts to build that he is going to build his 
house of lumber and of a certain kind of lumber rather than 
allow his mind to be made up for him by a retailer who is 
likely to have more interest in substitutes than lumber. 

Trademarking of Lumber Desirable. 

He also advised the trademarking of lumber, and 
said: ‘‘Trademarking in connection with advertising 
seems to be an admirable way to change lumber—just 
lumber—from a raw material to Inland Empire white 
pine, Inland Empire western pine, Inland Empire 
larch, ete.—a finished product.’’ 

Referring to the address of President Wilson to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in which 
the President favored business men coéperating effee- 
tively in their various lines of activity in such a way 
that stable prosperity will be secured in each industry, 
he said: 

It seems evident that in the marketing of lumber there is 
now a great economic waste between the manufacturer and 
the consumer through the unnecessary duplication of retailing 
facilities. Several methods which need not be enlarged upon 
here have been suggested for marketing lumber much more 
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economically, One lumberman believes that such methods 
should effect a saving of at least $5 a thousand feet, without 
increasing the cost to the consumer. Judging from results 
in other lines of work where scientific management has been 
introduced, probably at least half as much additional can be 
saved before the lumber is shipped through the development 
of scientific methods from stump to car. 

All of these desirable things can be accomplished either by 
a Strong association or a very large coéperation. It is true 
that the Government has been making diligent search for a 
lumber trust, but has been unable to find one among lumber 
manufacturers. It is also true that the United States Steel 
Corporation handling, it is said. over 60 percent of the out- 
put of steel in the United States is existing very comfortably. 
Is there really any good reason why an Inland Empire lumber 
corporation should not be formed? Such a corporation would 
own only about 5 percent of the privately owned timber in the 
United States and the output of its mills would not exceed, 
even at 2,000,000,000 feet, over 5 percent of the total output 
of the mills of the country. Why is not such an arrangement 
practicable ? 

Mr. Mason said that there were many other valu- 
able suggestions that had been made by various lum- 
bermen and he stated that it was his hope to be able 
to talk over these proposed remedies with each of the 
lumbermen personally. He said that he would like 
to have an opportunity before his report is finally for- 
warded to the forester to talk it over with the lum- 
bermen and also said that the forester plans before 
making his report public or taking it up with Congress 
to discuss, it very fully with a committee representing 
the lumbermen of the whole country. He suggested 
that a committee of five from this association be ap- 
pointed to represent the Inland Empire lumbermen 
in such a conference when it is held. 


: Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee, through Leon Stoddard, 
chairman, recommended the following officers, directors, 
and members of the grading committee for the ensuing 
year: 

President—John R. Toole, Missoula, Mont. 

Vice president—R. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida. 

Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida. 

Directors—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.: T. J. Hum- 
bird, Sandpoint, Ida.; George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore. ; 
EK. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont. 

Grading Committee—Fred Riggs, Leavenworth, Wash.: L. 
A. Caubrey, B. L. Willis, Newport, Wash: Vincent Palmer, La 
Grande, Ore.; Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont. 

The hold-over members of the board of directors are 
K. F. C. Cartier van Dissel, Spokane; R. M. Hart, Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida.; Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore., and C. 
H. Richardson, Missoula, Mont. Hold-over members 
of the grading committee are A. W. Laird, Potlatch, 
Ida.; Joseph Stoddard, Baker, Ore., and E..H. Polleys, 
Missoula, Mont. 

The report of the nominating committee was adopted 
without opposition, and the newly elected president, John 
R. Toole, the head of the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, at Bonner, Mont., was 
escorted to the chair by the retiring president. This 
year Mr. Toole was not consulted as to his accepting 
the presidency, but just elected. 

Prof. C. H. Shattuck, of the University of Idaho, 
school of forestry at Moscow, was called upon and stated 
that his department had prepared about 100 samples 
of native woods, including pine, fir, larch and spruce, 
that were being shipped to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- ‘ 
tion at San Francisco. In addition, much of the finish 
in the Idaho building there was prepared by his depart- 
ment, the lumber having been kindly donated by the 
Potlatch Lumber:Company. He extended a cordial invi- 
tation to the lumbermen-to visit the school at Moscow 
whenever possible for practical suggestions from lum- 
bermen would be of help to it. 

Retiring President Stoddard said that it should be 
made a matter of record that the association heartily ap- 
proved of the helpful work now being done for the indus- 
try by the Federal Government, for lumbermen had not 
especially liked some of the things the Government had 
done in the past. Mr. Laird stated that he had always 
found the Forest Service fair and square in all its 
dealings, and eager to be of assistance fo*the indus- 
try. Mr. Toole ajso took occasion to speak com- 
mendingly of the segvice, from his experience ‘in dealing 
with it, and from his acquaintance with many of its 
men. 

A. W. Laird, E. H. Van Ostrand and George Stod- 


(Continued on Page 53.) 
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NORTHWESTERN BOX MAKERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 





Association Covering Wide Territory Transacts Much Business—Takes Practical Steps Against Competition of Subs: 
tutes and Toward Standardization—Strong Resolutions for Radical Progress Adopted. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—The Northwestern Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, with membership covering 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California and British 
Columbia, held its annual meeting here today in the 
Tyrolean room of the Benson Hotel, and transacted 
much business that it is hoped will aid in placing the 
wood box and box shook manufacturing industry on a 
more substantial and profitable basis. Paul M. Lach- 
mund, of Potlatch, Ida., presided. 

The meeting came to order at 10 o’clock and the 
morning session was devoted largely to routine mat- 
ters and the reading of reports of officers and standing 
committees and the appointment of special committees, 
most important of which was that on resolutions, com- 
posed of L, O. Taylor, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Leavenworth, Wash.; George Stoddard, of the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Company, Perry, Ore., and F. A. 
Douty, of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, 
Portland. This eemmittee met during the noon recess 
and prepared a skeleton report, which was adopted at 
the afternoon session and which carried resolutions in 
line with suggestions embodied in the report of Man- 
ager J. B. Knapp of the association. They were adopted 
as follows: 

Enlarging membership by inviting to honorary or asso- 
ciate membership firms outside of the box manufacturing 
industry for the purpose of spreading the campaign to 
use wooden boxes where they are more suitable than the 
fiber box or other substitutes. In this connection, the 
association plans to furnish stickers to such members 
to be placed on goods shipped and in other ways go be- 
fore the general public. ‘‘Use Wooden Boxes’’ will be the 
slogan. 

To request the railroads to coiperate in every possible 
way with the wooden box manufacturers. 

To ask canners to prevent reducing feetage by cutting 
down ends, as it is believed that such method will react 
on the industry and eventually injure business. 
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To establish a system of inspection covering both rail 
and export business by water. 

To establish a selling agency more particularly for the 
handling of business that will follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal. ; : 

To discourage brokers who insist on following methods 
that have a depressing and demoralizing effect on the 
industry. ¢ : 

To urge the State legislature now in session to enact 
the proposed measure making the berry hallocks of 67.2 
and 33.6 standard in the State. 

To appoint a committee to codjperate with the manager 
of the association in working out a standard price list 
on box lumber to be made up on a basis of superficial 
feet on the base width and base value. The manager 
authorized to appoint this committee, which shall also 
serve in working out a plan for inspection. 

It was also decided to manufacture a new type of 
apple box for low grade fruit, provided it meet with 
the approval of the various growers’ organizations. 
This box will be — inches long, 95g inches deep and 
121% inches wide, with }%-inch ends, %-inch sides, two 
pieces 4 inches wide; top and bottom to be %4-inch 
thick by 5% inches wide, two pieces. This box, it is 
believed, will prove attractive in cases where the 
grower can not afford to furnish the standard box used 
for fruit classified as extra fancy and fancy. 


Report of the Manager. 

In presenting his report, Manager Knapp gave a 
comprehensive review of the last year, an insight in 
present conditions and a prospectus of the outlook. 

He said the association, after three years of active 
work, is on the threshold of larger effort and more 
tangible results and that its influence is being felt 
more strongly as time passes. He said: ‘‘The success 
of organized codperation between competitors is meas- 
ured by the degree of mutual understanding such or- 

ganization develops between manufacturers and be- 
tween the industry they represent and the trade they 
serve. The extent to which association efforts have 
mitigated that spirit of antagonism between com- 
petitors so often prevalent and between the manufac- 
turers and consumers indicates the success we have 
attained.’’ 





The principal problem of the manufacturers, he said, 
is the alleviation of prevailing intense competition in 
local markets and the development of an outlet for the 
capacity output of the factories, and declared that it 
was along the lines of market extension that the asso- 
ciation has exercised its greatest efforts during the last 
year. Discussing the important question of market 
extension, he said: 


It is through cargo delivery that we find our principal 
future growth. Our association is now engaged in a 
worldwide survey of the market for box shooks and we 
are encouraged in the belief that our product will find 
certain foreign markets equally as profitable as those we 
now serve through rail delivery. The Panama Canal 
opens the Atlantic coast markets to our product. Under 
the auspices of the association a detailed investigation 
of the box shook situation of the Atlantic coast was ac- 
complished during the last year. We believe this in- 
vestigation will yield material results when an adjustment 
of the present lumber market is had and when a definite 
policy of transportation is formulated by water carriers, 


He thought the foreign market extension would more 
specifically affect the trade of spruce manufacturers 
who are located favorably for water shipment. He 
believed some of the pine output would be absorbed in 
foreign markets, but the great stimulating effect to the 
industry would be felt in the elimination of overproduc- 
tion and lessening of competition in local markets. 

The manager dealt to some extent with the question 
of intra-competition and thought it manifestly poor 
business for manufacturers in one district to serve 
trade in close proximity to manufacturers in another 
district and vice versa. These cross shipments of 
products, he said, reflected only to the advantage of 
the railroads in freight revenue, and this he regarded as 
an item of profit that might be diverted to the credit of 
the box manufacturers instead of the railroad com- 
panies. 

On the question of credits, he considered it time that 
manufacturers cease financing the fruit grower whom 
he furnishes with box shooks. He thought it un- 
reasonable to expect the fruit business to be financed 
by the box makers instead of by the banks that profit 
as a result of the industry. He declared that the box 
manufacturer who extends unusual credit introduces 
one more competing factor in the trade and that the 
granting of long time terms is a leverage often used to 
obtain business when competitors’ quotations are on 
the same basis. 

Substitution. 


The manager dealt at some Igngth on the important 
question of substitution, regarding which he said: 


Our attitude toward the development of the fiber sub- 
stitute and its intrusion into the field of the wooden box 
has been entirely too conciliatory. Until recently this 
competition has not come within our immediate field of 
observation; however, its effect has certainly retarded the 
development of our trade in the middle western markets 
where the fiber has obtained a strong foothold. We are 
now face to face with this competitor in our local mar- 
kets and it is incumbent upon us to develop a definite 
policy for meeting this competition. As a national men- 
ace to the box industry the fiber package has received 
very active attention at the hands of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, and our organization is 
assisting in the work of the National to the limit of its 
restricted ability. The Pridham case is now a matter of 
history, and though unfavorable to the wood box interests 
this case has developed a lively campaign for the sup- 
pression of fiber packages in fields for which it is in- 
adequate. The fiber package has been before the public 
long enough to give a fair test of its efficiency and we 
find that it is being eliminated in many instances by 
users who have proved its inadequacy by actual ex- 
perience in its use. ‘The Pridham case directed the at- 
tention of American railroads to a study of its service- 
ability and we find railroad officials more observant and 
more rigid in applying the classification rules regarding 
its use for shipping containers. The enforcement of the 
rules and regulations pertaining to the use of fiber pack- 
ages has to the discouragement of the shipper eliminated 
in many instances, the use of fiber. 

A new substitute for the nailed box now confronts our 
trade. The wire-bound box, which has unquestioned 
merits, is to be introduced in the western States and 
threatens some of our water trade in the Hawaiian 
Islands. On the other hand this box provides a satis- 
factory substitute with which to meet the intrusion of 
the fiber container. 

It is useless to attempt to suppress or restrict the em- 
ployment of any substitute for the nailed-up box, when 
that substitute has merits for the uses indicated and fol- 
lows the law of greater economy. It is well, however, as 
in the case of the fiber package, to point out the defects 
of substitute containers and through legitimate means 
hold such substitutes within the field which they best 
serve from the standpoint of efficiency and economy. 


Standardization. 


Stating that ‘‘standardization minimizes the cost of 
production and tends toward uniform operating condi- 
tions in all of our factories,’’ he told of the efforts 
having been made along this line, which included the 
appointment of a standardization committee to repre- 
sent the Northwestern Canners’ Association through 
which committee it is expected to secure an early stand- 
ardization of all cannery cases used in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. He said: 

Standardization can best be accomplished through ar- 
bitrary indorsement by consumers’ organizations or by 


State legislation. We are pushing our standardization 
in both directions. 


Grading and Specifications. 


Grading rules for pine shooks were revised and two 
grades adopted at the semiannual meeting in June, and 
these grades are being applied to a greater or less 
degree, he said. Spruce manufacturers also appreciate 
the necessity of revising the old grades, and this is 
a matter which he thought should receive early atten- 
tion. The expansion of trade and the growth of the 





area in which their products were distributed, 

thought, emphasized the necessity for grading ‘as 
protection to the manufacturers against unreasona!| 
and unjust claims. The consuming trade, he said, 


‘becoming more particular as to the quality furnish. 


and when the product is sold according to fixed rul 
a common ground should be found for arbitration «' 
any differences that might arise between manufactur: 
and consumer. In connection with the development « 
standard rules he thought the inspection of box shoo! 
at point of origin a development for the future th: 
might be given consideration. 


Selling Agencies, 


Manager Knapp favored the organization of selli: 
agencies as a means for broadening the territory i 
which association products could be profitably sold, as 
selling agency representing a number of factories cou 
cover a “greater territory than could any individu: 
manufacturer. In this connection he said: 

Our spruce manufacturers now have no form of o 
ganization for joint selling except as may be provid 
by brokerage firms. During the last year the Wester: 
Pine Box Sales Company has been organized at Spokan: 
Wash., and is disposing of the output of a number 
the factories east of the Cascade Mountains in the Stat: 
of Washington. Its activities have resulted in an ex 
pansion of the trade of these factories in middle western 
territory. : 

While the agency referred to is in its infancy and its 
success not yet determined, he thought its opportuni. 
ties large for development and that through its efforts 
material progress should be made in market extension 
at a minimum cost to individual members of the 
agency. He thought joint selling agencies would pro 
vide a suitable basis for meeting the requirements of 
associated consumers who pool their funds and who 
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have taken this means heretofore to work the manu- 
facturers against one another to the detriment of 
prices. He believed the selling agency proposition 
would aid very materially in developing the business 
that is in prospect in new markets on the Atlantic coast 
which would be difficult through individual effort. 


Trade Conditions. 


The manager discussed at length trade conditions 
and thought it a matter worthy of favorable comment 
that while the last year had been one of remarkable 
depression in the lumber trade the box industry had 
experienced this condition in a very minor degree. The 
output in 1914 was perhaps somewhat larger than that 
of 1913, but prices suffered no appreciable decline. The 
large additional acreage of fruit land coming into 
full bearing gives promise of a larger demand for fruit 
packages, while the canning and salmon trade hold 
forth promise of a big demand. The middle western 
rail trade has shown material growth, and mantfac- 
turers in this association have received orders from 
that territory at a higher figure than for the boxes made 
in that territory. This was because of the superior 
grade of the northwestern box lumber, the wider width 
available and the better appearance of the finished 
box. Discussing the outlook, he said: 

Our cargo business has been comparatively small until 
the present time. A lively interest has developed in our 
product by consumers who can be served by our cargo 
deliveries. Our factories are receiving inquiries from all 
of the principal box markets of the world. We are 
especially favored at this time with a prospect of obtain- 
ing a foothold in European markets and the islands of 
the Atlantic, formerly supplied in large part or alto- 
gether from the Baltic Peninsula and Austria. We are 
hindered in obtaining this market through the lack of 
direct steamship service, but such service may be ex- 
pected to develop within the next year because of the 
availability of the Panama Canal route. In this par- 
ticular we refer especially to the box trade of the British 
Isles and the Canary Islands.- 

Our opportunities for trade in the far East are increased 
through the temporary inability of Baltic and Austrian 
manufacturers to supply requirements in that section of 
the globe. Our Hawaiian trade continues to grow and 


(Concluded on Page 52.) 
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ILLINOIS LUMBER AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLY DEALERS 


Meet in Twenty-fifth Annual’ Convention—Membership Shows Gratifying Increase—Employment of Efficiency Expert 
Recommended — Cost Systems Interestingly Discussed —Association Progress Recounted. 


With a large and enthusiastic gathering of retailers, 
wolesalers and salesmen present, the twenty-fifth an- 
al convention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
pply Dealers’ Association was called to order in the 
uis XVI room of the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
\\ ednesday afternoon, February 10, by President L. M. 
Layne, of Ottawa, who introduced as the first number 
»: the program the Universal Quartet, who melodiously 
explained that ‘‘We’re Here Because We’re Here,’’ in 
which chorus all present joined vigorously. This was 
followed by the classical selection, ‘‘It’s a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary,’’ and the manner in which this 
popular chorus was sung by the lumbermen present 
would indicate that if business had been bad with 
them during the last twelve months they had come 
to this convention determined to forget all their trou- 
bles and enjoy the occasion to the fullest extent. 

Declaring that members of the association had heard 
so much from him and of him during the last twelve 
months they would not care to be burdened with a 
set address at this time, President Bayne simply 
thanked the directors and the members for their loyal 
support during the year and called for the report of 
the secretary. 


- ms 


Secretary’s Report. 


Before reading his report Secretary George Wilson 
Jones said he had a very pleasing duty to perform and 
took occasion to present to the convention in the name 
of P. T. Langan, of Cairo, vice president of the asso- 
ciation, a handsome gavel with historic associations. 
This gavel was made out of a piece of white oak taken 
from the side of the gunboat Eessex, which is now at 
the bottom of the Ohio River between Cario and Mound 
City, Ill, where it was sunk in 1865, after having seen 
much service during the Civil War. The gavel was 
manufactured by P. T. Langan in his planing mill at 
Cairo on November 20, 1914. Mr. Jones expressed the 
appreciation of the officers and of the convention and 
said that as the assogiation had been presented here- 
tofore with a gavel made from a portion of President 
Grant’s old work bench, it hoped eventually to have 
a collection of relics that would be most valuable and 
interesting because of their historic associations. 

Secretary Jones then presented his fourth annual 
report as secretary, expressing his appreciation of the 
kindly relations that have existed between the mem- 
bers and himself, and stating that the year just clos- 
ing has been a good one. He said the association 
closed 1911 with 305 members. In 1912 it had 497, 
this falling off in 1913 to 456, but in 1914 some of the 
lost ground was regained and there are now 488 mem- 
bers of the association actually paying dues. He 
thought in view of the vicissitudes of the last four 
years the association should take heart and congratu- 
late itself on this showing, though when it is remem- 
bered that there are 1,200 possible members within 
the bounds of the association it may be seen that 
much work remains to be done in this connection. 

Stating that the true guide to association efficiency 
is the work being done, and that in this respect the 
association stands high, Secretary Jones told of the 
work of the legal department, which has been put on 
a paid basis, with every member having at his com- 
mand as personal consulting attorneys, a strong law 
firm. The traffic department has done efficient work 
and another important branch of association activity 
is the ‘‘Buyers’ Guide’’ which is the most complete 
thing of the kind published. 

The information department, the secretary said, is 
used by many members, but can be used to advantage 
by many more. The collection department is as yet 
in embryo but it has great possibilities and should 
not be longer kept down. 

Secretary Jones expressed the need of an efficiency 
department, stating that there is not a yard in the as- 
sociation run as well as it could be, that every business 
of any size and ambition studies efficiency, and that 
the association could engage a man competent to do 
this work and reap untold benefits from it. In this 
connection Mr, Jones said: 

The purpose in mentioning new work is that any business 
or organization that rests content with past accomplishments 
is already headed, and with ever increasing speed, to total 
destruction. These new departments add to the expenses, 
but the main point is, Are the members getting adequate 
returns? If they are not a charge of $1 is too much. If 
they are getting adequate returns a membership fee high 
enough to mé¢et expenses is not too high and the members 
will pay a large fee when they get results more willingly, 
promptly and cheerfully than they will a small fee when 
they can see no returns. 

Secretary Jones then touched briefly on the Forest 
Products Federation, which he described as a move- 
ment to develop the lumber industry and something 
that all lumber dealers should support. Of this fed- 
eration he said: 

fet prciges | is to investigate scientifically where wood can 
be used to best advantage and then fight for its recognition. 
Some have felt it was an effort to advocate wood construc- 
tion everywhere, but this is not so. It is not an attack on 
the cement, structural steel or any other building industry, 
but an honest effort to see that wood gets its proper recogni- 
tion and therefore commands the respect and support of all 
the allied building industries. 

The secretary then spoke of the Government suits 
against the lumber associations, told of the work that 
had been done in this connection and reminded the 
members that this association has not contributed its 
quota of the expense incurred in presenting the case 











of the lumbermen. He recommended that a committee 
be appointed to take this in charge and see to it that 
Illinois comes to the front and does its share. The 
secretary strongly indorsed the organization of lum- 
bermen’s clubs, of which he said: ‘‘They are as es- 
sential to the lumber dealer as the institute is to the 
teacher, the clinic to the surgeon or the other technical 
gatherings where the individual can learn the best and 
most modern method of conducting his profession or 
business. ’’ 

The secretary paid a tribute to the efficiency of the 
officers and directors of the association, who keep in 
close touch with every move, thus assuring the mem- 
bers that the association is run as economically, care- 
fully and progressively as if it were the private busi- 
ness of any one of the officers. Of the president he 
said: 

In President Bayne you have an executive officer of more 
than usual ability. Some years ago a speaker at the con- 
vention said there were two presidents who stood out promi- 
nently from the rest, and they were President J. Elam Artz, 
of the Ohio association, and President W. A. Brown, of the 
New York State association. If that speaker were here today 
he would add a third to that select group and the third 
would be your own president, L. M. Bayne. 

The secretary then said that at the direction of the 
president he was going to take the members into the 
confidence of the officers and tell them just what each 
membership had cost the association for a number of 
years. In 1911 the cost to the association of each 
$10 membership was $19.72; in 1912, $17.99; in 1913, 


$17.21 and in 1914, $18.75. This, he said, is something . 


to which the members must give careful attention 
The additional cost per member was made up 
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through contyibutions, advertisements in the souvenir 
program, advertisements in the ‘‘Buyers’ Guide’’ and 
the rental of exhibition rnoms. He further said in 
closing: 

It is instructive to know that one member contributed $150 
during the last year. This is instructive because it shows 
what membership is considered worth. This is also instruc- 
tive as showing the strange mental condition of the member 
who is slow in paying his paltry $10 and it is hard to desig- 
nate the mental condition of the man who says he can’t 
see where the association is worth even the ten. If the 
question of disbanding the association were put up squarely 
to such a one he would join the hundred-and-fifty class in- 
stantly rather than attempt to get along without the aid 
and assistance of the association. Then why not become a 
member instantly and furnish sufficient funds to enlarge the 
scope of the work as referred to earlier in the report? The 
association has an unlimited field of endeavor and a splendid 
field to increase the membership. This increase can be made 
if every member will secure his competitor who is not a 
member. All it requires is an explanation of what the asso- 
ciation is doing. ere is no bluff about the work, but the 
rendering of service is the one point never lost sight of. The 
association is a public service institution and as such merits 
the hearty support of every man in the lumber and builders’ 
supply business. ° 


Treasurer’s Report. 


J. W. Paddock, of Pana, treasurer, then submitted 
his report for the fiscal year ended January 30, 1915, 
showing cash on hand last report $157.74, receipts dur- 
ing the year $9,104.99, disbursements, $9,152.31,: leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $110.42. 

The business session at this point was very pleas- 
ingly punctuated by the rendition of two baritone solos 
by Ralph Herring, of Hinsdale. 

‘Next in order the program gave ‘‘An Octogenarian 
Salesman’’ and President Bayne introduced George W. 
Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary emeritus of the asso- 
ciation, the substantial applause with which he was 
greeted being an indication of the love and esteem in 
which he is held by every member of this organization 
with which he has been for so many years connected. 
Mr. Hotchkiss said that it gave him great pleasure on 
the seventieth anniversary of his first connection with 
the lumber trade to appear before this convention, by 
whom he had been so highly honored by a continuance 





in an advisory capacity as secretary emeritus for the 
last four years. He said that he had closely watched 
association work for forty years, during which time 
many changes had occurred in the lumber trade. He 
had seen sawmills grow from plants with a capacity 
of 5,000 feet a day to the great mills of today with 
a capacity of 500,000 feet. He then told of his work 
during the last year in visiting lumber dealers in 
Illinois, and stated that through the medium of these 
visits twenty members had been added to the asso- 
ciation roster. 

Mr. Hotchkiss said that in his visits to the lumber 
yards he had found the most intelligent lumbermen 
handling side lines because the needs of the customers 
required it and because the lumber trade was increased 
thereby. The lumber dealer who handles other ma- 
terials can supply all the needs of his customer, and 
prevents him from going to the hardware stores or 
other places to secure materials necessary to go into 
the building of homes and barns. He said there is a 
place for so-called substitutes and it is the duty of every 
lumberman to acquaint himself with their merits so 
he can recommend to his customer what is best for 
the purpose the customer‘has in mind. The lumbermen 
can best protect the lumber business by carrying these 
side lines and marketing them intelligently. 

His investigations had convinced him, Mr. Hotchkiss 
said, of the need of an efficiency expert who could 
evolve simple systems of bookkeeping for the lumber 
dealers, by which they could satisfactorily determine 
their actual costs. His inquiries had developed a wide 
divergence among the lumber dealers as to profits and 
expenses, he having found one dealer who reported 
that he was making 47 percent profit and another who 
declared he was doing business on a 5 percent expense. 
Both, he declared, if the true facts were ascertained, 
were mistaken. , 

He further said that in no instance had he found 
where an intelligent lumberman needed to have lost 
business to the mail order houses and he thought that 
where the lumber dealers lost business to mail order 
houses it was because they did not give it intelligent 
attention and investigation. 

Mr. Hotchkiss spoke of the value of association work 
and of the great benefit of the traffic department espe- 
cially. He then spoke of advertising and said that 
wholesalers have realized that judicious advertising is 
the best method of keeping wood in its proper place. 
He approved of general advertising of the advantages 
of wood and said that the advertising in the lumber 
press of the manufacturers should be augmented by 
the dealer using his local paper to let the consumers 
know that he is in position to supply all their needs. 
Mr. Hotchkiss closed his interesting talk with a tribute 
to the efficiency of the association officers and espe- 
cially to the secretary, George Wilson Jones. 

Following the address of Mr. Hotchkiss a piano solo 
was rendered by Bernard Dieter, of Naperville, who 
was so vigorously applauded that he was compelled to 
render a second number before the audience would be 
satisfied. 

Committee Appointments, 

President Bayne then announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Resolutions—Charles Rourke, Urbana; George W. Hotch- 
kiss, Chicago ;. W. F. Hunter, Paxton. 

Nominations—J. D. Vincent, Ottawa; Fred Crandall, East 
Alton; W. F. Stevens, La Salle. 


Constitution and bylaws—E. M. Stottar, Marion; J. W. 
Paddock, Pana. 


Auditing—A. C. Bradish, Ottawa; Charles Swartz, Naper- 
ville; C. F. Velde, Pekin. 
‘‘Keeping Up With Rising Costs.’’ 


Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, gave a most interest- 
ing and instructive address on ‘‘ Keeping Up with Ris- 
ing Costs,’’ a problem that more than all others is now 
of the greatest importance to the retail lumber dealer. 
Mr. Stockdale’s address was on the same lines as 
similar addresses delivered by him at other retail lum- 
ber dealers’ conventions that have been reported in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, consisting of a summary 
of replies received in answer to a set of ten questions 
propounded to lumber dealers in Illinois. Association 
members seemed to be more interested in the question 
of how to figure cost of doing business than in anything 
else suggested by Mr. Stockdale and an interesting 
discussion was interpolated into his address. In their 
replies some of the dealers had said that they based 
their percentage of profit on cost, others on cost plus 
expense and others on the selling price. This latter, 
the speaker declared to be the proper basis of figuring 
profit. Mr. Stockdale closed his address with a discus- 
sion of the subject of turnover, showing the importance 
of the dealer finding out which lines turn over most 
frequently and declaring the best method of ascer- 
taining this information-to be a system of depart- 
mentizing by which an accurate record could be kept 
of the results of each department of the business. 

Before announcing adjournment of the afternoon ses- 
sion President Bayne said that the board of directors 
had decided on a new plan of action and that he had 
appointed a ways and means committee of fifty mem- 
bers, the personnel of which he read to the conven- 
tion at this time. He then called a meeting of this 
committee for 10:30 o’clock Thursday morning and 
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urged that every member who had been named make 
a special effort to be present at this conference. The 
convention then adjourned. 


THURSDAY FORENOON. 


Thursday morning, at 11 o’clock, a conference was 
held of the ways and means committee appointed at 
the Wednesday session, comprising many of the old- 
time members, that was sort of a ‘‘ good-of-the-order’’ 
At the request of President L. M. Bayne, of 
Ottawa, W. F. Stevens, of La Salle, addressed the meet- 
ing and explained that the present membership in Illi- 
nois is about 500, with a potential 1,200. With dues of 
$10 the annual cost per member to operate the asso- 
ciation is $18.75, and the association is compelled to 
make up the extra requirements from extra association 
sources. 

J. W. Paddock, of Pana, explained from what sources 
this extra income comes. The actual receipts from 
dues during the association year just closed were 
$4,880, and the expenditures about $9,100. ‘*‘We have 


session. 


had to go into the advertising business,’’ he said, 
‘‘and from that source have netted $971. Through 


the bulletin and otherwise another $1,744 was secured. 
The association has had to go into the hotel business 
and make $1,200 that way. The rest had to come from 
actual donations.’’ 

W. H. Hunter, formerly of LaSalle and a former 
president, believed the backbone of the association is 
the local lumbermen’s club, and ‘eited the LaSalle 
County Lumbermen’s Club as a notable example. He 
believed local associations were the adhesive plaster 
that kept association men together. Harry C. Scearce, 
of Mooresville, Ind., the visiting secretary from the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, ex- 
pressed the same belief. 

It was determined to appoint a membership com- 
mittee pledged to comb each county to get every 
dealer in the State in line. A large number of those 
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present promised to visit the non-member dealers in 
their own adjoining counties, and it was decided to 
call for further volunteers at the afternoon session. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


President Bayne the chair was 
occupied by P. T. Langan, of Cairo, vice president. 

A piano Alliston Wylie, of Galesburg, 
opened the session and was followed by an encore. 

Harry L. Fogleman, of the Sheldon School of Sales- 
manship, Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Personality in Salesman- 
ship.’’ His address was much on the same line as last 
year, but was in addition illustrated by blackboard 
diagrams. 

His first diagram was of three circles about a com- 


absence of 


In the 


1 
so0i0 bv 


mon center; the heart circle, Service; the second, 
Salesmanship; the outer enclosing circle, Business 
3uilding. The insistence was that: only permanent 
customers were profitable. Any business must fail 


which does not hold its customers. 

In analyzing the individuals he separated them into 
Those you must tell what to do, 
how to do it, and check up to see-it is done properly. 
(b) Those vou must tell what to do, and how to do it, 
and then they will do it without checking up. (ce) 
Those you must tell what to do, and they will them- 
selves find a way to do it. (d) Those to whom you 
need only outline the general policy and they will do 
what is needed to accomplish the desired results. 

‘*Tf you would increase your value you must dimin- 
ish your supervision’? was given as the first law of 
efficiency. 

In closing, the speaker said: ‘‘There isn’t a man 
here who isn’t all right if he only brings out in him- 
self the almighty, all rightness; not one here has been 
the best he ¢an be to his family, to his business insti- 
tution or to his community.’’ 

K. $8. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber & Shingle 
Company, then was introduced and spoke on conditions 
in the shingle industry in Washington, which he 
ascribed to the removal of the tariff on shingles. In 
conclusion he said that this information will be used by 
the Republican political press, being a political prob- 
lem, a fact which he regretted. 


four classes: (a) 
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The Universal Quartet then sang a topical song 
containing allusions to the officers and directors and 
as an encore sung an extremely original arrange- 
ment of ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


Work of the Traffic Department. 


J. M. Blanchard then spoke of the work of the traf- 
fic department of the association. He first described 
the car tracing system used, and its difference from 
the usual railroad tracing. The original bill of lad- 
ing often does not show routing, occasioning delay in 
learning what roads freight moves over, but as soon as 
this is learned the direct tracing system used gives 
prompt results. 

In claims for refund the traffic department has 
served about one-fourth of the association member- 
ship; has collected $600 in claims; has claims out for 
about $1,000, and for about that sum in preparation. 

As to freight rates he said that on one list of 
150 points to which one client desired rates it was 
necessary to search 2,500 tariffs to secure the rate 
combinations, and one tariff contains thirty rate com- 
binations to a single point. No man ever lived who 
knew all about freight rates. 

The speaker referred to the proposed movement for 
an extra car spotting charge and said it might later 
be extended to include all movement to private tracks, 
and discussed some of the inequities that might arise. 

There is also danger of elimination of the stop-over 
privilege for part unloading, which is often used 
when two or more yards are in common ownership. 

Referring to the heavy loss and damage claims re- 
sulting from use of fiber containers instead of wooden 
boxes, the speaker suggested that railroads would 
profit greatly from a rule allowing for weight of con- 
tainer, and that the lumber industry might well origi- 
nate a movement to solve the problem in this way. 

Fred J. Cassidy, of Chicago, sang a baritone solo, 
an Irish interpretation of Scotch dialect, ‘‘My Ain 


Folk,’’ with a well merited encore, ‘‘ Mother Dear.’’ 
The audience insisted upon a second encore. 


Question of Increased Dues Discussed. 


W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, then reported for the 
Ways and means committee. He said the association 
work of 1914 had cost about $18 for each member, 
though the dues are but $10. The difference has been 
taken care of, but the problem is to be faced for the 
coming year. The committee, rather than raise the 
dues, decided upon a county campaign for new mem- 
bers, with one member in each county responsible for 
the work. Letter soliciting has been used in a mas- 
terly way, but has not brought the results. Over 
half the retailers in the State are still outside the 
association. The speaker called for Joseph Platt, who 
explained the proposed plan more in detail. He pre- 
sented a county list, partly filled, and took up the 
work of completing the list. A number of additional 
names were received. 

Association Progress. 

H. C, Scearce, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, was introduced to speak 
on ‘‘ Association Progress,’’ as follows: 

The progress of association work is largely the history of 
the growth and development of the retail lumber business, so 
closely are they related. My own lumber experience goes back 
about twenty-three years and what I shall say will be mostly 
about the development of association work during that period. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association: of Indiana is 
among the older retail lumber dealers’ association in existence 
today. It was organized in 1884 and the conditions then and 
the problems which have concerned it since, I take it, are not 
much. different from those ef our sister asosciations, especially 
in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. It can not be 
denied, and there is no reason why we should deny it, that the 
original and almost sole purpose of the retail lumber associ- 
ation- was to protect its members against the sale of lumber 
direct to consumers, by the wholesalers. Big stick methods 
were used, and .justifiably so. The retailer was then doing 
pioneer work in community development. As I recall it, there 
was but one lumber yard in Hendricks County, Indiana, where 
I lived at the time of the organization of the Indiana associ- 
ation, and in the following vear when I went to Mooresville 
to enter the flour milling business I remember that the only 
yard in Morgan County was the one at Martinsville, then 
operated by George Hubbard. In Mooresville was the remnant 
of a little stock in an old shed near our mill, but the business 
was so small that the proprietor did not think it worth while 
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to neglect the checker game up at the livery stable, s. }, 
placed a farm bell up on the top of the shed, just in fro: of 
the entrance, with a rope reaching to a convenient dist 
from the ground and when a customer came, which did ha 
occasionally, he would ring the bell and then wait for je 
proprietor to. come to wait on him. Now, if a customer op 
lumber made that much noise every lumberman in the co: ty 
and a few mail order catalogs would be there by the time jyo 
tones of the bell died away. 

The towns and villages were small in those days 44 
afforded but a limited market. The farmers were busily y 
gaged in clearing and draining their land and did not |}; ye 
much money available for building. If the local dealer did 4 
get to sell the few houses and barn bills in his territ 
there was very little left and what he did sell was usually 5y 
long time. The farmer then expected his bills to run fu a 
year and he paid when he sokd his wheat or his hogs. e 
wholesalers with yards at Chicago and Michigan City supp: 4 
most of the Indiana trade. The nearness of the marke: jo 
the consumer tempted some wholesalers to pick out the t 
jobs and sell the consumer direct, leaving the retailer ««o 
supply the small items and extend the credits. Thus out |f 
necessity were the retailers forced to organize in defense f 
their business, or be compelled to quit for want of suffici. 1 
patronage, which would have been greatly to the detrimen: 4 
the development of the towns and communities they serve 

The earlier association meetings were largely devoted 4 
discussions of unethical shipments and remedies for them, 
early in association histofy I find reports of papers being r. 
upon topics which makes it quite clear that greater efficic) 
in business very soon became to be recognized as one of | 
important aims of the association. I find it very interest 
to read the minutes of those meetings,.and there I found 
feature of sociation work in particular which does not sh 
much progress, I am sorry to say. In his report to the eig! 
annual convention the secretary of the Indiana associat 
says: “Some have failed to pay their dues in a reasona 
length of time and made no response when repeatedly cal 
upon to settle.” This sounds like it might have been writ: 
in 1915, but of course would not apply to any of the Illin 
membership. I find also that twenty-three years ago t 
month the secretary of your association, P. F. Ahrens, visit: 4 
the Indiana convention and spoke on behalf of coédperaticon 
between the two associations. A committee on the lien |: 
also reported and one on car service rules, the latter havi 
evidently accomplished some beneficial results. A little lat 


J 
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mutual insurance began to be discussed and finally becam« 
reality. 

Gradually the association work was broadening and layir 
the foundation upon which the retail lumber business was t. 
The best thought of the most 
New id 


build solidly and permanently. 
suecessful dealers was given to the association. 
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were advanced, better methods discussed until finally this 
feature became the predominant one in all of the association 
conventions, Today they are training schools in business 
efficiency. 

I speak with a personal knowledge when I say that at no 
time have the associations attempted to operate in any way 
contrary to the laws of the land, as they understood them. 
The members, pressed to the last ditch by unethical wholesal 
ers and manufacturers and the onslaught of unfair mail order 
competition, made the best fight possible. Good legal counsel 
was employed and the advice promptly heeded, with the 
thought that while the association would continue to fight 
with all of the resources available the members were first of 
all patriotic and law’ @biding citizens and had no desire to 
transgress the law in the slightest degree. It is not denied 
that they were on the job and fought aggressively. If you 
hadn't you wouldn’t be here today in attendance at this con 
vention. There wouldn't be enough retail Jumbermen left in 
Illinois to hold one. 

An eminent preacher once asked his son if he knew why the 
lions did not eat Daniel and upon being told no, he said it 
was because most of him was backbone and the rest grit. That 
is the reason you haven't been eaten before now. The lumber 
associations have borne the brunt of.this fight and are going 
to carry it to the court of last resort, in the interest of every 
retailer in the land. ‘They Want nothing more than their 
rights, but they do want to know what those rights are. 
There is one thing I want to impress upon you, and that is, 
no matter if the decision of the case now before the Federal 
court ir Minneapolis is wholly in favor of the associations, -it 
does not mean any cessation in the activities of association 
work. We can not sit down under the cover of that, or any 
other court decision and rest comfortably in the thought that 
further efforts are unnecessary. Now we don’t want to fool 
ourselves at any time that we are very comfortably situated 
and relax our efforts. There are new conditions and demands 
being constantly made upon us which must be met by vigorous 
associated work. 

Most of the associations started out with very small dues. 
From $2 to $5 a year was charged in most cases, but the in- 
come was large enough to meet the needs at that time. As 
the scope of the work enlarged, more money was needed and 
the dues increased. Strange as it may seem, there are some 
who fail to seé the’need of the increase and profess to think 
the association ought to be run on the same cost as it was 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. There has been a “rising 
cost” in association work, just as there has been in your busi 
ness, and if it were not true the association would not have 
.been worth while. 

Better Understanding Between Manufacturer and Retailer. 

The affiliation of the lumber associations with other organ- 
izations from_time to time has resulted in a better under- 
standing between the manufacturer and retailer as to the needs 
of the trade, has brought all the retail interests of the country 
closer together in promoting those things which help the com 
munities in which they live, and now in a few days we are to 
join in a convention in this city, representative of the entire 
lumber industry, to provide ways and means for promoting 
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proper use of wood, which means a benefit not only to the 
ibermen, but to the consumer. The modern retail lumber 
ociation is now an information and service bureau for its 
mbers. ‘Che most of them are maintaining efficient traffic 
» d legal departments. Some have a trained gdvextising man 
the service of the members and one has now seven different 
sartments, with an expert for each in charge, helping to 
in the members in up-to-date merchandising. This costs 
uey, but modern conditions demand it. The only hope for 
retailer is to be keenly alive to his opportunities. 
Asseciations are just entering the field of greatest useful 
s. They are getting away from narrow, selfish ideas and 
taking up with those that make for the general good of 
t people, seeing in the growth and happiness of the com- 
nity the prosperity of all those composing it. 
| recently attended a meeting of the presidents and secreta- 
s of the various retail associations in Indiana, called for the 
rpose of discussing legislative matters affecting retail 
erest. Each one present was asked if his association was 
erested in any new legislation and the dominant note of 
meeting was that the time had come when business men, 
rough their associations, should lay aside partisanship and 
pose such bills as were antagonistic to the best interests 
the people and support such measures as would make for 
iter government and better citizenship. And this is the 
pe of the retailer for the future. Large and selfish interests 
- after his trade and getting a good portion of it. 
Che most of you probably saw the two-page advertisement of 
1 idy cut homes, in the Saturday Evening Post of January 

. in which the following appears very prominently: ‘*United 
sates Department of Agriculture writes the —-——— Company 

follows: ‘We believe you can aid very materially in the 
work we have undertaken’ (bettering the conditions of homes 
this country) ‘and we hope in return that our work will 
of service to you.’”’ How, let me ask, will the company 
i the Department of Agriculture? The company is engaged 
lely, if we are to judge by its advertisements, in selling 
iterials for buildings to people all over the United States, 
~.ipment to be made from mills in four States. The money 

r the material and a part of the labor is to be taken out of 
ihe communities. Is this what the department means when it 
siys, “we hope in return that our work will be of service to 
you"? What it does really mean is that the small merchant 
i. not considered as a factor in the growth and development 
of the country and the large retail interests are in special 
fiver. It is only through organization that the retailer will 
i strong enough to secure a fair deal. 

Isn't it time for him to lay aside partisan politics and help 
eleet men aus lawmakers who will consider the interests of the 
small retail merchants, they who are helping to build up the 
rural communities, the real strength of the nation? 

The accomplishments of association work have been much, 
uot only for the members, but the entire retail lumber trade 
has benefited. The non-member who thinks he has built up a 
zood business and prospered, solely on account of his own 
shrewd efforts, flatters himself for he has in fact been in a 
way & parasite upon the association, drawing from it the 
nourishment of the lien law, cheaper insurance, the best 
thought expressed at the conventions and all the helpful in- 
tluences that have come to the trade by reason of-organization. 
Some are parasites by nature, but most of them by reason of 
unintentional selfishness, induced by lack of confidence in their 
fellow men. The problem of association work today is to get 
the coéperation of all the dealers. There is no end to its 
possibilities if all would give it their support. 

Associations are today as much a part of our business sys- 
tem as corporations and are recognized by the leaders in all 
lines of endeavor as being indispensable, and yet with all the 
appeals made at the conventions and by the trade papers and 
the arguments and inducements of the offices but 50 to 75 
percent of the dealers can be induced to join. To put it a 
little differently, they are willing to hang on the rear of the 
association machine as far as it goes, but are not willing to 
help buy the gasoline. Don't understand that I am scolding 
or finding fault, It is human nature for men to disagree as 
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to methods and a good part of association effort must be 
directed to give the worth of cdoperation. 

The large and enthusiastic conventions this winter, follow- 
ing a year of depression in business, are the best evidence of 
the worth of associations. Just as in time of sorrow men 
vearn for the sympathy of their fellow men, so when the 
clouds of business gloom and distrust gather they look to the 
coéperation and help of their fellow dealers to carry them 
through to a better and brighter day. 


Mr. Scearce’s paper was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 


The session then adjourned, with an announcement 
‘f the. Hoo-Hoo dinner and banquet of the evening. 


CANADIAN TARIFF RATES INCREASED. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
Orrawa, Ont., Feb. 11.—An increase of 7% percent 
in intermediate rates and of 5 percent in the British 
preferential tariff on all commodities that -are now 
dutiable or are on the free list, this including lumber, 
was announced by the Government in Parliament today. 





\ list of exemptions given includes news print. The 


inetease “is to raise revenues to meet special war ex- 
penditures. 





THE REAL LUMBER SALESMAN OF TODAY. | 





Advice and Observations of a Veteran—Respecting Others’ Territory—Interdependence of 
the Buyer and the Seller. 





At the recent meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana at Indianapolis, James L. 
Lane, of Chicago, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Sales- 
men, addressed a joint meeting of the retailers and 
salesmen and, in the course of his remarks, said: 


I am mighty glad to attend this year a convention of an 
association of the retail lumber dealers, because I have al- 
ways been interested in lumber association work. Twenty- 
seven years ago I helped organize the Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma Retail Dealers’ Association ; in fact, was secretary 
and managing officer of that organization for the first seven 
or eight years of its existence and had occasion to see all the 
different phases of its work. It has also made me very much 
interested in the working out of the problem of the sales- 
men’s associations in connection with the retailers’ associa 
tions. Their interests are mutual; it is teamwork between 
the two and both are dependent upon each other for main- 
tenance of good, healthy, prosperous business and social 
relations. 

No use talking, nothing has ever been accomplished with 
out concerted work among competitors in the same line of 
business; and your annual mectings always benefit every 
body who attends them—the full value of the time and 
money spent is returned in new ideas they get and acquain- 
tances that they make at these meetings. 

Association work has come to stay. I do not mean to say 
that these associations shall in-any way conflict. with the 
law that would involve the question of trusts; but they 
have every opportunity in the world to develop and propa 
gate the moral part of trade relations. 

Now, the feature of selling. Taken in the line of team- 
work all you retailers are ambitious,—and the salesmen, 
also. Both want to cover all the territory you possibly can 
to get the maximum results. In doing so, it is very natural 
that you sometimes exceed the bounds of moral right, or, I 
might say, respect of your competitors in the line of sell 
ing. 

What I am getting at is the point that comes up in your 
conventions ¢very year among you retailers of confining your 
operations to your .own territory, and observing the moral 
rights of your competitors in their territory; and the same 
thing applies to the salesman in his sales. In other words, 
salesman ought to recognize that certain trade in the territory 
of dealers from whom he is soliciting should be left alone, and 
thus give the dealer the opportunity to sell that trade. It is 
a charitable attitude, as the retailer is entitled to every bit of 
income that he can get in his territory from the sale of his 
lumber ; and the whole angle of my reference to this point is 
“respect of territory and curtailment of ambition that brings 
around unpleasant features in trade.” 

It reminds me of the Swede wh» came down from Michigan 
to Chicago several years ago—he was a lumberjack on one of 
the vessels. He got his pay at South Water Street, and, hav- 
ing been in the woods fur a long time, he naturally began to 
stroll down the street and drop into places of amusement. 
After stopping at nine or ten on South Water Street he headed 
down Clark Street, dropping into places that attracted him so 
that by the time he reached Van Buren he was about 90 per- 
cent to the bad and was spoiling fora fight. Stepping up toa 
bar, he said: ‘Ay tank Ay bane purty good man; Ay cum 
from Michigan—aAy can lick any sonagun Michigan. Have 
a drink.” Everybody got up and joined him in a drink. Ina 
few minutes, he looked about and says, “Ay guess Ay bane 
better man than that; Ay can lick any sonagun Michigan 
Wiscons. Have anudder drink.”” Everybody got up and had 
another drink. A few minutes later he looked about again 
and finally said, “Guess Ay bane better man than that yet; 
Ay can lick any sonagun Michgan, Wiscons, and Indian.” A 
retail lumber dealer, from the northern part of Indiana, sit- 
ting in the corner, got up and smote him. When the Swede 
came to he sat up and, in a dazed condition, looked about and 
said, ‘“‘Wall, guess Ay got too damn much territory.” 

This is what happens whenever the retailer gets out of his 
parish and into the other fellow’s, and the salesman who 
thinks he is not selling enough in a certain territory and 
tries to do some business with the wholesale consumer or 
otherwise in that retailers territory. 

Now, in the matter of dealing between each other—the 
retailer and the salesman: I have seen such great changes 
in the methods of selling since the time I first started out 
with a grip selling lumber, thirty-odd years ago, and com- 
mented upon the fact that the sharp practices and hilarious 
entertainment of the salesmen years ago have gradually got 
to be a thing of the past. The salesman has become the 
eareful, sober, industrious fellow of today, studying the 
wants of his customers and the character of stock that he 
has to sell. And the retailer, whose profits have narrowed 
against the old-time good profits of years ago, he also, to be 
successful, studies in turn, watching every detail of his 
supplies and the demands of his trade and the character 
of stock that he purchases. The salesman in making sales 
must look to promptness and efficiency of his mills in ship- 
ment and character of stock, and the retailer must consider 
this also in his purchases. 

The old-time practice of the.man who could lie the long- 
est and the strongest as to what he could buy for.and the 
other fellow on the low prices he could sell for and the 
quality of stock he could supply, and then fall down. on jit, 
is also getting back into history as a thing of the past. In 
other words, the modern retailer and salesman are. postgradu- 
ates of that old historic Ananias Club that appeareti -to 
have been hung especially upon the lumber trade, and are 
now resigned members of high degree. Boys, when you are 
selling .your lumber,.sash, and. doors, tell the truth. Your 
customer knows what be is. getting if he has had some of 
it from you before; and if you are introducing a new line, 
give him just exactly what you say you are going to give 
him. And you retailers, in making your trade with the 
salesman, tell him the truth as to values, prices ete., when 
he asks you at what price you are buying similar stock. In 
this way create a. feeling of trust and friendship between 
yourselves that. preserves good business relations. 

You know when a man offers you an extremely low price 
that he is not usually expecting to give you purée Herkemer 
County at the price he is quoting: that the stock he_ will 
ship is of the ‘‘Roquefort’’ variety, heavy sap, wide grained, 
coarse knotted with pithy eenters, a little wane ete.,—other- 
wise all right stock,—something that has the shape and 








style of lumber without any of its particular virtues, but 
something that his price is all right on, provided in turn 
it will satisfy your trade. Then you know exactly where 
you are both standing. The point I am trying to clinch is 
to deal honestly and squarely with each other. 

Now, on the point of buying,—and I am appealing to you 
retailers from a salesman’s point of view,—-put yourself in 
his place. Here he is spending his time and energy making 
his living trying to sell you to the best of his ability, and 
appealing to you to support him. Give him the business ; 
do not pass it over his head direct to the house. 

Up our way, I am glad to say, we are gradually convine 
ing the dealers that the salesman is their best and most re 
liable avenue for supply; and in their association they are 
endorsing the salesman and giving him preference in the 
matter of their purchases, and not going over their heads 
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direct to the mill; but giving the salesman a chance to 
make his living, and his opportunity to render to them the 
best service in his power. 


The Salesman’s Appeal. 


When the salesman comes your way, 
Grin, and shake—and say, “Good-Day.’ 
Then, “How's business,” he will say. 
Don't reply, “It’s rotten dull,” 
And every board he shipped was “cull.” 
Just say, “That things are going well,’ 
And ask him what he has to sell. 


Then bis best for you will try, 

Do your. best from him to buy. 
Show good spirit: to neither lie, 

Hold your temper; keep in sight 
That both are tryin’ to do what's right; 

Then you will find that in the end 
Each of you has gained a friend. 





NEW NEBRASKA LUMBER CONCERN. 


LINCOLN, NEs.,. Feb. 8.—A.new lumber concern just 
opened for business in Lincoln is the W. F. Hoppe Lum- 
ber Company, which has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, to do a general lumber, coal and mate- 
rial business. W. F. Hoppe, who is. at the head of the 
new concern, has been for the last fourteen years with 
the R. M. Tidbalk Lumber Company,.of Lincoln, for. the 
last six years as its secretary and treasurer. With the 
organization of his new company Mr. Hoppe has pur- 
chased the lumber and coal yards, good will and business 
of Aspegren, Tanner & Co., located at Twenty-seventh 
and E streets, formerly known as the Easley-Graham 
Company’s yards. 

Mr. Hoppe is probably the oldest man in continuous 
charge of sales in any yard in Lincoln, and brings to 
his new concern the experience of fourteen years in the 
lumber business. 

The Hoppe: lumber yards are located. on the Rock 
Island Railway with new and up-to-date lumber sheds and 
equipment for carrying a complete line of lumber and 
building material. 





BIG DEMAND FOR CAR MATERIAL INDICATED. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb.-9.—Since the recent granting of 
the railroad freight rate increases by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission orders totaling miore than a mil- 
lion dollars have been placed by various railroads with 
the American Car & Foundry Company, operating three 
plants at St. Louis, Madison, Ill., and St. Charles, Mo. 
This indicates there will soon be a big demand for ear 
material. 





OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE. 

Under date of February 2, J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, 
Wash., president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that his company 
has just opened an office in charge of J. F. Drescher, 
in the Whitehall Building, 17 Beverly Place, New York 
City, and that the company has chartered the steamship 
Atlantic to take 5,000,000 feet of lumber from Belling 
ham to Boston. This will be one of the largest single 


cargoes yet shipped through the canal. 
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ONE THOUSAND OHIO LUMBERMEN MEET AT TOLEDO. 


Thirty-Third Annual Convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers ¥\Notable Event in Every Wy 
—Entertainment Unique—Old Time Salesmen Meet. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 6.—Friday, February 5, was 
the second and closing day of the thirty-third annual 
convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. On this day the total attendance approximated 
the thousand mark. It was announced by President 8. 
S. King, of Dayton, that of the 500 badges that had 
been provided for retailers, 470 had been issued—this 
aside from the hundreds of badges issued to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and their representatives. 

The Friday morning session opened with an address 
by Amos P. Foster, of Cincinnati, one of the associa- 
tion’s attorneys, who discussed ‘‘New Antitrust Leg- 
islation—Its Probable Effect on Association Work.’’ 
In leading up to the discussion of the new Federal 
Trades Commission, Mr. Foster said that its experi- 
ence might be like that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was at first opposed, yet now no 
one doubts its value to the business community. The 
speaker outlined the policy of the various political par- 
ties upon the question of the trusts and said ap- 
parently it was the verdict of the voters that all 
monopoly is dangerous. Certainly all parties agree 
that if monopolies exist they must be regulated by 
something patterned after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The result has been the new Federal 
Trades Commission. 

The question has been asked if a body like the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers could 
adopt a constitution and bylaws and then ask the 
Federal Trades Commission to pass upon its le- 
gality. Mr. Foster thought that, while the act 
dees not provide for this, by some roundabout 
method the association could get the advice. On 
the face of it, however, apparently a bill of com- 
plaint must be filed under 
the authority of the at- 
torney general of the Uni- 
ted States before the ques- 
tion can be ruled on. 

The Federal Trades 
Commission law provides 
for a commission of five 
men of whom no more 
than three shall be of one 
political party, these men 
to be appointed by the 
president of the United 
States, and to hold office 
for seven years at an an- 
nual salary of $10,000 
each. The new commis- 
sion takes over the whole 
business of the Bureau of 
Corporations; and, within 
the meaning of the act, 
corporation means any 
business enterprise for 
profit whether it issues 
stock or not. 

The new law holds ille- 
gal all unfair methods of 
competition. A complaint 
may be filed against any 
company suspected but 0H 
that company may defend (ae 
itself and may go clear 
to the supreme court. The 
commission may appeal also. In one respect the 
act is revolutionary, since it makes the Federal Trades 
Commission judge of the facts, and on appeal its state- 
ment of facts must be accepted except for new testi- 
mony. Even on an appeal there can be no appeal on 
the facts. The commission can publish these facts, ex- 
cept that it can not publish a trade list or a trade se- 
cret. What a trade list or a trade secret is, is for the 
eommission to decide. The work of the commission is 
of the highest importance because it will make prece- 
dent for future business laws. 

There has been much talk of a tariff commission and 
there are those who believe that this Federal Trades 
Commission has a right to investigate that subject also. 
It has a right to investigate our trade relations with 
foreign nations and that might be construed to mean 
our tariff relations. Failure on the part of a company 
to file a report when requested is punishable by a fine 
of $100 a day or imprisonment. 

Mr. Foster discussed the Clayton amendment, which 
provides that competitors may not even lower prices 
where such discrimination will lessen competition and 
create monopoly. This is aimed at the corporation that 
endeavors to drive a company out of business by under- 
pricing goods, The commission has power to stop tying 
contracts, that is, where goods are sold to a dealer 
and he is given a special discount upon agreeing not 
to handle the goods of a competitor. This, under the 
law, is-held illegal, and the sufferer can collect damages 
and the trade commission can stop the practice. 

No less important has been the legislation under the 
Clayton bill in regard to labor. That bill held that 
labor is not an article or commodity of trade. The most 
important victory that the labor unions won was for 
a jury trial in contempt cases. The new legislation 
provides that there shall be no holding or buying by 
a company of stock to lessen competition. Interlock- 
ing directorates in banks or corporations are prohibited 
after a term of two years. The new commission has 
tremendous power. How it will work out in handling 





BACHTEL, OF CANTON; 
Former President and Director-at-Large. 








the affairs of 100,000,000 people and 300,000 corpora- 
tions is hard to estimate. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a visitor from the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
of which he is a director, declared that the greatest 
question confronting lumbermen in his territory was 
ignorance of the cost of doing business and exhibited 
a statement of an imaginary retail lumber concern 
showing just what such a concern would encounter in 
the way of expense in most cases based on the col- 
lective experience of members of that organization 
so far as it had been possible to ascertain it. This 
statement is sent to retailers in Pennsylvania with 
the suggestion that they ascertain in their own cases 
what it costs them to do business. Mr. Glass said that 
it would be necessary to sell lumber at 40 percent 
profit on the showing of this imaginary yard in order 
to realize a profit of 10 per cent. The statement of 
the imaginary yard was as follows: 


Statement of ‘‘The Retail Lumber Company.” 











Znventory, Off Hamid Dat. 2, BONb a. occ sctcsceccaccs $ 25,000 
Bteck purchewed Guring TIS. .ccccccccccvccvccessecs 88,000 
$113,000 

Enventers, oh Band Dam. 2, BOGS. iis sccivcsccvccescce 30,000 
ee) ea ee eee ie $ 83,000 

ND: csp c edhe dees GeeeSSseebaesskeewS ee endeeeeasae $125,000 

Sn: GEE csnscened once $83,000 

BET], WABER .cccccccscees 5,400 

he, MCLE ee 

Depreciation in machines 300 

Sundry mill expenses ... 1,000 90,000 
EOE PORE caw is Nuke abou ss 00k aaw andi saa sense $ 35,000 
Expenses: 

eee $ 5,000 $1.40 cost per M ft. 

PE bbeeankaaoessnnutee 2.500 .70 cost per M ft. 





8S. S. KING, OF DAYTON; 
Reélected President. 


DN ¢ usesenaen ace 400 -11 cost per M ft. 
OMce salaries .... ccc 5,900 1.65 cost per M ft. 
Hauling expense ....... 5,700 1.60 cost per M ft. 
Drivers 
Feed 


Harness repafr 
Wagon repair 
Shoeing 
Depreciation 
Doctoring 

Hired teams 
Outgoing freight 





i 400 -11 cost per M ft. 
eee 1,300 .36 cost per M ft. 
Office supplies, light, heat, 
telephone service...... 500 -14 cost per M ft. 
BOEEIEO, bass scas enue 200 .06 cost per M ft. 
Discount balance........ 600 -17 cost per M ft. 22,500 
$6.30 cost per M ft. 

PE EE Sasa sakus ost ae eeee eee Ked kobe e re tlaare $ 12,500 
oe ore rer errr 18% on sales 
i RE Re ee ee LENS 2 10% on sales 
TN so widen ses ee sabeeesesee cohen ansioe 28% on sales 





In -erder to obtain above profit it is necessary to add 
40 percent to cost of material, as follows: 

Lumber costing $20 per thousand would be sold at $28 
per thousand. Lumber costing $50 per thousand would be 
sold at $70 per thousand. 

If lumber must be surfaced or worked in mill, this ad- 
ditional expense must be added to cost before adding 40 
percent for selling price. 

Average cost per thousand feet at the present time of 
all kinds of lumber for most yards is $25 per thousand 
feet. By adding 40 per cent to the cost would make the 
average selling price $35 per thousand feet. On this basis, 
if the sales are $125,000, the yard would handle during 
the year about 3,572,000 feet at an average cost of $6.30 
per thousand feet—or $22,500, the cost of doing business. 


«**Tt is the belief of most retailers,’’ said Mr. Glass, 
‘*that when lumber is sold at $5 to $6 a thousand above 
the cost, they are making money, and, while this is 
possible in some cases, when business conditions are 
exceptionally good, you will note by this statement 
that it costs over $6 per thousand for the average yard 
to do business,’’ 





A. C. KLUMPH, OF CLEVELAND; 
Reélected Vice President. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon sess 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN L, \;. 
BERMAN, addressed the convention concerning the si te 
of business, particularly during the year just clo 

Herbert B. Briggs, of Cleveland, architect and mi -- 
ber of the Ohio legislature, discussed at length ‘‘'l);e 
Proposed State Building Code—Its Probable Effect on 
the Lumber Business.’’ He said that the functions of 
government properly include: 

(1) Regulation of the construction, sanitary condition, «re 
protection and prevention, light and ventilation’ of buildi:,.s 
for the safeguard of the lives, limbs, morals and health of (ie 
persons who occupy or use such buildings; otherwise co: 
monly known as building regulation or building code. 


(2) Regulation of the professional standards and edu a 
tional requirements of persons engaged in the preparation 
of drawings for, and the supervision of, the construction of 
buildings; otherwise commonly known as the regulation of 
the practice of architecture. 


(3) Promotion of municipal and community growth a! 
lines which will foster logical and systematic development of 
the municipal or community plan to the end that tratic, 
transportation, commerce and business may be facilitated, 
and that health, morals and physical well-being of the people 
may be conserved ; otherwise commonly known as city, town 
or village planning. 

The speaker urged the need of a general building 
code providing that buildings should be safe, sanitary 
and properly fitted for use and occupancy and defined 
these terms, but said that the rules and regulations 
should be sufficiently elastic properly and peculiarly to 
meet special conditions and to be construed with rea- 
son and justice, the code insofar as possible and ad- 
visable to be enforced through local officials, leaving 
the largest possible measure of home rule. 

The speaker also urged 
that the practice of the 
business of the architect 
should be regulated, and 
that the architect be per 
mitted to practice only on 
the authority of the law 
—that the working draw- 
ings of every building 
should be signed by the 
author as architect, own- 
er, or contractor and that 
such signature should 
carry with it responsibil- 
ity for the structural de 
sign of the building. In. 
closing, the speaker 
urged the importance of 
town planning. 

President King calle 
Vice President A. C. 
Klumph, of Cleveland, to 
the chair. Mr. Klumph 
said that the recent great 
lumber fire at Cleveland 
had created an idea of 
inflammability as far as 
lumber is concerned, yet 
it was the first large lum- 
ber fire there in thirty 
years; there is a larger 
fire loss in brick and 

stone buildings in Cleve- 
fand every year than in all the lumber yards put to- 
gether. He discussed the lien law and called attention 
to the fact that a bill has been introduced to repeal 
the present Ohio Hen law, which is considered a 
model of its kind. The convention thereupon adopted 
a resolution protesting against its repeal. 

Henry Boeckeler, of St. Louis, Mo,, addressed the 
convention upon the subject of ‘‘The Wholesaler—His 
Legitimate Field.’’ He showed how the constitution 
provided for three branches of Government—executive, 
judicial, and legislative; how the world is made up of 
three elements—air, land and water; and he said that 
it was just as logical and necessary that business should 
have three factors, the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer. 

For a great many years, he said, it has been the 
method in the lumber business that there should be 
three branches of trade, manufacturing, selling and re- 
tailing. There are some concerns, of course, that may 
be in two branches of the business, some indeed in all 
three, yet as a whole, the country is best served when 
these three elements are preserved. He showed the im 
portance of the lumber business, in which thousands of 
people are working out an independent existence, and 
made a strong case for the wholesaler and the important 
functions he performs in finding a market and watching 
the credits of the manufacturer, at the same time 
putting the retailer into touch with the best and most 
available stock. 

W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, read a splendid paper 
from the viewpoint of the retailer, particularly re- 
garding the manufacture and handling of yellow pine, 
in which he took the yellow pine manufacturer to task 
for alleged errors in the manufacture and shipping of 
that commodity. Mr. Scott’s address will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Scott’s address, the routine 
business of the association was taken up. The consti- 
tution was amended to provide that the annual dues 
heréafter shall be $10 for yards whose gross sales are 
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der $100,000; from $100,000 to $200,000, the dues 
iall be $15; and over $200,000 the dues shall be $25. 
e retiring president was made a director-at-large. 
\. C. Davis, of Columbus, presented the report of the 
solutions committee, and resolutions were adopted 
pporting the Forest. Products Federation and pro- 
viding for active participation therein; protesting 
ainst the repeal of the lien law; ealling this one of 
e most constructive, interesting and instructive meet- 
gs the association ever held; thanking the speakers 
for its success, the dealers of Toledo for their enter- 
inment, and ’the officers of the association for their 
rvices. 


Election of Officers. 

The following officers were then elected: 

President—S. 8S. King, Dayton. 

Vice president—A. C. Klumph, Cleveland. 

Treusurer-—F, D. Torrence, Xenia 

Directors—Frederick Schulty, Toledo ; John T. Scott, 
itridgeport. 

After former President O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, had 
eclared this one of the best meetings he ever attended, 

nd President King and Treasurer Torrence had made 
rief and inspiring speeches of acceptance, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

THE GRAND FINALE. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Toledo lumbermen made a 
eputation for themselves tonight, or rather sustained 
a previous reputation as hosts when they entertained 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at the 
Coliseum with a dinner, smoker and entertainment that 
was a whoop from start to finish. Over 800 people in 
attendance at the convention journeyed in special cars 
to the Coliseum and were entertained for four hours 
with vaudeville, moving pictures, and other divertise- 
ments, Charles L. Barnett and Clinton F. Mauk alter- 
nating as ringmasters while Harry King led the sing- 


equally strong in their respective parts and the whole 
performance went without hitch or hiatus, 

Extra numbers were supplied to the program by 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and by Al. G. Flournoy, of Virginia, Minn., 
ex-actor and present sales manager. The evening’s 
entertainment concluded with two boxing matches. In 
the first Gunboat Smith was submarined in the third 
round, and the second was called a draw. 

The following were the hosts of the occasion: 
Arnsman & Bremer. Long Bell Lumber Company. 
Booth Column Company. C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 
Central Lumber Company. E. H. Mauk. 

Campbell Lumber Company. Arthur T. Neff Lumber Co. 
A. M. Chesbrough. D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. 
gs Barnett Company. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

F. W. Dutweiler Lumber Co. W. H. & C. H. Schroeder. 
Ss. D. Dare. Shaffmaster & Urban 
Dorr Street Lumber Co. Superior Post Company. 
Davidson Lumber & Cedar Co. Starr Avenue Lumber Co. 
Diamond Lumber Company. Smith & Loetz Lumber Co. 
Empire Lumber Company. Ben L. Stephens & Co. 

E. B. Foss & Company. Swan Creek Lmbr. & Sup. Co. 
Gotshall Manufacturing Co. Frank Spangler Company. 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. =) 
Goodsell Mfg. Co. 

Goulet & Co. 

W. T. Hubbard. 

Haughton Lumber Company. 
Robert Hixon Lumber Co. 
Jennison Wright Company. 
Kelsey & Freeman. 

E. H. Klewer. 


Window 

Glass Company. 

Trotter Lumber Company. 

Toledo Lmbr. & Millwork Co. 

Western Mfg. Company. 

Washburn Lumber Company. 

B. H. Whitney. 

West Toledo Lumber Co. 

J. G. Kuehnle & Co. Witker Mfg. Company. 

Louisiana Red Cypress Co. Wason Lumber Company. 
OLD TIME SALESMEN BANQUET. 

The old white pine days in the Ohio territory were 
recalled and reminiscences exchanged in a reunion of 
thirty-six old time salesmen held at the Boody House in 
Toledo, Ohio, Thursday, February 4. The idea of the 

’ y» 
reunion originated in the fertile brain of John P. Bar- 
telle, of Toledo, himself a veteran salesman. Invitations 
were sent to men in and out of the lumber trade (although 
practically all of them are still in) who used to travel 


J. H. Puck, Toledo, Ohio; Western Manufacturing C 

7 G. She Idon, Fremont, Ohio; Edward Hines Lb oe. Co., isee. 
B. Foss, Bay City, Mich.; E. B. Foss & Co., 1874. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lumber Co., 1880 

M. A. Hayward, Detroit; M. A. Hayward & Sons Co., 1881, _ 

John P. Bartelle, Toledo, Ohio; Kelsey & Freeman, 1878. 
Toastmaster Hayward read letters of regret from 


Paul Terhune, Mercer, Pa. Rowland Starr, Toledo, Ohio 
D. J. Peterson, Toledo, Ohio. E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, Ill, 
G. A. Stacy, Cleveland, Ohio. John H. Jenks, Cleveland, O. 
E. E. Ginn, Columbus, Ohio. Ira B. Bennett, Clovis, Cal, 
G. H, Crawford, Bainbridge,G. A. Dimon, Milan, Ohio 


Ohio. a ¢ Thornton, 1 
D. H. Swan, Springfield, sethanesieentae 


O. Ohio. 

gs + oO . 
¥. 5. Batphens middievows, ©. S. ok, tamteas, Batiale, ¥, . 

During the course of the dinner W. E. Ford, of Mans- 

field, Ohio, arose and introduced as toastmaster Morris 
A. Hayward, of Detroit, Mich. Every veteran present 
made a speech, and there was a lively exchange of 
stories. One of the former salesmen especially honored 
was B. H. Whitney, of Toledo, Ohio, who was the oldest 
present in years of service in the lumber business and 
who was also the first secretary of a lumber association 
in Toledo, and the first correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s predecessor in that city. Among the 
especially notable addresses were those of Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, Ill., and B. H. Whitney, of Toledo, Ohio; 
H. H. Snell, of Birmingham, Ala.; W. L. Whitacre, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and E. B. ’ Foss, of Bay City, Mich., 
although ‘all of the speeches might be described as not- 
able, for they were all intensely interesting. 

Men met at the board this day who had not seen each 
other for many years; notable among these was W. B. 
Wason, now in the mercantile business at Adelphi, Ohio. 
Several had come hundreds of miles to attend this ses- 
sion, and it was so pleasant that they all agreed that it 
should be repeated in connection with the meeting of 
the Ohio retailers annually. Those present drank a toast 
to J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, Ohio, who was responsible 





REMARKABLE GROUP PHOTOGRAPH 


ing. Eight hundred men dining together was in itself 
a sight worth seeing. After appetites had been satis- 
fied, the real show began. It included a moving picture 
exposition of the ‘‘Warriors of the Nation,’’ ‘‘A 
Most Popular Lumberman Contest,’’ when portraits 
of prominent Jumbermen were flashed on the screen, mov- 
ing pictures of the ‘‘Cedar Shingle Industry,’’ ‘‘Car- 
toons of Prominent Lumbermen,’’. Harris and Nolan, 
who sang attractively, and the singing of the lumber- 
men’s ‘Schnitzel Bank,’’ led by William F. Kilmer. 

The big feature of the bill was the famous ‘‘B. N. 
Better Burlesquers,’’ who presented ‘‘The Truth Half 
Told,’’ as originally presented before the Western Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Spokane, Wash., 
February 15, 1913, but with some local color added by 
Robert Hixson and others. The following was the cast 
as announced on the program: 

A. Risk, a “Near” Retailer, Jeff ‘Morgan’ Webb. 

Knot A. Hustler, energetic (?) Yard Man, John “Shaff- 
master” Urban. 

Turner Furrow, Farmer, Harry “Ferguson” Waddle. 

Dam Snare, Salesman KE. Z. Floss, Ed “Crosset” Hilton. 

A. Glad Hand, “Mock Seedy Shingle co; Bi, 
Again, Farmer Who Has Been Stung, Harry “Kixby” red 

Job Fixon, Line Yard Manager, H. “Dutt” Brav 

Capt. Hawkins, Farmer with a Bill, 8S. “Wheeling” Cun- 
ningham. 

To pay proper tribute to these thespians would re- 
quire individual and extensive mention of each. Jeff 
B. Webb, of Detroit, Mich., who played the retailer, 
gave a presentation clever and artistic enough for any 
stage. There was not a man in the house but forgot 
that it was Jeff Webb and saw only the cranky old 
retailer. E. R. Hilton, of Huron, Ohio, gave an im- 
personation of a well known salesman that convulsed 
the house. Harry Mauk, of Toledo, 9hio, in the dual 
role of shingle salesman and mail order patron, also 
distinguished himself. Other members of the cast were 





OF VETERAN LUMBER SALESMEN IN REUNION AT TOLEDO, OHIO, FEBRUARY 4, 1915. 


Ohio and adjoining States in the days when a yellow pine 
shingle was a curiosity and white pine was as plentiful 
as air and almost as cheap. At the instance of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a group photograph of the old- 
timers was taken on the postofficee steps before the 
luncheon. Then everybody adjourned to the hotel and 
broke bread together. It was a dry banquet and several 
of the speakers commented on the fact that there was 
no less enjoyment than in the time when red liquor was 
supposed to be a necessary concomitant of a banquet 
menu. Those present, with their place of present resi- 
dence and the names of their firms, and also the year in 
which they began selling lumber, were as follows: 


W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio; Whitacre Lumber Co., 1890. 
E. D. Galloway, Chicago, Ill.; Galloway-Pease Company, 1874. 
H. H. Snell, Birmingham, Ala.; Lathrop Lumber Co., 1881. 
W. B. Wason, Adelphi, Ohio; 87. 

David Trotter, Toledo, Ohio; Trotter Lumber Company, 1890. 
E. R. Hilton, Huron, Ohio; Crossett Lumber Company, 1889. 
O. H. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; Bachtel Lumber Company, 1891. 
J. D. Farley, Cincinnati, O.; Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 
Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; Dwight Hinckley Lbr. Co., 1894. 
W. B. Macpherson, Chicago, Ill.; Louis Wuichet, 

G. L. Freeman, Toledo, Ohio; Kel sey & Freeman, 1880. 
Harold Robinson, Detroit, Mich. ; John Halfpenny, 1886. 

F. S. Mickey, Detroit, Mich.; F. S. Mickey, 1885. 

J. W. Chamberlin, Toledo, Ohio; Empire Lumber Co., 1884. 
Murdock MacLeod, Chicago. I1l.; Oconto Company, 1872. 

J. T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis.; "Diamond Lumber Co., 1886. 
Frank N. Snell, New Orleans; La. Red Cypress Co., 1885. 

Al. G. Flournoy, Virginia, Minn.; Virginia & Rainy Lake 


. L. Barnett, Toledo, Ohio; Collier-Barnett, 1888. 
Cc. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 1890. 
E. M. Sprague, Cincinnati, Ohio: Edward Hines Lbr. Co., 1882. 
W. B. Jackson, Goshen, Ind.; Goshen Sash & Door Co., 1893. 
J. F. Miles, Columbus, Ohio; "Weed Lumber Co.. 1890. 
W. E. Ford, Mansfield, Ohio; Gould Ftc Co., 1888. 
W. D. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio; J. R. Thames & Co., 1893. 
H. H. Giesy, ‘Lancaster, Ohio; ‘i. H. Giesy & Bros., 1884. 
= L. Barth, Chicago, Th; Edward Hines Lbr. Co., 1874. 
i one Throop, Columbus, Ohio; rk oh Martin Company, 1890. 
be R. Gobey, Columbus, Ohio; John R. Gobey & Co., 1891. 
B. H. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio; B. H. Whitney & Co., 1867. 
M. Vietmeier, Sandusky, Ohio; Sandusky Sash, Door & 
Lumber Co., 1882. 


for the getting together of the veterans. Herewith are 
presented a list of those who were present and a repro- 
duction of a photograph which includes practically all 
of them. Their names and their years of service, as 
found in the list, and their present appearance, as re- 
vealed by the camera, will be of interest to many hun- 
dreds of other men to whom they have sold lumber dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years. 


UNION ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


ToLEDO, OuI0, Feb. 5.—The fifteenth annual meeting 
of the Union Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen was held in the rooms of the Toledo 
Club this afternoon. The report of Secretary J. B. 
Bartelle, of Toledo, showed a present membership of 
332, a net gain of 47 from a year ago. Mr. Bartelle’s 
report as treasurer showed a present balance in the 
funeral fund of $209.24, and a balance in the contingent 
fund of $516.48, a total balance on hand of $725.72. 

President B. R. Johnson, of Toledo, who seestiid, 
appointed C. E. Lyons, of "Columbus, chairman of the 
auditing committee, L. H. Murray, of Springfield, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, and C. E. Delong, 
of Toledo, chairman of the nominations committee. A 
motion made by Mr. Lyons to increase the secretary’s 
yearly compensation from $300 to $350 was carried. 

Custer Ramsby, of Detroit, Mich., president of the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, addressed the convention on various 
matters of interest. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 

President—R. B. Peck, of Toledo, Ohfo. 

Vice president—D. R. Winn, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, Ohio. 


Tirectors—J. Chamberlin, of Toledo, and G, C, 
Schweiger, of Columbus. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a numberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


posse cece cece cesS esc ecccsescessccepeccesecessceeeshes 


F ‘ 
Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 
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know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
any admirably meet these requirements and are the 
vestments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Do y ou 





Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 


7 McKnight Building, 








Minneapolis, Minn 
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Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accmatants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
-chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
“merit. Good properties financed. 














New Edition (2%. of 
“Modern ae Methods 


WY pre vious editions. 
Mailed for 10c. 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON C? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 





NORTHWESTERN BOX MAKERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded From Page 46.) 


we may expect developments in the West Indies 
of the countries of South America. 

In general our opportunities for trade expansion are 
more gratifying at this time than at any other time in 
the history of our industry. 


Membership. 


There has been some slight change in membership, 
but the support of the larger firms has continued unin- 
terrupted and, on the whole, a gain in the number of 
members and an increase in the cut represented have 
been shown. At the beginning of 1915 the member- 
ship roll included twenty-six factories, fourteen in the 
spruce district and twelve in the pine district. The 

manager thought this could be increased to thirty- 
five, thus giving the association a membership that 
would cover 90 percent of the output of factories in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. 


and some 


Treasurer’s Report. 

Treasurer C. W. Whittlesey reported that during the 
fiscal year 1914 the association activities were con- 
ducted at a less cost than in any previous year. The 
total receipts were $4,519.49 and the disbursements 
$4,422.76. The balance on hand at the end of the fiscal 
year was $96.73. Assessments on members were less 
than in the previous fiscal year. ‘‘It is gratifying to 
report,’’ he said, ‘‘that the operation on the quarterly 
assessment basis has greatly simplified the collection 
of our accounts and has permitted a more prompt pay- 
ment of our monthly obligations, ’’ 

For the committee on transportation, W. P. O’Brien, 
of the Astoria Box Company, touched on eastbound 
rates as they may be affected by the competition of 
the canal route and the effect this may have on ship- 
ments to interior points. That an adjustment and a 
radical one will soon take place was the opinion. In 
this connection a letter was read referring to rates 
paid on goods shipped in fiber boxes as compared with 
rates charged on goods shipped in wooden boxes. The 





VAN 


DISSEL, SPOKANE, 
Director. 


WASH.; 


letter stated that in the East there is a sentiment to 
return to the use of the wood box in many instances 
where fiber box had been substituted. 

Upon motion it was decided to change the date of 
the fiscal year from December 1 to January 1, so that 
this year will have thirteen months. 

Several present who were not members were invited 
to join. Leon Stoddard said that some canners in Utah 
had decided to go back to heavy boxes, and suggested 
that the association encourage the adoption by the 
canneries of standard sizes. He held that not more 
than 10 percent are now using heavy boxes. 

George Stoddard spoke of the box manufacturer car- 
rying the fruit man from season to season, and he 
held it about the only way to do in some cases since 
the bankers do not seem to want to do so. He said he 
had lost very little by carrying fruit growers, though 
at times the accounts aggregated $50, 000. 

It was decided to assess members one-half cent per 
thousand feet for a fund to be used in advertising the 
slogan ‘‘Use wooden boxes’’ and spreading this cam- 
paign. It was explained if all the people who benefit 
from the wooden box industry would do this the effect 
would soon be felt in the wooden box manufacturing 
communities. While it was admitted there are places 
that the fiber fills better than wood, it was pointed out 
that fiber is often used where wood would be an 
economic advantage. 

O. C. Fenlason, of the Pacific Fruit Package Com- 
pany, Portland, who was present, but not a member, 
urged that the association get the public behind it in 
every possible way. His firm manufactures veneer 
boxes and crates. 

Mr. Douty said that concerted effort should be made 
to land business from the Atlantic coast. Individual 
efforts, he held, would prove futile and disastrous. 

In discussing crop prospects for the coming year the 
fact was brought out that much new acreage will come 
into bearing and that better systems are being sought 
for marketing the fruit by the various growers’ or- 
ganizations. 

B. J. Pye, a broker who makes his headquarters in 
California, gave an outline of conditions in that State. 


He said much price cutting and throat slashing coi; 
be stopped if a few of the leading manufacturers wou! 
bury the hatchet. He estimated that California w; 
have 30,000,000 boxes of oranges this fall. 

5 eee Keating, of the North Western Lumber Co: 
pany, Hoquiam, Wash., suggested that members se: 
in all possible ‘statistical data to the bureau for d 
semination by the manager. 


Election of Officers. 


Election of officers concluded the meeting. 
sult was: 

President—Paul M. 
pany, Potlatch, Ida. 

First vice president—W. P. 
pany, Astoria, Ore. 

Second vice president—Vincent Palmer, 
Lumber Company, La Grande, Ore. 

Secretary—Leon Stoddard, Grand Ronde 
pany, Perry, Ore. 

Treasurer—C. W. 


The 1 


Lachmund, Potlatch Lumber ( 
O’Brien, Astoria Box Co 
George Paln 
Lumber Co: 
Whittlesey, 


Standard Box Lum! 


Company, Portland, Ore. 
Directors for two years—E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil Lu: 
bering Company, Portland; E. F. C. Van Dissel, Phoer 


Lumber Company, 


Spokane, Wash., 
Multnomah Lumber 


& Box Company, 


and F. A. 
Portland. 


Dout 


Those Present. 


P. M. Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; 

S. A. Buck, Eugene, Ore.; Buck Box & Crate Co. 

O. H. Schwerdtmann, Portland, Ore.; Oregon 
Manufacturing Co. 

oO. — Fenlason, Raymond, Wash.; 

J. ‘f Seattle, Wash.; 
to 

J. p> Hoquiam, 
Co. 

C. E. Woodruff, White 
Lumber Co. 


J. A. Prouty, Seaside, Ore. 
L. O. Taylor, Leavenworth, 
Co 


Potlatch Lumber Co 

Box «& 
Pacific Fruit Packag: 
H. I, 
Wash.; 


— Bennett Box Fac- 


Keating, Northwestern 


Wash.; 


Lumb: 


Salmon, Mount Adams 
; Prouty 


Wash.; 


Lumber & Box Co. 
Lamb-Davis Lumbe: 


et Hyman, South Bend, Wash.; Columbia Box & Lum- 
“ Co. 
Vv. “eam La Grande, Ore.; George W. Palmer Lumbe: 


©... wW. Whittlesey, Portland, Ore.; Standard Box & Lumber 


Me. B. Stoddard, La Grande, Ore.; Eastern Oregon Lumbe: 
cae es Association. 
S. Crain, Raymond, Wash.; Siler Mill Co. 


Ben HH. Hazen, Bridal Veil, 

E. R Blair, Bridal Veil, Ore.: Bridal Veil Lumbering Co 

George Stoddard, Perry and Wallowa, Ore.; Grand Ronde 
Lumber Co., Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co. 

D. C. Eccles, Baker, Ore.; Oregon Lumber Co. 

Charles T. Early, Baker, Ore.; Oregon Lumber Co. 

Joseph Stoddard, Baker, Ore.; Stoddard Lumber Co. 


Ore.; Bridal Veil Lumbering 


W. P. O’Brien, Astoria, Ore.; Astoria Box Co. 
F. A. Douty, Portland, Ore.; Multnomah Lumber & Box 
Co. ° 





NORTHERN MONTANA FORESTERS MEET. 


Fourth Annual Well Attended—Review of the Year’s 
Work Shows Excellent Results. 


26 the Northern Mon- 
held its fourth annual meet 
President C. I. O’Neil pre- 
including C. A. Weil, C. B. 
R. Ballord, T. A. MeCann, H. G. Miller, 


On the afternoon of January 
tana Forestry Association 
ing at Kalispell, Mont., 
siding, other attendants 
March, W. 


A. O. Westburg, A. G. Naundorf, W. .N. Noffsinger, 
A. E. Boorman, R. E. Webster, H. H. Westcott, D. T 
Mason, assistant district forester, of Missoula; D. Bruce, 


representing the Flathead national forest, Kalispell, and 
R. P. McGlaughiin, supervisor of the Blackfoot national 
forest, of Kalispell, these representing the majority of 
private and Government owned timber lands in Flathead 
and Lincoln counties listed with the association. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting and the 
report of Treasurer C. B. Roberts, the latter showing a 
balance on hand of $116.05, were read and approved. 


Forest Conservation. 


Chief Fire Warden A. E. Boorman submitted a report 
for his department for the year just closed. It referred 
to the cooperative agreements and joint agreements be- 
tween the organization and the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association relative to the hiring of a 
chief fire warden and secretary and stated that the work 
of the last year was carried on through codperative 
agreements between the State and Federal governments, 
which had been entirely satisfactory, and recommended 
its continuance. It covered Government land of 345,317 
acres, 378,300 acres of State and private lands listed 
with the association and 240,543 acres of land held by 
nonmembers, or approximately 750,000 acres under asso- 
ciation control. 

The report cited the excellent results due to publicity 
work during the year in preventing or controlling fires 
in timber and gave details of hazardous or favorable 
climatic conditions during the year; the hazardous con- 
ditions of the year made it one of the worst in the asso- 
ciation’s history. As showing the association’s in- 
creased efficiency, the report cited a total fire damage in 
the Blackfeet national forest of $9,540 in 1914 as com- 
pared with a total of 343,000 in 1910. It gave an 
exhaustive abstract of fires and their cost in the co- 
operative fire district in 1914, in which 108 fires were 
listed, and showed their causes and the cost of subdu 
ing them. Sparks from railways were responsible for 
39.11 percent of the fires, smokers for 4.60 percent and 
incendiaries for 3.70 percent, other causes ranging be- 
tween. Assessments totaling 244 cents an acre had sup- 
plied the necessary funds for fire fighting. The work of 
patrolmen was outlined and the report closed with com- 
mendation of the codperation of railroads, millmen, log- 
gers and the general public. 

The chief fire warden’s report was accepted and order 
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us entered to mail copies of it to all members. In 
ie general discussion of handling the fire situation that 
lowed unanimous satisfaction with the year’s results 
as expressed. 

The existing board of directors was continued with 
‘he exception of the substitution of C. B. Roberts for 
). B. Barber. 

House Bill No. 152, providing for management and 
ontrol of timbered lands owned or hereafter controlled 
y the State of Montana was indorsed by motion and 
he president was empowered to appoint a committee of 
ive to investigate the bill and cooperate in its passage. 
the following were chosen: H. G. Miller, chairman; 
reorge W. Millett, Libby; C. A. Weil, Eureka; John R. 
oole, Bonner; W. R. Ballord, Somers. 

After full discussion of the matter the president ap- 
winted C. B. Mareh, chairman, N. Driscoll and A. E. 
oorman a ‘‘boundary and extension committee’’ to 


consider extension of the boundary lines within the co- 
operative fire districts. 

D. T. Mason, assistant district forester, reviewed the 
fire situation for 1914 and complimented the associa- 
tion upon its efficient work, which he declared to con- 
stitute ‘‘the best association record in the Pacific 
Northwest. ’’ 

Meeting of Directors. 

At a directors’ meeting in the evening committees 
were appointed as follows: 

Fire—Charles W. Jungberg, chairman; C. A. Weil, W. R. 
Ballord, George W. Mirlett. 

Auditing—C. B. March, chairman; C. B. Roberts, A. E. 
Boorman. 

The publicity committee, consisting of A. E. Boor- 
man, H. G. Miller and James Whilt, was continued. An 
assessment of 1 cent an acre to meet the coming year’s 
expenses was ordered levied and the meeting concluded 
with a discussion of the new year’s work. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


lard were named the committee to consider the adver- 
tising question and to report at the next day’s ses- 
sion. The session then adjourned. 

THE BANQUET. 

At 7 o’e'ock last evening the lumbermen sat down 
to their annual banquet in the Hall of the Doges at 
Davenports. Secretary Cooper deserved much credit 
for working out of the details of the affair, and for 
the excellent entertainment provided. The tables were 
irranged around four sides of a hollow square, in the 
center of which was a platform on which appeared, 
as the repast progressed, several charming singers and 
dancers. Then, the orchestra broke out in ‘* Tip- 
perary’’ and everyone joined the entertainers in singing 
this popular air, after which the newly elected president, 
John R. Toole, who acted as toastmaster, arose and made 
one of his characteristically appropriate talks. He then 
called on A. W. Laird, who agreed that this was one of 
the happiest times of the year’s work. 

Mr. Toole spoke very highly of his fellow townsman, 
Ki. IL. Volleys, the lumberman of Missoula, whom he 
asked to stand up, even if he did not care to make a 
talk, which Mr. Polleys did, thanking Mr. Toole for the 
kind things said about him. An interesting talk was 
made by Col. William Ham Miller, community develop- 
ment exponent of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, who kept his hearers convulsed with laugh 
ter by his excellent stories. T. J. Humbird, H. M. 
Strathern, B. H. Hornby, D. C. Eecles and Prof. C. H. 
Shattuck also spoke briefly. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

The association did not meet Friday morning, it 
being devoted to committee meetings, and to a confer- 
ence of the eastern Oregon members with members from 
the Spokane territory in reference to the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking on the part of 
eastern Oregon shippers that the Silver Bow gateway 
he opened to them, just as it is now opened to shippers 
from the North into Colorado and Wyoming. This 
matter had been referred to at the meeting yesterday 
afternoon, the eastern Oregon members feeling that the 
Spokane members should not have intervened in the case 
as they had done, and the idea was expressed that sec- 
tion rate matters should not be brought into the asso- 
ciation’s work. So this morning the shippers interested 
got together with the result that they found that they 
had not thoroughly understood the situation and the 
whole affair was straightened out. 

President John R. Toole ealled the afternoon meet- 
ing to order at 2 o’clock and D. C. Eecles, of the east- 
ern Oregon delegation, stated that the railroad matter 
had been amicably settled and that the best of feeling 
prevailed. 

A. W. Laird reported for the special committee to con- 
sider the advertising matter that because western pine 
srows all over the western country east of the Cascade 
range of mountains and that it would be impossible to 
get all of the owners interested in a campaign of adver- 
tising, and also because of its great diversity of type, 
making manufacturers of some sections anxious to claim 
superiority for their product over that of other dis- 
triets, the committee believed that, at the present time 
at least, it would not be advisable to inaugurate a cam- 
paign for advertising western pine. 

The committee recommended instead that the asso- 
ciation employ several representatives to go into the 
middle West and look up new uses for western pine. At 
the time of the Forest Products Expositions in Chicago 
and New York, Chief Inspector Shields put in all of 
his spare time investigating the uses to which western 
woods could be adapted, Mr. Laird stated, much to the 
advantage of the manufacturers, and the committee be- 
lieved it would be well to undertake a general campaign 
of this sort. 

Mr. Laird stated that manufacturers of Idaho white 
pine would, as individual concerns, no doubt pretty gen- 
erally join with the northern pine manufacturers in 
their campaign to advertise white pine. 

President Toole said that his company proposed this 
year to send a ear load of lumber into the East ac- 
companied by a man who would tell about its merits 
and uses, and he believed the recommendation of the 
committee to be excellent. Secretary Cooper and J. P. 
McGoldrick also approved of the idea. Mr. Cooper 
deseribed the forming of the Forest Products Federa- 
tion and of the coming meeting at which it is hoped 
to form an organization that will look after the interests 
of wood in the fight on substitutes. 

J. P. Lansing, of Missoula, told of the fir exhibit 
in the Lumber Exchange at Minneapolis for years, which 





he had much to do with. He said it was finally discon-- 


tinued because it was not followed up and people were 
not induced to come to the exhibit. 

KE. H. Polleys, of Missoula, also strongly approved of 
the idea of putting men out in the field to work up 
new uses and markets for western pine lumber. He 
suggested that the field men could also follow up ship- 
ments and ascertain if they are sold on the same grades 
as bought and if the grade suitable for the purpose 
has been ordered. The matter was finally referred to 
the directors with authority to go ahead with the prop- 
osition. 


Creosoted Lumber Products. 


There is a field for greater use of lumber products in 
creosoted wood paving blocks in the opinion of Robert 
Fullerton, president of the Western Wood Preserving 
Company, Spokane, who said he believed this field for 
a greater consumption of lumber products right at home 
had been neglected. He said that larch, if properly 
creosoted, is a most excellent wood paving block mate- 
rial. He told how the fir creosoting companies on the 
Coast and the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation worked together, jointly employing an expert 
creosoting man to exploit creosoted fir. He said the 
Northern Pacifie railroad had advised him that it would 
give him an opportunity to put in 8,000 yards of wood 
block paving in its grade separation work in Spokane. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, urged lumbermen 
to get in closer touch with public boards of their loeal- 
ities and see that wood paving is given consideration. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Humbird, Mr. Van Dissel, Mr. 
Humbird and Seeretary Cooper will constitute a com- 
mittee of lumbermen in Spokane with whom Mr. Ful- 
lerton can get in touch at any time he needs help 
in securing creosoted wood products contracts. The 
consensus was that the development of the creosoted 
lumber products business would help every lumberman 
and that all members of the association should do every- 
thing possible to help the movement. This completed 
the business of the convention and final adjournment 
was taken. 


Those in Attendance. 


John R. Toole, Missoula, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Blackwell Lumber Co. 

P. Bi. Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

B. L. Willis, Newport, Wash. ; Fidelity Lumber Co. 

J. W. Holmes, Klickitat, Wash.; Western Pine Lumber Co. 

F. A. Blackwell, Coeur d’ Alene and Spirit Lake, Ida.; Black- 
well and Panhandle Lbr. Cos. 

G. F. Hagenbuch, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lumber Co 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lumber Co. 

ae ade Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Co. 

Leon Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lbr. Co. 

Joseph Stoddard, Baker, Ore.; Stoddard Lumber Co 

D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah; Oregon Lumber Co. 

oe. Henderson, Spokane, Wash.; Milwaukee Land Co. 

George Lammers, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

H. C. Culver, § Sandpoint, Ida.; Santaeies Lbr. & Pole Co. 

L. A. Wold, Elk, Wash.; Consolidated Lumber Co. 

A. H. Hue bner, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lumber Co. 

A. C. White, Laclede, Ida.; A. C. White Lumber Co. 

; a Wendorf, St. Joe, Ida.: Milwaukee Land Co. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber C 
c. N. McDevitt, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lumber Co. 
Richardson, Missoula, Mont.; Western Lumber Co 
* Boyd, Henderson, Mont.; Mann Lumber Co. 

’ Lansing, Missoula, Mont.; Polleys Lumber Co. 

Cc. H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, Ida.; Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. 

E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; Polleys Lumber Co. 

Ht M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida.; Post Falls Lbr. Mfg. Co. 

J. S. Rhodes, North Yakima, W. ash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 

H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida.; Hope Lumber Mfg. Co. 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Tda.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

L. O. Taylor, Leavenworth, Wash.; Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co 

Cc. A. Weil, Eureka, Mont.; Eureka Lumber Co. 

G, F. Lindsay, St. Paul, Minn.; Cloquet Lumber Co. 

Lyon Cobb, Boise, Ida.; Boise Payette Lumber Co. 

T. A. McCann, Libby, Mont.; Libby Lumber Co. 

E. A. Lindsley, Spokane, Wash.; Lindsley Bros. Co. 

Cc. M. Crego, Spokane, Wash.; Washington Mill Co. 

Cc. B. March, Kalispell, Mont.; State Lumber Co. 

H. F. Ellard, Missoula, Mont.; Forest Service. 

Mason, Missoula, Mont.; Forest Service. 
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J. M. Richards, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho White Pine Mfrs. 


Agency. 


Edgar Dalzell, Chicago, Ill.; Idaho White Pine Mfrs. Agency. 


Ellis LeMaster, Spokane, Wash.: LeMaster, Cannon & Co. 
¥red Gilman, Seattle, Wash.: AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
BE. H. Dea, uibby, Mont.; Libby Lumber Co. 

Cc. H. Davis, Portland, Ore.; Davis & Davis, 

E. L. Brace, Portland, Ore.; Davis & Davis. 

G. = Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

BH, Ferris, Hofius Steel & Eqpt. Co. 


in’ Ts Horning (Trustee), Spokane, Wash.; Laclede Lbr. Co. 


H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 
F. J. Davies, Spokane, Wash.; 
G. A. Lammers, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
Prof. C. H. Shattuck, Moscow, Ida.; Univ. of Idaho. 
George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore. 

George Shields, Spokane; Chief Inspector. 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane; Secretary. 

E. M. Fronk, Spokane; Traffic Manager. 

J. G, Ballord, Minneapolis; Dalkena Lumber Co. 

J. P. Reardon, Spokane; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

E. W. Harris, Dalkena, Wash.; Dalkena Lumber Co. 

G. A. Rogers, Spokane; Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 

. Winslow, Orin, Wash.; Winslow Lumber Co. 

Robert Fullerton, Spokane; Western Wood Preserving Co. 
BE. J. Irvine, Spokane; Weiss-Irvine Lumber Co. 

Charles Weiss, Spokane; Weiss-Irvine Lumber Co. 

E. Fritz, Missoula, Mont.; Forest Service. 

J. Howard Toole, Missoula, Mont. 
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Most Bankers Who 
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Timber 


these days want to know more 
about the property than is ordi- 
narily shown bythe old time cruise. 
They not only want to know the 
amount of stumpage, varieties and 
quality, but they want to know the 
probable cost of logging and trans- 
porting to mill as well as location 
of markets, demand and selling 
price of the lumber. Such exact 
knowledge places timber loans on 
an entirely different basis than did 
the ordinary blue print plat witha 
cruiser’s guess attached. Withat 
report such as we furnish you can 
absolutely show your banker whaw 
he’s getting for his money—shoor 
him how much of it is required fof 
each operation and the margin od 
profit that is possible under goon 
management, It’s then a questjon 
of your integrity. 

Our success in furnishingthis ex- 
act information comes from years 
of practical experience in the oper- 
ation of our own properties and 
handling of others’ properties — 
a knowledge of every kind of North 
American timber as well as timber 
in Mexico and South America and 
a precise working acquaintance 
with the lumber markets of the 
world. Where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
$ facturing lumber and exporting. and presents the names of a 
% number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
%, foreign references. We'll send it to you on request if you 
i are interested. 
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E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Seeing Is Believing 


But this does not apply to timber 
unless you are capable to determine 


how much you see. 


We have perfected our 
cruising methods by 
years of study and ex- 
perience. 
We invite 
Correspondence 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


CHICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
BOSTON, 622 Tremont Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 
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[ JASPER LEMIEUX 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay | 











Logan NEW ORLEANS | 











\dward-Rutledge Timber Co. 





JAMES ‘W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Top phic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
- Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 

















WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Estimates in Canada, United States and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 





(— ~ 
Mill Manager Wanted. 


A first class man of good business 
ability to take entire charge of a 
Hardwood Band Mill in the South, 
manufacturing largely in high grade 
Oak. Must be well acquainted with 
Southern timber and acquainted 
with the most economical methods 
of producing lumber. Must be a 
high grade man, who can give un- 
questioned evidence of his fitness 
for the position. A good opening 
for the RIGHT man. 


Address, “P. 17”, 


Care American Lumberman. 


































NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. hace 


“Z/\N all of the extensive 
K | Tunep 


% literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman Sa 
S—— 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO . 
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ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





Many Choose Their Officers for the New Year—Southern Pine Association Getting Un 
der Way—Ladies Form Auxiliary—Increased Dues Welcome. 





WEST COAST ASSOCIATION ELECTS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—The newly elected trustees 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
met at the Benson Hotel yesterday and elected officers 
and prepared tentative plans for reorganization in ac- 
cordance with the decision reached at the annual meet 
ing held by the association at Tacoma January 29. 

The new officers are: 

President—J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham. 

Vice president for Washington—A. W. Middleton, of the 
Anderson-Middleton Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 

Vice president for Oregon—aA. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, Eugene. 

Secretary—Thorpe Babcock, Tacoma, Wash. 

Treasurer—J. J. Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash, 

The reorganization plan includes closer affiliation of 
allied branches of the industry, and the trustees revised 
the by-laws in line with the suggestions at the Tacoma 
meeting when authority for this was granted, with in- 
structions. 





RESPONDING HEARTILY TO HIGHER 
ASSESSMENT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9.—Secretary Moorehead, of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is receiving 
prompt and hearty response from members to the action 
of the convention in doubling the assessment at the 
meeting held here recently. The convention voted unani- 
mously in favor of the change and the members are 
sending in the extra fee very willingly in order that the 
traffic department, which was approved at the conven- 
tion, may be started at once. The association will hire 
a traffic man and a field man as soon as available men 
for the place are found. The department will have 
charge of routing, overcharges, tracing cars and work 
of that nature. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 8.—J. M. Dempsey, who was 
elected president of the British Columbia Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, following the death of John O’Brien, a few 
months ago, was elected president for the ensuing year 
at the annual meeting of the association on January 28. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—I. A. Bearce. : 

Secretary-treasurer—James R. McGrath (reélected). 

Directors—J. M. Dempsey, A. P. Allison, D. J. O’Brien, F. C. 
Riley, of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch; Charles L. Koelche, Inter- 
national Timber Company; I. A. Bearce, of the Haslam Lake 
Logging Company; Judson F. Clark, of Clark & Lyford; A. E. 
Munn, Gordon Development Company; A. W. Mack, Prentice & 
Mack; C. W. Yapp, Squamish Timber Company; G. Horni 
brook, Western Logging Company, and M. J. O'Brien, of 
3rooks, Scanlon & O’Brien. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO COOPERATE WITH 
FOREST SERVICE. 


NorFoLk, VA., Feb. 8.—President Nathan O’Berry, 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, acting on the 
request of the secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and suggested by the Forest 
Service, has appointed the following committee from the 
Pine association to codperate and advise with the Forest 
Service in its present study of the lumber industry: 
C, I. Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; John M. Gibbs, Fosburgh Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Horton Corwin, jr., Branning Manufacturing 
Co., Edenton, N. C. 





SEEKS INJUNCTION AGAINST ENFORCEMENT 
OF LUMBER RATES. 


Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 9.—Following repeated over- 
tures to get an amicable adjustment with the carriers 
the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, com- 
posed of lumbermen of this city and Bay City, through 
the Briggs & Cooper Company (Ltd.), has made applica- 
tion in the circuit court in chancery for an injunction 
restraining all railroads entering the Saginaw Valley 
from enforcing the rates on lumber put into effect 
October 26, 1914. The lumbermen assert these rates, 
which were supposed to be an increase of 5 percent, 
have proven to be all the way from 25 to 75 percent. 

The application is for a permanent injunction sus- 
pending the rates as being illegal because, the lumber- 
men allege, they are confiscatory. 





WORKING UNDER HANDICAPS. 


New Or.eEAns, LA., Feb. 8.—Unless the contractors 
are delayed in the completion of their remodeling work, 
the Southern Pine Association will move into its perma- 
nent quarters in the Interstate Bank Building on Feb- 
ruary 15. The work is being rushed at a rate that is 
somewhat of a novelty to easy going New Orleans and 
it is hoped that the office furniture may begin to move 
in by next Saturday. The office equipment of the 
old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association was taken 
over by the new organization and has been shipped 
here from St. Louis, but its unpacking awaits the com- 
pletion of the permanent headquarters. 

Meanwhile the association staff is doing a lot of work 
under a lot of handicaps—in a borrowed office at 306 
Hibernia Building and largely with borrowed equip- 
ment. Assistant Secretary Myers arrived from Cincin- 
nati last Monday night and has taken a lot of the de- 
tail off the shoulders of Secretary Rhodes. The cam- 


paign for new members is being actively pushed.  ‘T' 
inspection department has been organized with nine i: 
spectors on the staff under Chief Inspector Warren. Si 
of these will be assigned to route work, or mill instru: 
tion, while three will take care of inspections. Th 
force will be increased as the need is shown. 

Mr. Rhodes leaves tomorrow or next day for St. Loui 
to attend a meeting of the advertising and trade e 
tension committees, to be held at the Mercantile Clu 
on the 11th. Consulting Engineer von Schrenk an 
Henry 8S. Schott, advertising manager, will attend thes 
committee meetings to outline plans for the energeti 
exploitation of yellow pine. 

New subscriptions for service are coming in steadil 
and the subscribers are manifesting a very healthy in 
terest in the association work. 





SECOND WOMEN’S AUXILIARY FORMED. 


On the closing evening of the eighteenth annual con 
vention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Iowa City, Iowa, February 4, the wives 
of members of the association who accompanied them 
to the convention city met and formed an auxiliary asso 
ciation. The organization which has eighteen charter 
members was formed at the Jefferson Hotel, and is to 
be known as the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The auxiliary 
organization is the second of its kind to be formed as 
the wives of the members of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association organized the original one at 
one of the conventions of that association several years 
ago at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. F, E. Ayers, of Iowa City, wife of the retiring 
president of the retailers, was chosen the first presi 





MRS. F. E. AYERS, IOWA CITY, IOWA; 
First President of the Woman's Auxiliary, Southeastern Iowa 
Retailers’ Association. 


dent. Mrs. J. A. Baker, of Oskaloosa, was elected sec- 
retary and Mrs. R. L. Dunlap, treasurer. The directors 
are Mrs. I. F. Noxon, of Des Moines; Mrs. T. 8S. Archi- 
bald, of Burlington, and Mrs. W. O. Riddle, of Medi- 
apolis. The following is a list of the charter members 
of the organization: 

Mesdames T. 8. Archibald, of Burlington; C. M. Porter, of 
Oskaloosa; I. F. Noxon, of Des Moines; M. J. Kinnavey, of 
Fairfield; F. E. Ayers, of Iowa City; W. F. Leinbaugh, of 
Iowa City; I. F. Mathew, of Oskaloosa; F. E. Hyatt, of Oska- 
loosa ; W. O. Riddle, of Mediapolis ; C. J. Karel, of Iowa City; 
R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City ; Charles Jasper, of Newton ; Henry 
Dittmar, of West Liberty; J. A. Baker, of Oskaloosa; J. M. 
Furlong, of Keokuk; J. A. Uhler, of Burlington; R. K. Eaton, 
of Des Moines, and Mrs. Kerr, of West Liberty. 

Mrs. R. L. Dunlap was named as chairman of a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution and bylaws for the 
organization. Miss Mary Stewart Isett, of Wappello, 
was elected an honorary member, 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its annual meeting here this after- 
noon in the Lewis Building and reélected its officers, as 
follows: 

President—J. S. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & 
Timber Company, Portland. 

Vice president—E. S. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber 
Company, Castle Rock, Wash. 

~~ lana Woerner, Western Cooperage Company, 
Pl nd. 

_ifteastire—J. S. Bradley, Bradley Logging Company, Port- 
and. 

The meeting was largely attended. In discussing 
conditions it was ascertained that there has been no 
radical change during the last month, except that red 
cedar logs are very scarce. Logging camp operators 
indicate no intention of resuming within the next thirty 
days and it may be longer before anything in the na- 
ture of much activity is shown because prices are not 
satisfactory, fir selling on a basis of $5.50, $8.50 and 
$11.50. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 1—If the Government’ wants to investigate, and 
perhaps even find, a tidy little lumber trust, if it will meet us in room 22 
f the Cadillac Hotel in the dark of the moon on the 13th of the month we 
will not only lead it to the lair of the trust but will show it one of the 
juivering victims. It calls itself the Michigan Association of Traveling 
Luumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, but it is a combination in restraint 
f a number of things. 

Not long ago a Michigan salesman refused an invitation to join the fold. 
A few days later he was sighted by the secretary in a town upstate. A 
little hurried telephoning and the trick was done. Mr. Salesman called 
on yard A. ‘‘Are you a member of the salesmen’s association?’’ asked 
the retailer. ‘‘No,’’ confessed the salesman. ‘‘Sorry,’’ said the retailer, 
‘“but we don’t buy from a salesman who isn’t.’’ So he moved on to yard 
B. At B it was the same. When yard C turned him down for the same 
reason he hurried back to the hotel and hunted up the secretary of the sales- 
men’s association. He was in such a hurry to make out an application that 
he wrote it in shorthand. 

Seriously, the cordial relations that exist between the retailers and sales- 
men of Michigan are an example to the world. The relations that exist 
between the two in some other localities are not an example but a problem. 
In Michigan the salesmen and the retailers lie down together like the lion 
and the lamb, although the retailers claim that the salesmen lie more than 
they do. In Michigan the brotherhood of man is working like a keg of 
Michigan cider; and, like the cider, the longer it works the better it makes 
everybody feel. 

The salesmen had their banquet in Detroit tonight preceding the meeting 
of the retailers in Mt. Clemens tomorrow. There were a few speeches and 
some songs and all was out and over at an early hour. It was one of the 
most painless banquets we ever saw. Morris Hayward presided as toast- 
master and Mr. Sturtevant poured. 

There were other diversions as the guests of the lumber members of the 
Felloweraft Club, where the banquet was held. Mr. John Shaw, the Hoyle 
of rhum, presided at one table and a pleasant time was had, in which we 
lost an overcoat and a shirt but got away with our life. Tomorrow morn- 
ing we are all going to Mt. Clemens where we shall take the baths and John 
will take everything else. 











Mr. CLEMENS, Micu., Feb. 2.—This is the town where the postoftice closes 
at 6:30 p. m., but the gambling houses keep open all night. This caused 
no hardship to the lumbermen, as the salesmen had no orders to mail and 
the retailers had no money with which to gainble. Mt. Clemens is known 
as the Bath City, because a large number of people come here and get 
cleaned. It is a great place for the tired business man to come and rest 
up. Several tired business men who were here for a rest and ran into the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association convention took early trains 
for Detroit, where they hunted up an iron foundry to get a little quiet. 

The Michigan meeting of retailers was one of the largest gatherings of 
salesmen ever seen. A retailer who wanted to buy a bunch of shingles and 
was foolish enough to mention the fact lost several of his clothing in the 
rush. But there were a lot of retailers here, too; and they heard a program 
that was a dandy. Frank Stockdale made a bookkeeping speech that turned 
the meeting into a class in mental arithmetic. He talked about profit and 
a lot of other things that the audience hadn’t thought of in many years. 
Graham, of Salt Lake City, explained his plan book and there were other 
literary features. Arthur Holmes tried to keep from making a talk but they 
dragged him out and made him talk about the association prosecutions, in 
which Arthur showed his old skill as a trial lawyer. Arthur is here attend- 
ing a sanitarium as a result of these same cases. 

President Pollock retires after this convention, leaving a record in office 
of which Coldwater may well be proud. The new president will be Arthur 
Kraft, of Battle Creek. Caldeaher furnished such a good president that the 
association went to the Creek for the next. 

Mt. Clemens has one thing especially worthy of mention, «nd that is its 
Chamber of Commerce. It is as full of pepper as tabasco and is helping 
the town to mount to a position as one of Michigan’s chief ities. In fact 
it may be said that Secretary Jackson is the man who put the mount in 
Mt. Clemens. 





ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 5—A combination of President King and Secretary 
Phelps among the retailers and Secretary Bartelle among the salesmen 
brought about a convention in Toledo this week that hit the thousand 
mark in attendance and broke several records and considerable china 
before it was over. There were 470—count ’em—470 retailers present; 
and subtracting 470 retailers from 1,000 leaves 530 distributors of lumber, 
sash and doors, shingles, lath, lead pencils, pocket rules, watch fobs, 
balloons and conversation to be accounted for—to be expense accounted 
for, as it were. 

On the first day occurred a re-union of the oldtime salesmen at the 
Boody House, a most appropriate place, because it was home to a lot 
of them long before the days of running water in every room and brass 
buttons on the bellboys and grapefruit at 35 cents a throw. Walter 
Whitacre when he wanted to refer to the absence of red licker from the 
feed asked, ‘‘What is the difference between this dinner and the ones 
we used to have twenty-five years ago?’’ Seventy-five cents,’’ replied 
Morris Hayward, just like that. 

But it was good to hear men call each other by their front names, 
other men they hadn’t seen for years. Harry Snell came all the way up 
from Birmingham, and E. B. Foss down from Bay City, and Malcolm 
McLeod over from Chicago to be there—and there were lots more who 
used to wander up and down Ohio in the old white pine days who hiked 
over to the old territory to extend the glad hand. The milk of human 
kindness that was floating around would have made 84 pounds of butter 
if it could have been churned. 

As for the retailers’ meeting, there was a crackerjack audience most 
of the time and it was suitably rewarded with a program of merit. When 
Prexy King got through with his address there didn’t seem to be much 
left to be said, for he hit all the high spots of retail problems, yet a lot 
more was said and heard with profit. W. W. Scott got the range of the 
manufacturers the last day and fired a few explosive bombs in their 
general direction, much to the delight of sundry retailers who have tried 
to pry flooring out of a car without losing the tongue or their hope of 
heaven. On the other hand Mr. Boeckeler, of St. Louis, made a case for 
the wholesaler that didn’t leave much argument for the other side. 

And that closing entertainment by the hosts of Toledo hosts—who will 
ever forget it? By gar, she was some show! After everybody to the 
number of 800 had fed and watered, a galaxy of glittering stars—yea, 
xAx’s—was turned loose and Toledo went down on the map forever as 
some lumber town. The little playlet demonstrated that all the world’s 





a stage and all the traveling salesmen 
merely actors. 

In the bright lexicon of memory, 
whatever that is, is written in imper- 
ishable ink the words, ‘‘Toledo— 


19151? 





CurcaGo, Iuu., Feb. 11.—As we skid 
to press the annual pow-wow of the 
Illinois Lumber & Masons’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association is making the 
Sherman House look like Louvain. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 





—== 
M. H. HAND, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


The farm hand is a cheerful chap 
And makes a lot of money; 
The sawmill hand is not, mayhap, 
A man whose life is funny. 
But here’s a Hand from Plymouth, 
Wis., 
Who’s happy without doubt— 
This Hand the famous glad hand is 
That you have heard about. 





Our Loving Friends. 
DETROIT, MICH., Feb. 6, 1915. 

EpiTtoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I beg 
to call some facts to your attention re- 
garding the kind of man you send out to 
represent your great paper. The determi- 
nation to do this came to me in Toledo, 
where I sat next to him at a banquet. 
I had met this man before, but never 
understood why he was called “Dug.” 
I know now that it is because he is dug 
out so thin and the amount he can put 
inside his shell is a nine-day wonder. I 
like to see a working man eat heartily, 
but here is what he had and in portions 
that would feed a family 

First he had potato salad, cold tongue 
and radishes. hen he yelled for beans, 
camp style. Then he had cold ham, 
young onions, oliyes, sweet pickles and 
beans, Boston style. Then planked sal- 
mon (it being Friday), bread and butter 
and beans, any style, and beans and 
coffee and four cigars and two boxes of 
matches. After that he recited a poem 
and told two old stories (asked for ap- 
ee. and then climbed a post to get 

to the gallery to see the prize fight. 
I was greatly surprised that any one 
voicing the high moral standard that he 
does in his written work could bring bim- 
self to set such an example before his 
fellowmen as to witness this brutal en- 
counter. 

Will you investigate this report? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

The above anonymous letter of al- 
leged facts from John Hurlbut or some 
conspirator of that well-known De- 
troit spreader of misinformation (and 
other things) in the Michigan terri- 
tory has been referred to us for an- 
swer, alibi or anything else we can 
think of under the circumstances. 
Taking up his statements seriatim, 
con amore and nolle prosequi, it is 
true that we lent a certain amount of 
class (but no money) to one end of 
one table, but that we got next to 
John we deny, as no one has done 
that as yet. Also we got no tongue, 
except that supplied by John. We 
do not recall all that was served with 
the particularity of our correspond- 
ent, as we had attended a banquet 
before and are used to such things. 
But, as we understand it, one of the 
purposes of the food was to be et, As 
for climbing a post, it is one thing 
to be able to climb a post and an- 
other thing to be able merely to cling 
to it. We saw nothing in the fight 
to shock the most refined taste; and, 
even if we had, we would have felt 
that John was perfectly safe. 

P. 8. If John didn’t write the let- 
ter, this goes for him just the same 
and for the fellow who did write it 
double. 











We Are Buyers 
Of Surplus Stocks 
From Producing Mills 


and are ready to advance you 80% of 
purchase price on receipt of B. L. for 
every car we buy. Why not let us es- 
tablish a dependable outlet for you 
and cut down your selling cost? We 
handle Standard Grades only of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
Etc. Shingles, Lath and Posts. 


Send us your lists. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


TABL ita 
ES a FOREST, OHIO Capital $250,000 


and Surplus 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. co 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. me, 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 















“YOU WILL DO 
BETTER IN- 


OLED 








The Collier- Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


} ot res P d L b A 

ottonwoo a , 

Gum an um er Chestaut 
Can ship in mixed cars. 


Mills in 
Louisiana and Virginia. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 




















C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC CCAST FOREST PRODUCTS 


Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Shipped in Straight or Mixed Car Loads from Toledo Storage. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















PITTSBURGH, PA. _ 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
: : CORK WHITE PINE 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for 


: S also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 








(7 )) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 





Konnarock, Va. 


\ 








UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J 





ACTIVITY AMONG THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


Annual Elections Held—Reorganizations Effected and Other Steps Taken to Increase 
Efficiency of Local Organizations. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 9.—Confirming the belief 
that a weekly noonday meeting on each Saturday would 
prove most popular with the club members the first 
meeting of the Nashville Laumbermen’s Club under the 
new arrangement was attended by almost a full quota. 
Following the customary luncheon at the Commercial 
Club a report from Treasurer Harold Greene, show- 
ing the elub’s financial condition to be in excellent 
shape, was received. 

Since the present by-laws of the club have in a sense 
become obsolete a committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Baker to undertake a revision of the present con- 
stitution and by-laws and to report at the next meet- 
ing. On this committee President Baker appointed 
Charles M. Morford, chairman, Hamilton Love and See- 
retary Cecil Ewing. 

Secretary Cecil Ewing read a letter from E. A. Ster- 
ling, of Chicago, secretary of the Forest Products Feder- 
ation, requesting that delegates be appointed from the 
local club to attend the mass meeting of lumbermen in 
Chicago February 24-25, 





ARKANSAS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., Feb. 9.—Legislation permitting 
the Arkansas railroads to restore the three-cent-a-mile 
passenger rate was urged by the Arkansas Lumbermen’s 
Club in annual session at the Hotel Marion February 6. 
The prosperity of the lumber industry and of the whole 
State is dependent on the permanent prosperity of the 
railroads, argued the lumbermen. Discussion which pre- 
ceded the unanimous vote for the resolution brought out 
that the railroads are buyers of nearly 35 percent of 
the entire product of the lumber mills. They are the 
largest single consumers of lumber, it was shown. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Edward Bowers, of Eagle Mills. 

Vice president—-G. A. Allport, of Stuttgart. 

Secretary-treasurer—-R. R. McIntyre, of Pine Bluff. 

The president will appoint committees at the next 
meeting, which will be held by call of the president, in 
Little Rock. 

In attendance at the afternoon business session and 
the banquet which concluded the meeting last night 
were Edward Bower, A. W. Judd, of Wilmar, H. H. 
Foster, of Little Rock, W. C. Rurideauck, of Thornton, 
C. A. Buschner, of Millville, C. J. Mansfield, of Warren, 
George H. Grayson, of Graysonia, E. W. Gates, of 
Crossett, L. A. Bodine, of Huttig, J. F. McIntyre, of 
Pine Bluff, O. O. Axley, of Warren, C. W. Jones, of 
Plainview, C. J. Lueas, of Stuttgart, and Frank Nei- 
meyer, of Little Rock. 





TO BE WELL REPRESENTED AT WESTERN 
RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

Satt Lake City, Utan, Feb. 6.—Utah lumbermen 
will be well represented at the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be held in 
San Francisco February 17, 18 and 19. A committee 
of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club, consisting of F. 8S. 
Murphy, A. B. Flickinger and H. W. Culbertson was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements and arouse enthusiasm 
for the trip. Already twenty-eight members of the club 
have signified their intention of going, and this num- 
ber will probably be increased. Most of those who 
will make the trip will be accompanied by their wives. 
The committee has arranged for special Pullman cars 
to leave Salt Lake over the Western Pacifie Railroad 
at noon, February 15. The party will arrive in San 
Francisco on the evening of February 16 and will have 
traveled for the most part during the day time. This 
route has been chosen because it passes through the 
beautiful Feather River canyon in California, traversing 
more than 100 miles of virgin forest. 





EASTERN CLUB ELECTS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Feb. 11.—Good fellowship and lots 
of healthy enthusiasm featured the annual meeting and 
banquet at Riverbank Court tonight of the Lumber 
Trade Club. The retiring president, Francis E. Page, 
of the Parker & Page Company, filled the toastmaster’s 
chair and kept things moving in his own inimitable way. 

Officers‘'were unanimously elected for the coming year 
as follows: 

President—W. J. Barry, Buttrick Lumber Company. 

First vice president—D. A. Lucey, Curtis & Pope Lumber 
Company. ‘ . 

Second vice president—M. E. Philbrick, John M. Woods 
Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—James L. Barney, Pope Lumber 
Company. 

Executive committee—J,. C. Murphy, chairman; Herbert F. 
IHlunter and J. Whitney Wood. 

One of the features of evening was the splendid trib- 
utes given J. Edward Downes, of the Downes Lum- 
ber Company, who retires after ten years’ service as 
secretary of the Lumber Trade Club (Ine.). His 
fellow members had tried hard to persuade Mr. Downes 
to accept another nomination, but he protested it was 
time for him to ‘‘give the other fellow a chance.’’ 

One of the important business matters considered was 
the mechanics’ lien law, which in its present form is 
rather unfair to the retail lumber dealer. The club 
voted to use its best efforts to secure a revision of the 


present statute, so that it will not be mandatory for ; 
retail lumberman to notify in writing the owner befor 
he delivers a load of lumber, and also extending the pres 
ent limit for filing a claim from thirty to sixty days. 

In the discussion of the law the lumbermen spoke wit! 
great sympathy for the workingmen. They said frankly 
that if it were to be a question whether only the la 
borer, or only the seller of building material was to get 
his money from an embarrassed builder, it would be 
fairer for the workman to be paid first. 

The usual entertainment followed the dinner, the only 
difference being, according to the enthusiastic majority, 
that it was even better than usual. Parodies of popular 
songs, revamped to fit the requirements of the lumber 
business and some of the little idiosyncrasies of members 
of the club, were sung and made quite a hit. 


~~ 


SAW DUST CLUB ANNUAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 6.—The annual meeting of 
the Saw Dust Club, a limited and exclusive organization 
of lumbermen within the Union League, was held at the 
league Jast Saturday. Eighteen of the twenty-three 
members of the club were present. 

Kdwin B. Malone was elected president to succeed the 
late Frank C. Gillingham. The office of vice president 
was created and John T. Riley was elected to fill ite 
H. A. Reeves, jr., was elected secretary pro tempore, and 
William Henry Smedley, secretary and treasurer. 

New by-laws were adopted, and the old entertainment 
committee, composed of John Lloyd, J. Collins, and 
H. A. Reeves, jr., was reéleeted. G. F. Craig, John Me 
Lean and Franklin Smedley were elected a membership 
committee. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB MONTHLY. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 10.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
last night at the New Vendome Hotel. The attendance 
was good and several important business matters were 
taken up and discussed. President Daniel A. Wertz 
presided. A fine supper was served the members by 
arrangement of Secretary Mertice E. Taylor. The ques- 
tion of securing new members was taken up and all 
agreed that they would work hard to bring new mem- 
bers into the club. The next meeting of the club will 
be held March 9. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 5.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held last night in the Exchange Rooms, following 
a supper in Griffith Hall. In the absence of President 
Fritz, who was attending the meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce, C. M. Chestnut, vice president, officiated. 
About 40 persons attended the meeting, representing 
34 memberships. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., offered a resolution that the 
secretary be authorized to write the members asking for 
contributions to be given in the name of the Exchange 
to the Emergency Aid Association. The resolution met 
with hearty approval, and was adopted. 

R. C. Lippincott, F. S. Underhill and J. R. Williams, 
jr., members of the Advisory Board of the American 
Forestry Association, reported on the thirty-fourth an- 
nual meeting, which was held in New York City Janu- 
ary 11. This report provoked a spirited discussion on 
the cost of carrying stumpage as compared to its in- 
crease in growth. 





—_— 


COLUMBIA RIVER EXCHANGE SECRETARY 
APPOINTED. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—The board of trustees of the 
newly organized Columbia River Lumber Exchange met 
during the week and appointed A. E. Hutchinson to act 
as secretary for the organization. Temporary quarters 
have also been secured in the Sherlock building and 
Mr. Hutchinson is already on the job. Mr. Hutchinson 
was until a few months ago purchasing agent here for 
the Southern Pacifie railroad, having held that position 
for three years. Prior to that he was purchasing agent 
for the Oregon Short Line and connected with its pur- 
chasing department for fourteen years. He was at one 
time in the employ of the Union Pacifie at Omaha. 
As a result of his extensive railroad work he is well ac- 
quainted with the lumber industry and its many difficul- 
ties. Associated with the trustees and acting for them 
it will be his business in future to try to find remedies 
for the ills that are now besetting the lumber industry. 

Edward Cookingham, vice president of the Ladd & 
Tilson Bank, is the chairman of the board of trustees 
of the exchange. 





EXPECTED TO ADOPT NEW RULES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 9.—The managing committee of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, at its meeting last 
week, had before it the new rules adopted by the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and it was expected that ac- 
tion of some sort would be taken. But the committee 
failed to make a report and the matter went over until 
the next meeting. The opinion among yellow pine men 
here is that the rules will be adopted, as it would cause 
confusion to have rules in foree here differing from those 
of the producers. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PUSHING SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 


Administration Exerting Full Strength to Pass Measure 
—Reports of Customs Collectors. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Administration is 
exerting every ounce of its actual and potential strength 
to get the ship purchase bill passed by the Senate of the 
United States. Once through the Senate, the administra- 
tion leaders believe the bill will have clear sailing in the 
House of Representatives at this session. If it should go 
over to another session the leaders have grave doubts 
whether they can get it passed. Before this appears in 
print the struggle may have been settled one way or an- 
other, but at present it looks as if those who are opposed 
to and those who favor the bill have settled down to a 
tug of war with forces almost evenly divided, which will 
keep the upper chamber of Congress in a deadlock until 
the end ot the session. Unless that deadlock can be 
broken it can mean only one thing—an extra session. 
As a matter of+fact, even if the deadlock could be 
broken tomorrow, there is not much chance of escaping 
an extra session of Congress and most of the senators 
and representatives are reconciled to that fact and are 
making their plans accordingly. 

Fourteen of the big supply bills for the Government 
have not been passed by the Senate yet. In fact, only 
two of the appropriation bills have been acted on by 
that body. Five of the fourteen bills have passed the 
House and by the end of the week it is probable that 
two more will have been added to the number. In the 
short session of Congress it is never contemplated that 
there shall be any other legislation than the passage of 
appropriation bills, and even when no other legislation is 
undertaken it usually happens that the appropriation bills 
become so jammed toward the close of the session that 
the Senate is obliged to work nights and to jam bills 
through without much discussion. 

The present session will end in three weeks and there 
are only eighteen working days left, consequently it 
would be undertaking the impossible to put through the 
appropriation bills in the Senate and to get the confer- 
ence reports acted on in that brief time, unless every 
item over which there might be a controversy should be 
eliminated. 

Secretary of the Treasury MeAdoo and Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield have been using their machinery to 
gather documentary evidence that government owned 
ships are necessary. They have scoured the country for 
this information, and everything they have obtained they 
have made public. In pursuance of the propaganda 
Secretary McAdoo wired to the collectors of the ports 
in the United States for information regarding conges- 
tion at those ports and the replies he received were trans- 
mitted to the Senate and given out as public statements 
from his office. 

Among the replies were the following: 

MOBILE, ALA. 
Secretary Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Congestion merchandise destined South American ports here 
account no steamship facilities. No congestion otherwise for 
reason agents refuse book freight either coastwise or foreign 
account scarcity steamers and high rates. No business so- 
licited through canal to Pacific ports account of coastwise 
steamers and business already contracted for refused account 
high rates. 

(Signed) Maer, Collector of Customs. 


New ORLEANS, La. 

From best data obtainable on short notice no congestion 
merchandise awaiting coastwise shipment. Great congestion 
grain. On hand constantly in elevators about three million 
bushels with four ‘thousand cars on track awaiting elevator 
room. Nine steamers now loading for Europe which will 
afford ouly temporary relief. First February 187,641 bales 
cotton in warehouses awaiting shipment; 438,385 bales in 
cars not delivered to ships or consignees on ships in ports; 
106,890 bales as compared with 25,128 bales this time last 
year now on docks; 77,742 bales destination undetermined ; 
elsewhere 5,539 bales. Warehouses have stored all cotton for 
which they have room. No low grade freight being moved 
because goods cannot stand high rates freight being asked to 
correspond with rates being exacted for cotton, grain and 
foodstuffs. Those who engaged tonnage last summer now 
have preference except to German ports, for which no ships 
are available. There are stated to be 30,000 bales awaiting 
steamers for Rotterdam and 25,000 to 30,000 bales for Genoa. 
Some exporters state congestion due not only to lack of 
ships but to great delay in discharging cargoes in Europe and 
vessels are behind from one to two months in their schedules. 
Cotton can not be put on wharf until ship is ready to receive 
it. The conditions recited have caused almost prohibitive 
freight rates. Exportations August 1, 1913, to January 31, 
1914, 1,013,243 bales; August 1, 1914, to January 31, 1915, 
599,067 bales. 

(Signed) Foster, Collector of Customs. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Investigation shows congestion in merchandise intended for 
export to foreign ports. Grain elevators all full. Unusual 
amount of export merchandise on piers. Exporters claim 
shortage in tonnage. Can not secure space for English ports 
until latter part of February or first of March. Later for 
large lots. Space for Glasgow can be had this month. Nether- 
lands ports no space until May. Scandinavian and Mediter- 
ranean ports no space until March or April. No congestion 

in coastwise merchandise. 
(Signed) Berky, Collector of Customs. 





TAMPA, FLA. 

Fernandina reports no congestion on merchandise but phos- 
phate, naval stores and logwood congested on account of lack 
of steamship facilities, covering foreign traffic only. Pensa- 
cola reports freight not brought to Pensacola until ships are 
available to forward it; lumber mills, naval stores, yards and 
cotton warehouses in vicinity have large stocks on hand which 
could and would move were ships available. Can not say con- 
gestion exists at Pensacola, but exports would be double 


could neutral tonnage be obtained. At Jacksonville, Key 
West and Tampa there is no congestion of merchandise on 
account of lack of steamship facilities. 

(Signed) Gricas, Collector of Customs. 


GALVESTON, TEX. 
Personal investigation confirms Saturday's telegram; con- 
ditions of wharves and warehouses crowded, with space for 
only about eight thousand additional bales cotton. Wheat 
on hand in cars reduced from twenty-three hundred cars ten 
days ago to fifteen twenty-three. Warehouses in cotton con 
centration yards crowded. February arrivals and due to ar 
rive seventy-eight steamers. Expect to export seven hun- 
dred ninety-nine thousand two hundred bales cotton. With- 
out docks at Texas City and Bolivar this port would now 

be congested to the limit. 
(Signed) Pagsst, Collector of Customs. 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Careful inquiry shows no congestion of merchandise on 
docks or in warehouse this port, coastwise or foreign bound. 
(Signed) Prters, Collector of Customs. 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
No congestion of merchandise on docks or warehouses wait- 
ing shipment, either coastwise or foreign, occasioned by lack 
of steamship facilities. Only congestion, which is slight, due 
to fact that so many steamships here difficult to handle work. 
(Signed) Barrow, Collector of Customs. 


Secretary McAdoo also made public the following 
excerpts from a letter by Hugo Forchheimer, lumber ex- 
porter of New Orleans: 


* * * YDuring May-June, 1914, vessels were chartered 
for 75 shillings per standard. At the present time 180 the 
rate asked, an increase of about 150 percent. 

The freight rate for small quantities of lumber moved on 
regular lines has increased even more than this, as, for in- 
stance, the rate on pine lumber to Rotterdam before the war 
was 60 shillings, at present the Holland-American Line is 
asking 300 shillings on pine lumber, an increase of 500 per- 
cent. The highest rate asked before the war was during 
1912, of 125 shillings. 

To pay a rate of 300 shillings and receive for pine lumber 
the highest price that ever sold in Europe, the stock would 
net to the American shipper not 50 percent of what he re- 
ceived at this top value. 

This rate of 300 shillings to Rotterdam has advanced by 
steps since the outbreak of the war—the method adopted by 
the steamship agents being to increase the rate with each 
booking they make, in consequence of which there is abso- 
lutely no means of selling lumber to Europe, as the rate 
when the sale is made may be $4 to $5 or more less than is 
asked by the steamship company when the stock is ready to 
be shipped. . 

An American merchant marine created by the United States 
Government purchase would only help the American shipper, 
or producer, by having volume enough to combat the methods 
now employed by ships’ agents, or raise the rates by manipu- 


lations, the American vessels being always used to take care 
of increased production of our national commodities. At 


present, if we have large wheat crop, the freight rate on all 
commodities is raised arbitrarily. 

It would be advantageous to the American shipper if our 
Government would purchase a sufficient amount of vessels to 
move our crops during all times and use these vessels only 
to trade between an American and foreign port, not between 
foreign ports. Systematically work these vessels so that 
they would prevent an excessive accumulation of crops at any 
one port and base the rate of freight on the coast of run- 
ning, plus a legitimate amount for interest and deterioration. 

It has been proven conclusively to me in my experience 
that Europe can not pay over a certain price for our lumber. 
The minute the lumber reaches a certain high figure delivered 
in Europe the European lumber merchant looks around for a 
substitute and it is almost essential that enough vessels be 
in commission to keep the freight down to a legitimate value. 
On basis of the freights asked now a few voyages would pay 
for the vessel. ; 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows: 

(Bids Opened February 23, 1915.) 







ARTICLE. Quantity. Delivery at 
Ash, white, firsts and Navy Yard. Sch. 
es ee Miscellaneous.Mare Island, Cal. .7891 
Ash, white, first grade. .Miscellaneous. Puget Sound, Wash.7891 
BOCES, TANEG].«.. 06000 10,400 feet. .Mare Island, Cal. .7874 
Hickory, white........ Miscellaneous.Mare Island, Cal. .7891 
Shingles, redwood...... 100,000 ..... Mare Island, Cal. .7891 
Weodwes, OAK... .0cce0. 2,000 feet. .Mare Island, Cal. .7874 
(Bids opened March 2, 1915.) 
Quantity Delivery at 
ARTICLE. ‘eet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
AG, WHINE, cc. ccecccece Miscellaneous. Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk and Charles- 
| arene 7923 
Cedar, Port Orford..... 8,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y....7925 
Fir, Douglas.......... Miscellaneous. Norfolk, Va....... 7925 
Oak, red, domestic. .... Miscellaneous. Philadelphia, Pa...792: 
Oak, white........... 70,000 feet.. Portsmouth, N. H..792% 
Pine, North Carolina... 25,000 feet..New York, N. Y 7 


Pine, white, barn boards.165,000 feet.. Washington, D. C. Z 7914 
Pine, white, molding... 18,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y....7923 


DIGG, VOUGW. 6 occ censs 31,000 feet.. New York, N. Y....7916 
RRENIe oii as ion 40: 66a. 6a 3,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y....7923 
Spruce, Washington or 

Sitka .............. Miscellaneous. Portsmouth, N. H..7923 





ACTS ON SUGGESTION. - 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 8.—The suggestion of Presi- 
dent C. S. Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, 
before the recent mass meeting, about the ‘‘old list,’’ 
is evidently getting results. Mr. Keith urged that the 
use of the old list as a price basis be dropped, and 
that manufacturers quote from lists of their own, cut- 
ting out the depressing ‘‘ten-off’’ or ‘‘twelve-off,’’ as 
the case might be. One of the largest yellow pine com- 
panies in the South has acted upon the suggestion and 
is instructing its sales representatives to forget the 
old list completely, ‘‘concessions’’ and all. In the cir- 
cular recently issued, this injunction is conveyed with 
plenty of ginger. If other companies do likewise, the 
psychologieally depressing ‘‘old list’? should very soon 
cease to vex the trade. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
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Send us your Inquiries for 


White Pine, Hemlock, 
Spruce and Hardwood 


LUMBER 
Cedar Posts, Poles, Ties and Shingles. 


Hemlock and Tamarack Ties. 


White Pine, Hemlock and Spruce Lath. 


Car Trade a Specialty. 


Ritchie Lumber Co. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. | 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 















7 SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 














“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln 


placing orders with us. 


Th Sile Pick leaber'Co. 


Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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THEIR OWN TIMBER 
THEIR OWN MILLS 


> — a Main Office : 
etroit, Mich. 

Rochester, N. Y. CINCINNATI, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OHIO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A NewYear’s Resolution 


* Resolved that we will only use Oak 
is soft in texture and even, 
white in color as mariufactured 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


THEIR OWN ORGANIZATION 


‘Our FLOORING PLANT will be 
in operation about March Ist.’’ 


MILLS: 
Quicksand, Ky. 
West Irvine, Ky. 
Viper, Ky. 
Hombre, Ky. 

















Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 











The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 
2 
The Prendergast Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oak, Poplar, Ash, Chestnut, 
White and Yellow Pine. 
Ko 
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Gerke Building, 
& 


| Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO i 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,“Sno'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 


Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








WITH THE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Complaints and Protests Filed by Lumber Shippers— 
Another Tap Line Order. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Forest Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburgh, has filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Morgan- 
town & Kingwood Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsy!vania Railroads, asking reparation on ac- 
count of a retroactive claim for refund on shipments 
of lumber moving from Rock Forge, W. Va., to various 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad in Pennsylvania. 
‘his refund is asked for on account of the delay by the 
Baltimore & Ohio to publish reasonable joint rates be- 
tween these points to correspond with the rates in effect 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. ‘The rate charged was 14 
cents and the rate claimed is 10 cents. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company, of Bristol, 
Tenn., has filed a protest with the commission against 
the Southern Railway and others raising the question 
of what constitutes building material and also claiming 
that the building material rate should apply to material 
which is recognized in the various classifications as such, 
in mixed carloads. The rate charged on a carload of mate- 
rial from Bristol to Passaic, N. J., was 38 cents. This rate 
brought a complaint trom the shipper and the railroad 
put in a rate of 29 cents on building material. The 
commission was asked to allow a retund but the applica- 
tion was denied on the ground that the mixture in the 
car did not constitute building material, and therefore 
could not properly be shipped under the 29 cent rate. 
The shipment contained 31,948 pounds of building ma- 
terial, 240 pounds of medicine cabinets, and 212 pounds 
of panel backs. The complainant admits that the medi- 
cine eabinets should take a rate of 934% cents and the 
panel backs should take a rate of 604 cents, but claims 
the 29-cent rate should apply to the balance of the 
building material. 

In a brief filed with the commission this week in the 
ease of the Gulf Lumber Company against the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway it is shown that 
the complainant charges that undue and unreasonable 
preference is being given its competitors and that an 
unjust and unlawful burden is being placed upon it in 
the movement of heavy timbers and lumber from Fuller- 


ton, La., to Galveston and Port Arthur, Tex. The rate 
charged complainant is 9 cents, which it is al- 
leged is burdensome to the extent that it exceeds 


7 cents, which is the rate enjoyed by its competitors, 
the Long-Bell interests from Lake Charles, La. 

The commission has denied authority to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to continue rates on green fir lumber 
from points in Oregon, shown in its tariff No. 3592, 
to San Francisco, Oakland, Fruitvale, and Antioch, Cal., 
and points between Benicia, South Vallejo, Napa and 
West Napa, Cal., and points between without observing 
the long and short haul clause of the act to regulate 
commerce. 

The commission has entered an order authorizing the 
carriers who participate in E. H. Hinton, Agent, tariff 
No. A-72, to continue in effect the rates on spokes in 
the white, carloads and less than carloads, from Harri- 
man, Tenn., to southern points, shown in the tariff 
which were authorized in the fourth section order of 
March 26, 1914. 


Amended Tap Line Order. 


The commission has made another amendment to its 
tap line order, as follows: 


This matter coming on again on motion of the Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Gulf Railroad Company ; 

It appearing, That in and by the first report and order in 
the Tap Line Case, 23 I. C. C. 3138, the commission found that 
the Crossett Railway Company was controlled by the Crossett 
Lumber Company; and by orders entered May 14, 1912, and 
October 30, 1912, the commission found that the Crossett 
Railway Company did not perform a service of transportation 
as a common carrier either in the movement of the lumber of 
the proprietary company from its mill to the trunk line or 
in the movement of its logs from the forest to its mill; that 
in and by the second supplemental report and order in the 
Tap Line Case, 31 1. C. C. 490, it was found that the Crossett 
Ruilway Company had been succeeded by the Ashley, Drew & 
Northern Railway Company, and that the latter was also 
controlled by or in the interest of the Crossett Lumber Com- 
puny ; and by an order entered June 16, 1913, the commission 
modified its previous orders so far as they related to the 
Crossett Railway Company and fixed the amount of allow- 
ances that the Ashley, Drew & Northern Railway Company 
may lawfully receive from its trunk line connections ; 

It further appearing by statements and exhibits duly spread 
of record herein that the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railroad 
Company has taken over by a lease, with the option to pur- 
chase, all of the tracks, equipment and other property of the 
Ashley, Drew & Northern Railway Company, and that it is 
the intention of the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railroad 
Company to exercise this option and purchase the Ashley, 
Drew & Northern Railway; that until the sale is finally con- 
summated the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railroad Company 
will pay a monthly rental of $3,000 for the stated gee of 
keeping up interest on the outstanding bonds of the Ashley, 
Drew & Northern Railway Company; that none of the reve- 
nues from traffic over the rails of the Ashley, Drew & Northern 
Railway Company will accrue directly or indirectly to the 
Crossett Lumber Company or any of its stockholders; and 
that when the contract to purchase is completed and the final 
payment made all of the stock of the Ashley, Drew & Northern 
Railway Company will pass to the control of the Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Gulf Railroad Company: ‘ 

It is ordered, That on the record made and during the life 
of the arrangements aforesaid and after the consummation 
thereof in accordance therewith, the Arkansas, Louisiana & 
Gulf Railroad Company, in operating the rails of the Ashley, 





Drew & Northern Railway Company and with respect to a: 
and all traffic moved by it over said rails, is not within t! 
report and orders heretofore entered herein and is not limit: 
thereby to the divisions and allowances therein prescribe 
with respect to any such traffic. 

it is further ordered, That this order shall become effectiy 
as of December 1, 1914. 


Canceled Car Ferry Allowance. 


The commission has issued an order permitting th: 
cancelation by carriers of tariffs providing for certai: 
ear ferry allowances at Cheboygan, Mich. The tariffs 
under investigation were filed by the Detroit & Mack 
inac Railway and the Michigan Central, and provided 
for the cancelation of certain car ferry allowances t 
M. D. Olds, who thereupon entered a protest. For nin 
years Olds has been manufacturing lumber and forest 
products at Cheboygan and for six years has been re 
ceiving such allowances. His plant is not on a railroad 
but is located on the east side of the Cheboygan River, 
having been built thirty-five years ago before there was 
any railroad at Cheboygan. The two lines of railroads 
that were later built run along the west bank of the 
river, and in order to reach by rail points which cannot 
be reached by water the protestant arranged for car ferry 
allowances of $5 per car on lumber and $3.75 a ear 
on forest products, including bark, cooperage stock, 
hoop poles, hop poles, lath, paving blocks ete. 

The report of the commission says: 


The respondents say that they have sought to discontinue 
these allowances for two reasons: First, because under the 
decisions of the commission the payment thereof is unlawful ; 
secondly, because they desire to conserve their revenues and 
as a matter of financial policy are cutting off allowances of 
this kind. Protestant contends that the payment of these 
allowances is lawful; that his disadvantages and the advan- 
tages of his competitors ought to be equalized by the carriers ; 
that this can be done by them without financial loss; and that 
the discontinuance of the payments will result in large tinan- 
cial loss to him. No other questions of discrimination are 
presented on the record, 

Had these allowances not been published by the respondents, 
it is not contended that we could enforce their payment, or 
that, if we could, we ought to do so; it is not alleged that 
any legal duty rested upon respondents to establish such 
allowances. It must be admitted that there was no provision 
of law requiring them to be paid. Considered most favorably 
to protestant’s contentions, upon the assumption that such a 
payment may lawfully be made, these allowances would still 
at best be nothing more than a venture by respondents in 
traffic policy or Seomenty, to meet water competition and 
increase their business. They were voluntarily paid by 
respondents to effect a business gain for them; they resulted, 
so far as protestant is concerned, in relieving him of an 
expense which otherwise he would have been compelled to 
meet as a .* of the cost of carrying his products to the point 
where rail facilities were available. Accordingly, the pay 
ment of these allowances was subject to be discontinued within 
the desire and discretion of the carriers in contemplation of 
their own interests and profits. 

It is clear, we think, that respondents should not be and 
can not be compelled to pay these allowances. The order 
will provide for vacating the order of suspension. 


By an order entered in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 589, the commission has suspended from Feb- 
ruary 9 until June 9, 1915, the operation of certain 
schedules appearing in supplement No. 26 to Agent E. H. 
Hinton’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-59. The suspended sched- 
ules name increased rates on lumber, carloads, from Lake 
City and Watertown, Fla., to Americus, Ga. The pres- 
ent rate is 10.4 cents, and the proposed rate is 12% 
cents per 100 pounds. 





CAR STAKE ALLOWANCES. 


Associations Urge Southern Classification Committee 
to Incorporate Rule in Classification. 





At a meeting of the Southern Classification Committee 
held in Atlanta, Ga., during the first week of February, 
W. 8S. Phippen, traffic manager of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, represented that asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina Pine Association and 
urged the committee to incorporate in rule 27 of the 
southern classification the following provision covering 
the car stake allowance of 500 pounds on open cars: 

An allowance of 500 pounds per car will be made to cover 
weight on racks, standards, strips, braces and supports used 
on flat, gondola or coal cars when loaded with carload ship- 
ments of logs, lumber or other forest products, except that “ 
no case shall less than the established minimum car weight 
be charged. 

The southern classification has for several years pro- 
vided for allowance in weight for dunnage, blocking ete., 
when used to protect carload freight in closed cars, but 
has not provided for the car stake allowance on open 
ears. A number of the lumber tariffs applying from 
Southern Classification territory contain a rule providing 
for this car stake allowance and open car shipments mov- 
ing under such tariffs are protected, but where tariffs 
do not specifically provide for this car stake allowance, 
but are governed by the rules contained in the southern 
classification, the shippers are not protected, and a great 
many shippers in southern territory are complaining 
that the car stake allowance is not being properly made. 

This question of car stakes was first brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on January 14, 
1905, in three complaints filed by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and various other lumber 
organizations against the principal carriers operating in 
Southern, Official and Western Classification territories. 
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a | January, 1906, during the progress of these hearings, Haven and Bridgeport, Conn., Providence, R. I., and 
j e railroads conceded this allowance of 500 pounds for Worcester and Plymouth, Mass. The Providence and 
i icks, stakes and blocks furnished by shippers on flat Lynn Chambers of Commerce, the Boston Fruit & Pro- 
ad gondola ears loaded with freight requiring their use, duce Exchange, and the New England Paper & Pulp 
uid the commission in its decision rendered June 23, ‘Traffic Association were represented. 
i908 (14 L.C.C. 154), upheld this allowance. Charles 8. Wentworth and Arthur M. Moore represent 
H In Official Classification territory, proper provision for the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association with 
| iis ear stake allowance has been made in the official the New England Industries Demurrage Committee. 
} lassification since 1906. 
= In Western Classification territory proper provision 
“ vas also made for this allowance from 1906 up until a STOP-OVER TIME LIMIT FIXED. ; 
th vecember 28, 1911, on which date western classification SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 8.—An amended commodity 
ite No. 51 was filed. In this western classification No. 51 tariff, effective February 8, has _ been issued by the 
dex n attempt was made to eliminate this car stake allow- Texas Railroad Commission, providing that on shipments Z 
tiy anee but the classification was suspended by the Inter- of lumber and other articles stopped at points on the Z 
state Commerce Commission. In its report in investiga- Texarkana & Fort Smith Railroad for creosoting or z 
‘ion and suspension docket No. 76 (25 1.C.C. 495) the burnetizing the time limit at the stopping point shall [% 
commission disapproved of this attempt to eliminate the be eighteen months. The time limit provided for will J 
th: lowance and ordered its reinstatement in the Western 80 apply to shipments that arrive at stopping points J 
air Classification, stating that as a matter of sound public Prior to but are shipped subsequent to the new order 7% 
iff : policy as well as in the interest, in the long run, of taking effect. 4 
ck both shipper and carrier, the allowance of 500 pounds 
Jed should te continued. ; ' TWO HEARINGS TO BE HELD. ¢ 
to This allowance has also been upheld by the Interstate SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 8.—Special Examiner Burn- 4 
ine Commerce Commission in the following cases: side, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the com- 4 
esi Kaye & Carter Lumber Company vs, gynicase: Milwaukee ing week will hold rate meetings at Shreveport and ~ 
re & St. Paul Railway Company, 14 IC(¢ Alexandria, At the session here he will hear evidence g 
ad Fog hg Beye d Ye. Mobile & Oho Railway Company, in Shreveport’s application for reduced class rates to [i 
er, ie the seein ee dedbemen aMneeeiien tt We desbek points on the Frisco, running from Hope, Ark., through 
vas No. 354 (30 ICC 544 rte aa preonn : P Ashdown, to southeastern Oklahoma points, which rates 
ads ; - ( : ) Oe a omaluens ~ ; for 2re BOW claimed to be discriminatory, as they are higher 
the stenemin etahna, settane Weekes cos Gaeeee oak to aoverel than from Texas points and are higher than a combina- 
not cases have held 500 pounds to be a reasonable allowance. beng = — tarpon = re ag pe the — ‘a 
wid This car stake allowance is of much importance to UV to an attempt by the Morgan's Louisiana exas 
ae the lumber industry and the National Whsleiale Lum- Railroad to cancel all milling-in-transit rates on logs hetuascialliahapatieniaas 
ck, ber Dealers’ Association is taking steps to insure its be manufactured at Alexandria will be heard. 





proper observance by the railroads. There has recently 
been an inclination on the part of some of the roads to 
get away from this allowance, but where shippers load 




















FINDS RAILROAD IN CONTEMPT. 
LANSING, MicH., Feb. 9.—The Michigan State Su- 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





“4 forest products on open cars and have to stake these preme Court has found the Detroit & Mackinae Railroad — 
nd cars in order to load up to the minimum required by Company guilty of technical contempt of court because 

of the railroads, it is certainly unreasonable to expect it refused to put into effect log tariffs as ordered by @ 2 
ese 


a shipper to pay freight on the stakes and binders which 
are used as a part of the car equipment. 





the Michigan State Railroad Commission several years 
ago. The case is that involving log shipments to Alpena 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


and it has been in litigation for many years. The 
ol road originally placed in effect rates that were pro- 


LONG- AND SHORT-HAUL MODIFIED. tested by the Alpena Shippers’ Association. The State 


railroad commission ordered lower rates and the com- 












nA ‘5 F pany refused to place them in effect. The case has 
= Commission Authorizes Commodity Rates From the een jin almost every court in the State, in the Federal Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
on Missouri River to Pacific Coast Terminals. courts and was just recently before the United States d Di ° 
rly a Supreme Court, which body gave a decision in favor of Lumber an imension. 
il] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAY. ] the Michigan Railroad Commission. =e a ces “6 
- WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11—The Interstate Com- 4 siasntnintiesibcianasnenhannenimdnansinastoaaee ps 
merce Commission today issued an order granting re- WANT REDWOOD RATES EQUAL TO FIR. 
ad, lief to the transcontinental railroads from the provisions San FRANcisco, Cat., Feb. 6.—While the railroads have 
oo of the long- and short-haul section and permitting them not yet published the anxiously-awaited through rates 
nt to continue the commodity rate to the Pacific coast lower —_ from Humboldt County to the East, it has been learned elie 2 
a than to intermediate points, This case has been pend- oy good authority that the new rate will be 10 cents over William Whitmer ons, 
of ing since February, 1911. Ae ee : the terminal rate at Willitts, Mendocino County. This lnceencwatedl 
A summary of the commission’s decision and order is  on1q make the lumber rate from Eureka to Chicago wa 
a as follows: amount to 70 cents a hundred and to New York 85 Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
od nee gy fo establish certain carload com: cents. While redwood shipments can be made success- —Manufacturers and Whol 
modity rates trom Missour ver territorv to Pacific coas 
eae ; Ac » fully at these rates, the rates on fir to the East are from 
> Is lower tt to intermediat ints, ided th 
Tete suntemmeatmecnniy anaticate pong 9 trafic > Saterme- 10 to 15 cents less. Redwood lumbermen would like to Ww. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
n diate points do not exceed 7 cents per 100 pounds. have redwood put on a parity with fir. PINE AND HEMLOCK 
b- 2. age rs are gga eg % a —. a 
t tes fr yoints in D 2, 3 an o Pacific 
L const terminals lower than to latermediate points, provided the URGE HIGHER RATES FOR RAILROADS. — | LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
i: hat exceeded by more than 15, 25 and 35 cents per 100 pounds ST. Lovis, Mo., Feb. 9.—That the death toll from — 
ce from points in Zones 2, 3 and 4, respectively. accidents resulting from the poor condition of tracks 
s- 8. Carriers are authorized to establish certain less than and rolling stock will shortly be appalling, unless the r 
4 garlond commodity rates, from, Missourl iver tertiary {0 railroads are given adequate relief in the way of rate [ Wot pol 
vided the rates contemporaneously applicable on like traffic imcreases to permit them to keep their road equipment 
to intermediate points do not exceed $1.50 per 100 pounds on and tracks in good condition, is the opinion of eS. OAK Im e 
articles classified ‘as first or second-class and $1.25 per 100 Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
Classification Goviany. 4 ‘ einai - pany, East St. Louis, R. W. Fullerton, the secretary, For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
4. Carriers are authorized to establish certain less than Frank H. Sullivan, attorney, Robert Fullerton, director Alo POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
carload commodity rates from points in Zones 2, 3 and 4 to in the company, C. W. Reighard and A. J. Siegel, presi- LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
, Wied ha vaaee — jeans cage Pr intermediate poy pro. dent of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, in a letter 
u Ss ntermedia oints do not excee rates : 4 
contemporancously applicable. om Missouri_ River territory in behalf of the railroads sent by them to the Interstate Th P k b Mill C 
to the same points by more than 25, 40 and 55 cents per 100 Commerce Commission a few days ago. e ar ers urg 0. 
pounds from points in Zones 2, 3 and 4, respectively. These gentlemen are of the belief that the Wabash 
Be 5. Suggestion le made that the carriers readjust rates to wreck at Runnels, Iowa,"on Jantiary 14, when J. W. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
é nts ner y a n Oo u erminal rates . A 
5 something fess than the fall locale from terminals to destina- Robbe, who was one of their party, was killed and they © 
/ tion or by the publication of basing rates to the terminals themselves suffered severe injuries, was due to the fact 
& less than the terminal rates to be used in connection with that the road has not been allowed to charge rates high 
1d local rates from the terminals in determining rates to inter- enough to permit it to place its property in proper con- ’ 
1e AS GENE. dition for public safety The Rai And Lumber C 
2 o- 
8 PROPOSED SPOTTING CHARGE PROTESTED. The letter urges that the power of the commission e Kaine=Andrews Lumber Lo. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—The lumber trade of this sec- is absolute and that it is improper to attempt to con- EVENWOOD, W. VA. 
ar tion is represented in the united protest by the large in- serve the public’s money at the expense of lives and siesta 
. dustries on the lines of the New Haven railroad affected _ limbs. ee 
by the proposed charges for spotting service, based on a 
nD 
it minimum of $2 per car, filed by that system with the POSSIBLE COMPROMISE IN RATE REFUND Hardwood 
Interstate Comerce Commission, decided upon at a meet- CASES. ? 
)- ing yesterday of the New England Industries Demurrage LitTLe Rock, ARK., Feb. 8.—After more than seven H k S 
., Committee. The proposed charges are under suspension years of litigation, the Iron Mountain and Cotton Belt emloc 9 pr uce 
it by the commission, now in session in the Northwest. railroads have offered a proposition for a compromise 
n W. 4H. Chandler, manager of the traffic department in the Arkansas rate refund cases, which probably will ® © 
n of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and a member of __ be accepted, and which is of great interest to the lumber 
g the National Industrial Traffic League, was retained by corporations of the State as well as other large ship- @ 
7 the committee to present its case at the Interstate Com- pers. The proposition was made to Judge M. Hill, of ’ 
's merce Commission’s hearing to be held in Boston, Feb- Fort Smith, attorney for the State, and was submitted Me 
, ruary 19. by him to Governor Hays, Attorney General W. L. United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
n The committee decided to hold another meeting on Moose and the members of the Arkansas Railroad Com- 
t February 18 for a general conference with Mr. Chandler mission with a recommendation that the proposition be ] k 
nd and the counsel for the Industrial League, Luther N. submitted to interested shippers at a public hearing. Spruce, Hem Oc 
,, Walter and J. 8. Burchmore, and probably H. G. Wil- The railroad commission has set February 15 as the date 
e son, president of the league. The last three members of for a full hearing and has notified all shippers to be d Hardwoods 
y the league are scheduled to arrive on that day prepared present and take up the advisability of accepting it. an 
e to take up the cases of shippers in New England who are The railroads offer to pay $65,000 to the State for 
r members. of the league. expenses incurred in defending the suits brought against Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
n Yesterday’s meeting was very satisfactory. Members them; to pay all costs in the case, including that of 1 
:. attended from Port Chester, N. Y., New Britain, New auditing the claims of the shippers and that incurred by 
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Band Sawn Rough and Dressed 





RED CYPRESS 


Lumber—Lath and Shingles q 


Ash, Oak, Cottonwood Lumber and 
imension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 
(Concordia Parish) 


Basswoo 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgminee 





Manufacturers 
on Port Allen Branch of T. & P. R. R. 

































Sell Beech Flooring 


and your customers will make business for you. 
It’s close grained, hard strong and tough. 
Takes and holds stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


~ Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. 








Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


COLFAX, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAND SAWN SNAPS 


-4 FAS Quartered White Oak 10” and Wider. 
-4 FAS Plain White Oak. 

-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 

4-4 FAS Ash. 5-4 FAS Ash. 

4-4—18-22 Panel Cottonwood. 

4-4—13-17 Box Boards Cottenwood. 


a 
4 
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If YOU Are a Buyer of 


Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 
The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 














?| io 
We Run Our Poplar, Seiitenil 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 
Manufacturing (Jak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 























i" ell KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


, ly 
[OF Zz 








Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





paying the claims after the settlement; and pay in trans- 
ferable scrip 50 percent on all claims allowed by Spe- 
cial Master J. G. Wallace, with the exception of those 
known as rough material claims. These will remain in 
litigation. The passenger claims they agree to pay in 
full in transferable mileage. 





RATE HEARING POSTPONED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The Interstiite Com 
merce Commission has postponed from February 15 to 
March 4 the hearings for the investigation of proposed 
. “a lt — 
increases of rates in Western Classification territory, to 
be held in Chicago. Under the new order Commissioner 
Daniels will sit as the representative of the commission 
and March 4, 5, 6 and 8 will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of evidence by the respondents supporting in general 
their claims for increased rates, but not including evi- 
dence in support of increasing particular rates. Begin- 
ning March 30, an opportunity will be given to present 
evidence in rebuttal of such general testimony. 

The schedule of hearings on particular commodities 
is announced as follows: 

March 9, 10, 11, 12—Proposed increased rates on grain 
and grain products. Increase in minimum weight of grain 
and grain products in carloads. q 

Mareh 18, 15, 16—Proposed increased rates on live stock, 
fresh meat, packing house products and fertilizer material. 

March 17, 18—Proposed increased rates on hay, straw and 
broom corn. 

March 19, 20, 22 
piece goods. 

March 23, 24, 25- 


Proposed increased rates on cotton 


Vroposed increased rates on coal and 


coke. 

March 26, 27-—-Proposed increased rates on fruit and veg: 
tables. 

March 29—Proposed increased rates on rice and rice prod 
ucts. 


March 30, 31, April 1, 2—Evidence of protestants and in 
tervenors in rebuttal of evidence obtained from carriers in the 
first four days ef the hearing. 





PROTESTS ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—A protest against a proposed 
advance in intrastate freight rates on lumber, was passed 
at a luncheon and meeting held by the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange at the City Club, Tuesday noon. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

Resolved, That although we are not in favor of advancing 
freight rates on iumber in this State it is the consensus of 
this meeting that the railroads in Missouri should not be 
limited by legislation to a maximum passenger rate of 2 
cents a mile, as the traffic in this State is too light to expect 
the railroads to furnish modern equipment and adequate 
service at as low a rate as is charged in more thickly popu 
lated States. We do protest, however, against any advance 
in freight rates on lumber, as the rates now charged are ex 
cessive as compared with other intrastate rates. 

The Missouri Publie Service Commission has set Feb- 
ruary 23, at the Jefferson Hotel, as the date on which 





to hear testimony regarding higher freight rates souvit 
by railroads on lumber, grain, flour and other eo.) 
modities. The roads are asking for an increase froin 
2 to 3 cents per hundred on intrastate shipments. 

The Lumber Exehange will have a committee present 
at the hearing to protest and the commission will 
given data. 


—~ 


AWAIT DECISION WITH INTEREST. 

Houston, TEX., Feb. 8.—Texas and Louisiana lumly 
men will await with a great deal of interest and «& 
cern the decision of the Interstate Commerce Comn 
sion in the suit of the Union Lumber Company vs. 
Guif, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad Company, recent 
filed. The question of switehing, and the contentions 
the various mills and railroads that each other is lia} 
for the cost of such switching, according to conditi: 
varying in different instances, have become of paramou 
importance to lumbermen, and in its petition to the 
commission the Union Lumber Company seeks reparatic; 
which, if allowed, will establish a precedent for oth 
suits, and for anything of a similar nature that m: 
in the future arise. 

The complainant states in its petition that the ra 
way company was offered the option of performing tl, 
switching service or of allowing the complainant a re; 
sonable compensation therefor, but still the defenda: 
declined to do either, and that now therefore the con 
plainant comes to the commission for relief imposed by 
the defendant under Section 15 of the Act to Regulat: 
Commerce. 





STATE BLAMED FOR RATE DISCRIMINATION. 


The railroads doing business in Illinois and Indiana 
gave testimony before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission examiner in Chicago on Wednesday, in answe: 
to the charge of discrimination which the shippers ot 
Hammond, Gary, Calumet and Indiana Harbor assert 
has resulted from rates now in force. The railroad 
blame the State for the rate discrimination. The testi 
mony brought out the fact that the Interstate Com 
merce Commission allowed the carriers a 5 percent 
increase on certain items, but that the Public Utilities 
Commission suspended the increase on intrastate busi 
ness. This left the rate from Chicago to Danville lower 
than the same rate from Hammond to Danville. It was 
admitted that this is discrimination, but that the Pub 
lic Utilities Commission is to blame. The: shippers’ 
witnesses stated that this was the first attempt that 
has ever been made to make a different charge for 
cities in the Chicago switching district, which includes 
all the smaller cities in the vicinity that have been 
operating on an equal basis with Chicago for a number 
of years. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Use of United States Flag Feature of Week’s Events—Heaviest Fighting on Russian and 
Austrian Frontiers. 





February 4.—Germany declares a blockade of the British 
Isles on and after February 18 with threat to sink all ships 
carrying supplies. Germans capture French positions in the 
Argonne with 600 men and eighteen guns, according to the 
Berlin official statement. The French statement admits losses 
in this attack, but claims positions later were regained. 
Russian bombardment of Tarnow in Galicia forces Austrians 
to evacuate the town. Germans are repulsed with heavy losses 
in a furious assault on Warsaw defense lines. Russians gain 
ground in advance on ‘Thorn, Turks make an attack on the 
Suez Canal but are driven off with big loss by the British. 

February 5.—The Russians drive the Germans from the left 
bank of the Bzura northwest of Warsaw, in Russian Poland. 
In the Carpathians the Russians are forced to withdraw trom 
the Beskid passes but take 2,000 prisoners west of the Beskids. 
Allies claim successes between Arras and Lille. 

February 6.—The Lusitania of the Cunard line hoists the 
American flag on a trip through the Irish Sea to escape 
destruction by German submarines ; ruse explained as resorted 
to to safeguard- Americans aboard. ‘The German Admiralty 
issues statement concerning the retaliatory measures to be 
taken by Germany against Great Britain; says navigation 
route to the north of the Shetland Islands will remain open 
to trade. Berlin official statement tells of the repulse of three 
French attacks against German positions on the western 
battle line. Russian forces cross the River Rawka between 
Skierniewiece and Bohinoff in Poland and pierce the German 
lines west of Warsaw. Russians report a continued advance 
in the Carpathians. 

February 7.—Vassengers on the Lusitania say the American 
flag was raised on order of the British Admiralty. Action 
stirs up Washington. Russians pierce the Germans’ second 
line trenches before Warsaw and begin flanking movement. 
Slight gains by the Germans and the Allies at various points 
on the western battle line are reported in the official state- 
ments. 

February 8.—Berlin says no hostile action against neutral 
shipping is contemplated by German Admiralty’s “war zone” 
decree. Russians repulse Austro-German advance in the Car- 
pathian passes. Germans cease their assaults on Warsaw 
front. French report admits that the Germans made gains 
in two days’ battle in the Argonne. 

February 9.—The United States maps out plans to curb 
peril to American ships in the new war zone; will ask Great 
Britain to discourage the use of the American flag and will 
seek from Germany its plans for the protection of this nation's 
ships. The Russian advance on Hungary is checked. Dis- 
patches from Petrograd, Berlin and Vienna agree that the 
Teuton allies again have assumed the offensive in the Galician 
campaign in an effort to drive the Russians from Austrian 


territory. 
province of Bukowina. The French accuse the Germans ot 
shelling Soissons with inflammables in order to burn down 
the city. Fierce fighting is in progress in the dense forests 
of the Argonne. 


The Russians are reported to be evacuating the 


February 10.—Austro-German forces are repulsed by the 
Russians in a desperately fought battle in the Carpathians, 
marked by ferocious bayonet charges. Russians abandon 
Czernowitz, capital of Bukowina. Paris statement claims 
gains for the Allies at several points on the western battle 
front. The British foreign office after an inquiry decides 
that the cargo of the American steamship Wilhelmina, now 
at Falmouth, England, must go through a prize court. The 
ship must depart from Falmouth as soon as the cargo is dis- 
charged. 





IMPROVING EQUIPMENT OF LOUISIANA MILL. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 9.—The Hudson River Lumber 
Company, of De Ridder, La., a Long-Bell concern, has 
installed improved and enlarged equipment that increases 
its capacity about ten thousand feet daily. Included in 
this equipment are a larger shotgun feed and two of 
the latest improved Prescott 9-foot band mills for 14- 
inch saws made by the Prescott Company, of Menominee, 
Mich. 





COMPLETING LARGE CONTRACT, 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 8.—The Strauss-Boddemheimer 
Saddlery Company, this city, is completing a $250,000 
contract for artillery harness and saddles for the Eng- 
lish army. Only the highest grade of leather is being 
used and the work is closely inspected by an English 
army officer. Already 3,000 saddles and artillery har- 
ness for 3,000 horses have been completed. Nearly a 
hundred men are at work on the job, and in expectation 
of other orders to be placed by the British Government, 
the firm has submitted estimates. Packing eases and 
boxes for this material are consuming a large amount of 
lumber. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


LYNN, MAss., Feb. 9.—William A. Fay, owner of one of the 
large retail lumber yards of this city. has assigned to S. H. 
Hollis, a lawyer with offices at 25 Exchange Street. Mr. 
Fay stated that all of his affairs would be satisfactorily 
straightened out within thirty days. It is planned to re- 
organize the business and form a corporation, the W. A. Fay 
Lumber Company, which will take over Mr. Fay’s lumber 
yard and good will. 





San Jose, CAL., Feb. 9.—Pacific Box & Shingle Company ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 
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OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI NEAR FLOOD STAGE. 





Precautions Taken to Strengthen Levees But No Serious Breaks Expected—Danger Re- 
ported Past at Some Ports. 


RIVER NEAR FLOOD STAGE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9.—The Mississippi River here 
hos risen 0.7 foot during the last 24 hours and the 
gage now reads 32.2 feet, 3.8 feet below the flood stage 
o! 35 feet. The prediction is made by 8. C. Emery, 
local Government forecaster, that a stage of 37 feet may 
| experienced. There will be practically no interference 
with lumber and woodworking enterprises in this city and 
section if the river does not go above 37 feet. 





NO IMMEDIATE CAUSE FOR ALARM. 
st. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—The river here has fallen 
about half a foot during the last few days and there is 
no immediate cause for any alarm on the part of the 
lumber yards along the river front. The present stage 
of the river is 16 feet and the flood stage is 30 feet, 





PREPARE TO STRENGTHEN LEVEES. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 8.—Reports of high water 
i the upper reaches of the Mississippi River have stimu- 
lated levee construction and repairs down this way. 
Governor Hall addressed letters last Friday to the presi- 
dents of the various State levee boards, suggesting an 
immediate inspection of levees and the strengthening 
of any stretches considered weak. The State, Federal 
and Orleans Parish engineers were in conference. here 
Saturday to discuss plans for meeting the situation and 
arrange for cooperation in emergencies. The engineers 
state that no dangerous flood stage is indicated thus 
far, and they look for no trouble, though admitting 
that unfavorable meteorogical conditions during the 
coming six weeks might change the situation. Major 
Caples, now in charge of the Federal engineers in this 
distriet, has a very limited fund available for a flood 
fight, because of the action of Congress in trimming 
down appropriations. Passage of the river and harbor 
bill at this session would place an adequate sum at his 
disposal, but owing to the uncertainty regarding the 
tate of that bill, the State and local engineers are pre- 
paring their fight on a different basis from that of 
1913, when the Government forces had a_ half-million 
available. No repetition of the 1913 stage is expected, 
of course. 


‘The State Board of Engineers last week awarded: a 
contract for construction of interlocking sheet piling at 
the Caernarvon levee about 25 miles below New Orleans, 
and convicts have been ordered there to rush the work. 
This levee, because of underlying quicksand, has given 
the flood-fighters a lot of trouble in past fights. The 
interlocking piling will, it is confidently believed, solve 
the problem. The contract requires 1,000 feet of the 
Martinez interlocking piling, which will be manufactured 
by the Alexandria Lumber Company, Alexandria, La. 





CREST OF FLOOD PASSES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 8.—Though part of the busi- 
ness district was invaded by the high water of the Ohio 
River, the stage of the stream did not get high enough 
to flood any of the lumber yards or sawmills on the 
Point, and now that the crest of the flood has passed, 
local lumbermen are breathing more easily. The high 
mark was 30 feet, but it would have taken a mark of 
37 to put the water over the cut-off, the dike which pro- 
tects the Point and its industries from high water. 
However, even this was higher than had been predicted 
by the Weather Bureau, as the water did not move out 
ot the lower Ohio valley quickly. 





RIVER SHIPMENTS SLIGHTLY DELAYED. 

PITTSBBURGH, Pa., Feb. 9.—There was a serious flood 
stage in the Monongahela, Allegheny and Ohio rivers 
around Pittsburgh last week but it failed to make any 
impression on the lumber industry, as yards in this dis- 
trict are generally too high up to be caught in a rise 
less than 33 to 35 feet while the best the flood could 
do was 28% feet. There was considerable delay in ship- 
ping over the river sections but that was all. 

FLOOD REACHES ITS HEIGHT. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 10.—The Ohio River ceased 
to rise here tonight after rising for the last ten-days 
and the flood crested at about forty-three feet. This 
was more than five feet under the stage reached during 
the flood of March, 1913. No damage was done to mill- 
ing and lumber interests in this city. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Sash and door manufacturers are still experiencing 
slow business. It is as quiet now as at any other time 
in the last two months. They believe, however, that 
marked improvement will be noticeable in the course 
of the next few weeks. Weather conditions will natur- 
ally help to develop the industry throughout the coun- 
try. Agents who have been in attendance at the differ- 
ent retail conventions say that while not much business 
is visible at retail points, dealers are talking better 
times and greater business for the coming season. They 
claim that much money will be invested in building 
operations this spring and if this is true it would seem 
that they will be justified in laying in considerable 
stocks. 

In Chicago the interior millwork factories are still 
running light, although inquiries are more numerous. 
Demand for carload lots is becoming slightly more 
active. Mixed cars, however, still predominate. Prices 
are low and now would certainly be a good time to buy 
for spring. 

Prospects for spring building in the twin cities and 
their territory are good according to architects and 
contractors, but Minneapolis and St. Paul manufac- 
turers find no improved demand as yet. They are run- 
ning on a winter basis, with little business on their 
books, and do not expect much retail yard demand for 
another two months. 

With all the sash and door factories of Oshkosh 
Wis., operating, the manufacturers are pursuing a 
policy of watchful waiting for a business revival that 
they are confident will arrive on schedule time with 
spring activities. Work is being turned out for local 
delivery to contractors, who will begin extensive build- 
ing as soon as the ground is thawed out. Forces have 
been organized for soliciting orders at the State con- 
vention to be held in Milwaukee soon and orders from 
jobbers alone are expected to be sufficient for several 
months’ work in the mills. Prices remain at rather a 
low ebb. 

At Baltimore, Md., requirements are held down and 
competition for orders is rather emphasized. The work 
of the contractors in hand is being more or less de- 
layed by the weather and other undertakings are also 
halted until the season shall have been more advanced, 
all of which serves to curtail requirements and to im- 
part a quiet tone to the trade, with prices relatively 
low, although no real cause for complaint is noted. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports show no 
particular increase, as the weather is such that very 
little building can be done. According to general re- 
ports there is a good prospect for increased business 
next month, although it is expected that for the near 
future the demand upon the mills will be light. 

Kansas City sash and door factories still are wait- 
ing for something to turn up. The last week has 
brought no start to spring buying, but that is not to 


be wondered at considering the very severe weather 
general throughout the Missouri-Kansas district. How- 
ever, there has been some improvement in the number 
of inquiries for special work, for which the demand 
has been very weak for several months. This inquiry 
is taken to mean an early awakening in building. Con- 
fident that a better demand is only a matter of a short 
time, the factories are holding firm to prices and there 
has been no concession for several weeks. 

Planing mill activities at Cincinnati are increasing 
in preparation for the expected heavy spring building 
which is not now far off. Very mild weather prevails 
and, should it continue, building doubtless will start 
sooner than ever this year. Real estate operators plan 
much suburban development and say that the very good 
financial conditions will be the means of disposing of 
more than the usual amount of ready-to-move-into 
homes and they expect to do a big business this year. 
Millwork manufacturers will, of course, reap much 
benefit. 

Few St. Louis sash and door mills are running full 
time; in fact, most of them are working an hour or two 
short of their regular time. The current adverse weather 
has been against any noticeable resumption in business, 
but the outlook is much better and normal conditions 
are expected soon. Architects have an increased amount 
of work on their books but it will be some time before 
contracts will be in a condition to let. Stock goods 
are moving all the time but in small lots. 

Fir door factories of the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
continue comfortably well filled with orders. The vol- 
ume of business on the whole seems to be large and 
calls are made for quick shipment. Some of the larger 
factories are running to capacity every machine in the 
shop. Prices remain at the old low level and will likely 
advance only as demand warrants. At present the 
tendency of the market is toward a rise. 

Sash and millwork conditions in San Francisco are 
unchanged, with prices very low and the volume mod- 
erate. Door factories in the San Francisco bay ter- 
ritory are operating at less than the normal rate of 
production. The mountain plants connected with the 
sawmills in the Sierras are running considerably below 
capacity on door stock and open sash for shipment to 
the eastern market. 

Window glass demand has not reached tlie volume that 
was looked for. A good deal of glass has been manu- 
factured and sales have been heavy, but not as large 
as they could have been. However, with the coming 
of better weather, building operations will be resumed 
and more glass will be required. 





THE Census Bureau has compiled and published the 
laws of the various States covering systems of. taxation 
as effective in 1912, 


Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 


MILLS IN ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN. MISS. 


T.J. Chidlow Lumber Co. 


MILLS ON 
A. &V.R.R. 
N.O. &N.E. R. R. 
M. &O. R. R. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Southern Lumber Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Usher Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 
SHUQUALAK, MISS. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C.W.CochranLumberCo. 


Mills on 
A. T.& N.R.R. 
M.&O.R.R. 
and Miss. & Eastern R. R. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 




















Yard, Meridian, Miss. 
Sales Office. MERIDIAN.MISS. 


R. F. Darrah 


Lumber Company 


MILLS: 
Hickory, Mississippi. 
Darrah’s Spur. Ala. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 
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- Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. 


mus | “0.& N.E.R.R. 
G.&S.1.R.R. 
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Prime Lumber Co. 
Planin - MERIDIAN, 


and Yard 


YORK, ALA. 
Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Guy I. Buell, Pres, G. B. Montgomery, Treas, 


G. L. Hume, Sec. 


M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices : 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 








Mills: 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—nomore. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





TAKE LUMBER FOR ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 6—The Maple Leaf line 
freighter was in port this week and took on 925,000 
feet of lumber from local mills for England for G. F. 
Neame & Co. C. E. Evans, of San Francisco, represent- 
ing the Maple Leaf, was here with the steamer. 

The fire mast schooner Crescent is reported en route 
from San Francisco to load 1,600,000 feet at the Dana- 
her Lumber Company’s docks for Australia. 


ENGLISH TRADE IS QUIET. 


Imports of Wood in British Isles Show Large Decrease 
for Last Year. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The following report of 
the London lumber market has been received from the 
Consul General at London. It is taken from the an- 
nual financial review of the London Times: 


PENCIL CEDAR.—Only 152 logs were imported, while 1,609 
logs went into consumption. Business in slats for pencil 
makers has been steady at satisfactory prices. 

AMERICAN BLACK WALNovT.—Imports amounted to 565 logs 
and 496 logs have been delivered. The tone of the market has 
been consistently discouraging throughout the year. Lumber: 
Here also we are obliged to record a year of disappointment. 

AMERICAN OAK.—Quartered: But little business has been 
possible, and the cutting off of supplies from European coun- 
tries, brought about by the war, has so far had no favorable 
influence upon the American product. Plain: The serious 
labor disturbances in the building trade seriously interfered 
with the consumption of planks, and supplies were frequently 
in excess of the demand; during the last few months some 
improvement has occurred, largely owing to war requirements. 
Until the outbreak of hostilities, business in graded lumber 
was fairly steady, but sales have been difficult to effect during 
the last five months. Logs: There is practically no inquiry. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD.—Lumber: The year’s trading must 
be written down as disappointing. Logs: There has been 
very little demand. 


AMERICAN SATIN WALNUT.—Lumber: The market never 
thoroughly recovered from the severe slump which we reported 
at the end of last year. 

AMERICAN ASH.—Logs: Fair inquiry for new season's 
timber, but the high freight rates prevailing make business 
difficult. Lumber: A good steady trade thorughout the year 
in prime tough planks, and Government requirements during 
the last four months have given a fresh impetus to sales, 
Prospects are encouraging. 

_ AMERICAN HicKory.—Logs: 
inquiry. 

AMERICAN TUPELO.—Consumption has been quite moderate. 

JAPANESE OAK.—This wood is taking an Important place in 
the market and considerable business in both logs and lumber 
has been transacted. 

Imports of wood and timber in the British Isles aggregated 
$158,000,110 in value in 1912, $164,433,604 in 1913, and 
$123,303,732 in 1914. Details of the various classes of 
imports for these years are shown in the following table, a 
a equivalent to 40 cubic feet rough or 50 cubic feet 
squared : 


There has been but little 











. 1912 1913 1914 

Classification. Loads. Loads. Loads. 
Hewn—Fir, oak, teak etc.: 

BE “sian crosses eeaau sews 426,305 397,906 218.895 

Norway and Sweden......... 45.390 7,774 75,691 

ee SS Pee 199,138 246.030 211,127 

| er 910,581 928,903 651,794 
Hewn: Pitprops, total......... 2,925,806 3,451,828 2,476,854 
Sawn or split, planed or dressed: 

MER -2cbciueeaG eens saows eo 2,814,761 3,363,844 1,707,030 

Norway and Sweden.. - 1,532,142 1,665,085 1,589,821 

United States 436,909 510,593 376,984 


Canada .... 
All countries 


- _ 895,496 961,539 847,380 
--.++ 5,769,216 6,636,607 4,625,035 








RE CIE Sis ns ce wc o's cba (*) (*) 215,543 

Staves, all dimensions, total... 169,295 182,128 93.439 

Furniture woods and veneers: Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Mahogany, total.......0<s e. 112,075 141,801 143.432 
Unenumerated, total........ 172,889 249,411 226,449 


* Sleepers were included in “‘wood, sawn or split, planed or 
dressed,”’ prior to 1914. 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS SHIPMENTS. 
NorFouk, VA., Feb. 8.—The number of feet and value 
of lumber shipments exported through the ports of Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., during December, 1914, 
are as follows: 
Port of Norfolk. 


Sr DOr MON MNO. oc cca duwe aes eskeeos san eohww $ 2,113 

Dene SOPt Oe BEE Liasctekeese a sbeebs eens sun scaeoee 3 

21,000 feet gum lumber ........esee0. pie OGM ees bim'aieo 

ee Ce ey I « bccbwnkeenonscenebesessecene 910 

Pelee WOOL WPUDEEE ROMEUOE 005550 00i0es sicb ses eedien ewes 1,105 

208,000 feet oak lumber ........... C000 eter ee sheneee 17,320 

Port of Newport News. 

Ce Oe DE 0 nap Sind ne ied eebereouane $87,800 

Reere POBL IRE BREE occ 000s cnieesccecitenvcess 5,190 


1,600 

The falling off in the amount of forest products ex- 
ports is becoming more and more pronounced from month 
to month and so far as the manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine are concerned they have erased all thougkt 
of doing any business along this line in the near future. 


Cee: ER I NOE 55050054006 000%05050000%0 





ADDITIONAL CHARTSRS REPORTEL. 


MosiLE, ALA., Feb. 8.—Additional charters of two 
large coasting schooners for the South American trade 
are reported, making six or eight schooners that within 
the next six weeks will be withdrawn from the Atlantic 
coast trade for long trips south. The American schooner 
Louise M. Richards, which came off the Gulf dry docks 
the middle of last week, will shortly begin loading a 
cargo of lumber for the Maragues Lumber Company 
for Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The American schooner C. W. Mills began loading 
last week with yellow pine lumber for the Goodwin Lum- 
ber & Export Company for ports on the north side of 
Cuba. 

What shipping men say will be the first outward 
movement of white pine from any Gulf port has just 





been contracted for by a Boston firm with Captain J¢ 
ett M. Scott, owner of the American schooner To/ 
The cargo is to be delivered at one of several ports 
the west coast of Africa. The TYofa is now nearii 
Curacao, N. W. I., with 630,000 feet of yellow pine lu 
ber from Mobile and Pensacola and on its return w 
be diverted to Gulfport, Miss., to load the white pin. 
Practically all of the white pine is to be shipped i) 
Gulfport by mills in Michigan. The shipment will co: 
prize about 700,000 feet. 





JANUARY EXPORTS FROM VANCOUVER. 
VANCOUVER, B, C., Feb. 8.—Exports of timber produc: 
for January were: 


Federal Lumber Company per steamer Tallac to Californ 
—926,000 18-inch Perfection shingles; 1,002,750 Eureka r 
shingles; 66,000 Eureka shingles; 130,000 5/2 16-in: 
shingles, 2,124,750 in all; 811 pieces 2x10 20-26-foot spruc 
lumber ; 129 pieces 3x10 26-foot spruce ; 87 pieces 38x12 22-2 
foot spruce lumber ; 1,454 pieces 1x9 12-16-foot spruce lumber 
973 14x9 13-foot spruce lumber. 

Federal Lumber Company per Grace Dollar to San Fra: 
cisco—34 pieces fir piling, 70 to 80 feet, 11-inch top; 20,72:: 
feet of 2x10 20-26-foot spruce lumber ; 3,640 feet 3x10 26-fox 
spruce lumber; 15,468 feet 3x12 22-26-foot spruce lumber 
150,000 Imperial shingles, 1,843,400 perfections, 959,00¢ 
special clear, 888,500 extra clear, 3,970,000 shingles in all. 

B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company 94 steamer Strath 
ardle to Sydney—1,982,694 feet rough fir; 19,463 bundle 
rough fir pickets, 194,630 feet. 

Dodwell & Co. per steamer Makura to Suva—1,295 bundle 
banana shooks. 

John K, O’Brien to Bellingham—631,831 feet cedar logs. 

A. Cotton per tug Sadie and scow—947,000 18-inch shingles 
956,000 16-inch shingles. 

B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company per steamer Anti 
lochus to London—346 pieces or 50,163 feet rough fir lumber 








TEXAS JANUARY EXPORTING LIGHT. 


Lumber Cargoes Few and Small—Factors in High 
Freights and Extended War Zone. 


Houston, TEX., Feb. 8.—Exports for January, 1915, 
through the port of Galveston and sub-ports of Houston, 
Texas City and Port Bolivar were valued at $31,122,615. 
Imports for the month were valued at $772,983. While 
exports of grain and cotton were extremely large, lum- 
ber exports were small, the records showing that but 
230,000 feet of lumber, valued at $7,912, 2,483,000 feet 
of pitch plank, valued at $42,725, and 25,266 staves 
valued at $6,580, passed through this gateway. 

Undeniably the lumber export business looks brighter, 
but some lumbermen seem to think Germany’s recent 
action in extending the war zone around the British 
Isles and along the French coast will work considerable 
harm to lumbermen. One prominent exporter said Sat- 
urday: 

The action by Germany only serves to complicate matters. 
As is well known, the British Government is buying or prepar 
ing to buy in large quantities, ties and timbers, and ocean 
freights are too high already and tonnage too scarce. So 
what the effect of Germany's declaration will be it is hard to 
foretell, but I can not figure out how it is going to help the 
lumber industry. Rather, it will make us more careful of our 
export shipments, and may be the means of tieing up such 
shipments for many months, unless the purchaser sees fit to 
pay for his goods in advance. 

The fat year for the owners of large vessels is extend- 
ing to bark and schooner owners. Heavy charters of 
craft of this kind as lumber carriers to the west coast 
of Great Britain are reported as follows: 

Russian ship Paichim, Gulf to West Britain or East Ire- 
land ; timber; 150s; March. 

Norwegian bark Ester, Gulf to West Britain or East Ire- 
land; timber; 155s; March-April. 

Bark Anna Maria d’Abundo, Gulf to River Plate; $20. 

Norwegian bark Atacama, Gulf to West Britain; timber ; 
50s; March. 

Bark Onaway, Gulf to Rosario; $19.50. 

Schooner Annie C. Conlon, Gulf to Spain; $17. 

Schooner Anthony D. Nicols, Gulf to River Plate, $20. 

Schooner Cottonfield, Gulf to Buenos Aires, $19.50. 

In the cargo of the steamship Domingo de Larrinaga, 
which cleared from Galveston a few days ago for Man- 
chester, besides cotton, wheat and oil, were 24 tons of 
staves, and 117 bales of ixtle. 

With the end in view of completing arrangements for 
the active entrance of Mitsui & Co., of Japan, into the 
cotton exporting business through the port of Galveston, 
T. Ishida, head of the steamship department of that 
company, with headquarters in San Francisco, recently 
spent some time in Galveston where he conferred with 
wharf companies, bankers and steamship agents, 


-_ 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES, 


PerTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Jan. 2.—One result of a re- 
cent visit to Australasia of a representative of the 
British Board of Trade is a strong bid by British 
manufacturers of lumber and woodworking machinery 
for Australian requirements. During the last few weeks, 
as the result of trade announcements issued from Lon- 
don, Eng., much matter relative to lumber machinery 
of all kinds has found its way into the Commonwealth, 
and the fact that a decided preference is now given to 
British manufacturers is certain to lead to increased 
trade in their goods. American manufacturers of saws 
and woodworking machinery will have need now to do 
even better than they have admittedly done for many 
years. For years now a few American manufacturers 
—particularly Simonds, Disstons, and Atkins—have 
supplied Australia with nearly all its saws, and their 
standards have been almost irreproachable, but of late 
a few British firms have struggled, with more or less 
success, to gain a footing with their saws and knives. 
Contrary to the usual British custom of proceeding on 
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“i the take-it-or-leave-it principle, a few of them have The reason seems to be that such cargoes can be brought 
siown a decided disposition to go to any expense in to America safely, but the shippers are cautious about 
t rning out saws and knives equaling if not surpassing sending their vessels from the Scandinavian ports to 
t'e standard American, and this new phase of British England now. 
euterprise must work for Australia’s lumber benefit if Today the ship brokers said that higher rates would 
Te it encourages America to go one better to retain her be demanded for tonnage to England from America, 
ae yluable markets here. as a result of Germany *s ultimatum regarding merchant 
ie craft in British waters after February 18. With the 
rt MANY LARGE INQUIRIES REPORTED. Se Cuntaga ttt is naedid to cory onlay Shae ae 
sa San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 6.—There is quite an in- English buyers, it is problematical what the rate will be 
Ww «ease in activity in lumber circles and local wholesalers a fortnight hence. 
te ove busy figuring an offshore cargo business. Many 
L to rge inquiries are reported. While there is some im- GIGANTIC FOREIGN ORDER IN PROSPECT. 
01 rovement in the line of inquiries from Australia and SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 6.—One of the most cheering 
‘ew Zealand, the bulk of the business now being figured hits of lumber news to reach the Pacifie Northwest in 
on consists of ties and timbers for the use of railroads many months came the latter part of this week. This 
n England. The requisitions for ties call for fir 5-10x9 was the fact that the French Government has sent in- 
Ic eet, suitable for creosoting, and redwood of the same  quiries for bids on 500,000,000 feet of lumber for build- 
iimensions. A number of cargoes of these ties have ing 100,000 houses for war refugees. It is declared the 
= heen ordered and more business is pending. Although bids are open to the lumber markets of the world, but 
Se BR pe . “0 
ple information and it is said th ive 4 : F 
aoe the railroad material is urgently needed and the buyers when the bids are siren This prone apie lnterior of Dr Rauatver hed ot seni 
Der nS to stand for the increased cost delivered at ber is not for immediate delivery and may stretch over 
Knglish ports. ; a period of many months. If the order is placed on 
a Steamers are hard to secure for transportation, but an the Pacific coast it will mean the revival of the lumber 
for oceasional charter is reported. The steamer African industry here at once. With the amount of tonnage avail- 
= Transport, under charter to A. F. Thane & Co., of San able now it is estimated only about 10,000,000 feet could 
L Francisco, has just loaded a cargo of ties, amounting to be shipped a month from the north Pacific. Men familiar 
ath 1,000,000 feet of redwood, for England. with the business declare that even if British Columbia & & 
e mills receive the order, they will sublet some of the 
fe OTTAWA’S 1914 EXPORTS TO THE UNITED cutting to Puget Sound mills and thus the effect will 
be felt throughout the entire western slope. 
S. STATES. With the exception of the contemplated French order se 
ss OTrawa, OntT., Feb. 8.—Exports of lumber from the export business is not as good as it has been in the 
nti- Ottawa district to the United States totaled over two last few weeks. Rates still are climbing and inquiries 
ber millions in 1914, according to a statement just issued from the United Kingdom have fallen off slightly. In 
from the office of the United States consul in this city. speaking of the export business, J. H. Bloedel, of the 
The figures are as follows: Dressed lumber, $137,371; | Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, said: 
peg te = g, pigs itty oP gC — The export business does not look as good now as it did : 
$79,727; pickets, $29,184; shingles, cedar, $30,348; rossec a few weeks ago. Inquiries have dropped off. This probably . : 
a c , ae : y, is due to activities } s ines : 
igh pulpwood, $14,022; railway ties, $2,707, Py gi eg a og ag of high grade quality equal 
at a tet eee world and trade has again to Camps can only come 
15, BOSTON EAGERLY SEEKING SHIPS. The Great Northern steamship Minnesota left Seattle ° . 
on, js eS, with 2,000,000 feet of fir timbers aboard for Japan. from the choicest timber and 
15, Exporting Active—Charters Easily Placed at Extraor- These hata be resawed when they reach the Orient to P i 
nile Misen: aebtiesen ti, meet the demands of the Japanese trade. modernly equipped mills. 
1m- 
but BALTIMORE JANUARY EXPORTS. 
; Boston, MAss., Feb. 10.—Lumber export business is z a" ae — C ? O d 
= looking better here than for some months. The demand ee ee = ge I y amp $s nee anc 
for tonnage is brisk, and notwithstanding the very high ort durin Pick shows plain! oe ere . : th one ? 
fer rates demanded for charters foreign buyers seem in such ? Pr vd kz y we —" be the war You ll Have no Other 
A : oe : sage : pon the shipments, the value of which was reduced ° 
ont urgent need of American lumber that they are following 4. spout two-thirds as compared with the total £ 
tsh up tentative inquiries with actual contracés. the corresponding month of 114 I ai ti adipic tl pie 
ble Three more schooners have just been chartered at a the forei a psig will gain . a sem ae ti eg 
at- gh gt to os peste — ——. Pape ments aa be made, and that the Miner tine ie DAILY CAPACITY 
are the four-masted schooner dison E. Bullard, a F vs . 113 : s 
. $3,500 a month; and the five-masters Fannie Palmer, at — or = ote senetrien Of the Alien will Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Ml #5,000 a month, and the Van Allens-Boughton, at $6,200 ee urgent a’ Jans : The —y gragene Plani Mills 400,000 feet 
an a month. All have been chartered on twelve-months — ¢ojiows. en ee ey seen ae oe 7 ‘ 
= time. They will be sent south to carry pitch pine from oe ee es 
the Gulf ports to Latin-American countries. Quantity, ft. Value. Quantity, ft. Value. 
our Several of the square-riggers formerly in the Boston- 88. Hickory.......... pp ME ee MILLS: 
ich South American lumber trade have been tempted into AM” Others. cscs ccs cs 14/00 et ey? ee . : 
oo out e , ade have 5 pted into __ All others............ 14,000 425 40,000 1,930 Franklin, Va Arringdale, Va. 
the cotton trade with Germany by the high rates, and gp PG ,O8Keseesse oo ‘a. tat ae sie sions eae : 
a the ship brokers here say that they will be replaced All other pine....12/) 0... ee Sok oy 19,000 arid Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
; f with schooners if the expected revival comes. Se, Ser tars ses tee | COS SSR OBOReSe =: 28.407 
We All the lumber exporters here are getting promising AM a eee 1 319,000 18518 
inquiries from the British market and could keep busy §hooks, all others, pieces 779 357, -,, 807 888 
with shipping deals if they could get the bottoms. Local yg Beg lumber — OTB seas on'a18 alias aiaaiteiaiag sues 
re brokers are receiving bids of 90s per standard for Eng- Doors, sss. .sseeeeeeee seeeee oe boa ee 8,828 C 
re- lish cargoes, and say that even 100s will not always ey = laa aaa ae 2) _ eee Pies A M P 
obtain a charter. All other manufacturers ; ; Sor 
: The barkentine John S. Emery, now loading here with PRESSES AHI NERSS (Sno H ee — Se 
ale Ottawa pine for South America, was chartered by the Totals 1... see eeeeeeeeeeeeees $65,987 $190,196 
Export Lumber Company at $12 a thousand, and in the MANUFAC TURING CO. 
brief time since that contract was closed the rate has 
advanced fully 50 percent. It is doubtful if another bot- NEW ORLEANS DECEMBER EXPORTS. FRANKLIN VIRGINIA 
tom could be found here today for that voyage at less United Kined Chief Purch - >: 
ja, than $18. The lumber ship Windrush, chartered during United Kingdom Chief Purchaser—Grain and Cotton , 
m- the resent dullness of the South American lumber mar- Preferred Cargoes—Small Buyers South. Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
of ket to carry case oil to Rio Janeiro, got 30 cents, which : : Company, Marion, S.C, 
| would figure about $9.50 per thousand for lumber, but NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 8.—Following are the exports ' 
or the Charles Hunt Company, the ship broker, said today f lumber and forest products from New Orleans for Eastern Sales Offices: . 
he it wouldn’t offer this 1,400-ton vessel now for the 45- December, 1914, as compiled from the Customhouse NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
wd day trip to Rio at a cent less than $18,000. It says records: GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 
at the rate for South America on lumber has advanced in Boards, deals and plank: Feet. . Value. 
tly the last eight months from $8 to $18. oo SUNERSCOUESCEORS Gr Sb b0KNeSO SS $ ayy PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
th Redes the rege John - loading with Oak ...0--2eeee 39.001 E. B. WOOD, Manse, 
800,000 feet of Ottawa pine, the full-rigged ship Rhine ME chatdemuacisatcevedisessensin ae TO : Oli 
is loading 1,250,000 feet of spruce at Mystic wharf for ” All others settee eee e eee ee ence eeeeeeene 77-000 35.827 I ee Se eae ‘ 
South America. The rates they are to get would aston- Rratiroad ties OS. 814 pieces eI, 48/095 Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
e- ish the old time Yankee skippers who made the New Box shooks, 235,764 pieces.............-. 27,721 
_ England clipper ships famous. The freight money for Shingles’ 200.000-. 0. 0.2.22. at 
ah one trip now is greater than was obtained in those days Headings, value ..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 889 
ry for several trips covering thousands of miles. In some ™M®#nufactures, value ..............-...-- 41,000 
*4 instances a ship receives enough to pay for the vessel in Ln ISR AEN A SOB NORE OR SOORUSCR COC EES: “$319,687 
. one voyage. The ship Vincent was recently sold by a Distribution by countries shows that the United King- 
ry Boston owner for twice what he paid for it. The lum- dom was the principal foreign taker of the stock moved. 
h ber ship Brynhilda, a 1,502-ton square-rigger built in Nothing was cleared for Denmark, France or Germany. 
to a = 1885, - —. Jate in = by _ Export Italy ~— —_— and gum and pine lumber to the 
umber Company for a big price to carry European amount of $8,127. Panama took 894,000 feet of yellow 
oa oe - the were Png? let its ship Pass of Bal- pine; Mexico, 367,000 feet yellow pine, 2,440 Ra and 
maha go to carry cotton ermany. 137,200 pieces box shooks. The bulk of the other ties 
= From the most northern port of Sweden, Hernosand, went to Guatemala and Honduras. The total. movement 
rs the Swedish steamship Ovidia has arrived at Boston four is away below normal, and no material increase is indi- 
70 days behind its schedule with a cargo including 1,500 cated until the grain and cotton movement is completed 
‘a bales of woodpulp. It also has 14,796 bales of wood- or additional tonnage is provided. With respect to lum- 
be pulp for Baltimore. It is a curious fact that while New ber, New Orleans is a parcel-shipment port, and the ocean 
a England and the Provinces of Canada are getting a brisk carriers at present prefer grain and cotton cargo. That 
2 demand from England for woodpulp and pulpwood, the is probably one of the reasons why they have advanced 
= United States is also importing all that can be obtained the rates on lumber for European destinations to levels 
of the same commodities from Norway and Sweden. that are in some instances prohibitive. 
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£NarR LUMBER COMPANY. 
Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 


















CYPRESS LUMBER, SHINGLES an TH 


PALATKA. Fia:; 


J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





























| YELLOW PINE. 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING. 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Few Retailers 


Lose House Bills 


when they have a chance to talk them over 
with a customer, but how many do you lose 
by never getting the chance to talk ’em over? 


W hy don’t you occasionally runa cut of agood 
plan in your home paper to let the prospective 
builders in your town know you can supply 
everything from the plans to the shingles? 

The house shown herewith is only one of 
many for which we have ads prepared ready 
for your use and can supply you all cuts and 
blue prints at a very nominal price. Ask for 
bulletins. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For $3 50 we will send you cut as shown 





above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 


bill of material. Estimated cost, $4100. 





























FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





GASOLINE OPERATED LOCOMOTIVE CRANE. 


A small locomotive bucket crane operated by a gasv- 
line engine is a recent addition made by the Industrial 
Works, of Bay City, Mich., to its extensive line of loco- 
motive and erecting cranes. This new crane is adapted 
especially to light or intermittent service, such as 
the handling of coal, ashes ete., or for work in places 
where the use of steam is for any cause objectionable. 
A further advantage claimed for this crane is that it is 
available for immediate use without the delay incident 
to getting up steam. Moreover actual cost of opera- 
tion should be somewhat reduced because fuel is con- 
sumed only during the period that the crane is in 
operation, 





NEW HIGH SPEED PLANER KNIVES. 


The L. and 7. J. White Company, 140 Perry Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is directing the attention of users of 
high speed knives to the fact that it has brought out 
a new knife that is just what they want. This new 
knife, the company states, costs no more but it carries 
with it a guaranty of good service that gives it a 
value in addition to that which it possesses as the 
product of a concern specializing in this line for a 
great many years, 





LOVING CUP AWARDED FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Recently the Civie & Commerce Association, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., held its annual manufacturers’ week, 
at which the manufacturing concerns of that city dis- 
played their products. Among the Eau Claire concerns 
pair ti2.2- 
pating in this 
exhibition was 
the Mc Don- 
ough Manufac- 
turing Com- 
pany, manu- 
facturer of 
band sawing 
machinery, fae 
tory band re- 
saws, rip saws, 
as well as spe 
cial machines 
and appliances 
for the manu- 
facture of 
lumber. 

It has been 
the custom of 
the association 
conducting the 
exhibition to 
award a prize 
to the manu- 
facturer whose 
products were 
deemed _ the 
finest on dis- 
play. The prize 
this year was 
the loving cup 
shown in the accompanying illustration, and was awarded 
to the MeDonough Manufacturing Company. 

The McDonough Manufacturing Company has been 
running its plant night and day for the last four 
mouths, and in addition subletting considerable of 
its work to other shops. During this time the com 
pany has turned out the large double band sawmill 
for the Louisiana Central Lumber Company, Clarks, 
La., making the third plant turned out for that com 
pany lately. It has also turned out the large double 
band and gang mill for the Eureka Lumber Company, 
of Eureka, Mont., to Féplacé the one recently destroyed 
by fire, which also was a McDonough product. An 
other large band and resaw plant recently turned out 
by the McDonough Company was for the Big Salke- 
hatchie Cypress Company, at Varnville, 8. C., a branch 
of the Hewes-Downman interests of Jeanerette, La. 
The company has also turned out lately a large band 
and gang plant for the Saner-Ragley Lumber Com 
pany, at Carmona, Tex., which in many respects is a 
duplicate of the Ragley plant at Ragiley, La., just 
about to be placed in operation and which is said to 
be the heaviest mill in the South. The McDonough 
concern has also recently made the heavy single band 
and resaw plant for the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Company, of Denver, Colo., the mill being installed at 
La Madera, N. M. 





LOVING CUP AWARDED McDON 
OUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN MANUFAC 
TURE, 
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NEW BELT CONVEYOR BULLETIN. 


Valuable information for manufacturers interested 
in conveyor systems is convained in belt conveyor bul- 
letin No. 167, just published by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, of Columbus, Ohio. The bulletin con- 
tains 24 pages, comprising numerous illustrations and 
interesting descriptive matter which are designed to 
give a comprehensive idea of the variety of belt con- 
veyors produced by the Jeffrey company and their 
adaptability to the handling of materials of all kinds. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 





MINIATURE LOCOMOTIVE MAKES ATTRACTIVE 
EXHIBIT. 


At the recent annual convention of the Hardwo, | 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
Cincinnati one of the very attractive exhibits was th: 
of the Heisler Locomotive Works, of Erie, Pa. 1) 
exhibit consisted of a miniature working model 
exact duplicate of that company’s 53-ton locomotiy 
The locomotive thus shown in miniature is equippe | 
with 151%x14-inech cylinders, has eight driver whe 
38 inches in diameter, rigid wheelbase of truck ¢ 
inches, total wheel base 27 feet 1 inch., The length « 





— 


HEISLER 








MINIATURE 55-TON HELSLER LOCOMOTIVE EXHIBITE] 
AT HARDWOOD MANUPACTURERS' CONVENTION, 


the locomotive over all is 36 feet 9 inches and the 
extreme height over all is 12 feet; the extreme width is 
8 feet 10 inches. 

The model, which is shown in the accompanying illus 
tration, is made proportionately one-tenth the actual 
size of the large locomotive. This model, the company 
states, embodies all the improvements in its latest 
style locomotive, though the company has in operation 
a large number of locomotives of this type that have 
been in use long enough to have passed the experi 
mental stage. The model while on exhibition was pro 
pelled by an electric motor located in the base upon 
which the locomotive stood. Under each truck there 
was what might be termed a turntable, by means of 
which it was possible to demonstrate the degrees of 
curvature that the locomotive was capable of running. 
The front of the turntable was fitted with eccentric 
rollers under the wheels, by means of which it was pos 
sible to demonstrate the flexibility of the truck in 
passing over rough and uneven tracks 





ENLARGING THE SILO CAPACITY. 


The farmer who has not used a silo can scarcely con- 
ceive of the extent to which its contents will settle in 
the first few days or weeks after it has been filled. 
One of the prime essentials to the proper keeping of 
silage is to have it well tramped down or settled in 
the silo. Even with the best attention the silage still 
settles a great deal. Consequently, though it may be 
full when the process of ‘‘filling’’ has been completed, 
«a very short time afterwards it will be found that 
there is a very large space unused at the top as a 
result of settling. Of course the farmer who needs all 





CHAMPION OPENING SILO ROGF MADE BY THE CHAM- 
PION MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


of the silage that his silo will hold will use almost any 
expedient to avoid the waste of space referred to. One 
method that has been found very satisfactory is that 
of providing a removable roof that will admit of piling 
the silage up above the walls of the silo so that after 
the silage has settled it will leave the silo about full. 

The ‘‘Champion’’ opening silo roof shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is a device made by the Cham- 
pion Manufacturing Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
to serve this purpose. There was a time when it was 
thought hardly necessary to provide a roof for a silo, 
but nowadays every enterprising farmer uses a roof. 
With the Champion roof it is possible to pile the silage 
up above the silo walls and thus utilize the entire space 
within the silo. Among the claims made for this roof 
are, that it adds to the capacity of the silo, allows per- 
fect ventilation and furnishes full protection to the 
silo and silage while giving every advantage of a 
roofless silo. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Ordinary January Trade Prevails and Little New Busi- 
ness Is Reported—Large Inquiry from French Gov- 
ernment Promises Much. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 6.—E. P. Blake, of the Washing- 
ion Log Brokerage Company, declares the best exposition 
if the lumber problem he has heard is that made recently 
n Portland by E. B. Hazen, of the Bridal Veil Lumber- 
ing Company, when the latter said? ‘‘The problem fac- 
ng the people of the United States today is not how to avert 
. timber famine, but rather how to avoid financial distress 
which will follow the scramble of 50,000 competing lumber 
manufacturers, each endeavoring to realize on our oversupply 
of capitalized raw material.” : 

“This statement gives in a nutshell the real problem facing 
the lumbermen of today,” said Mr. Blake. “There is little 
new in the logging situation. It is estimated there are 
100,000,000 feet of logs in the water in the Puget Sound 
listrict. In normal times this would be about sufficient to keep 
the mills running one month. But as near as I can estimate 
the cut at present is about 50 percent of capacity so this 
amount of logs would be sufficient for more than two months. 
Some of the camps are opening but there is no rush owing to 
the quietness of the lumber market. There are plenty of men 
ready to go to work.” 

Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Company, in talking of 
the lumber situation said: “I have stopped guessing on what 
is going to happen. It seems to me, however, that cedar siding 
is some stronger, Other lines remain stationary.” 

E. Il. Garland, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, said: “It has been my experience that January 
usually is a dull month. I do not believe the last month has 
been much worse than usual. We are getting more inquiries 
from the East and prospects look bright for the spring trade. 
I believe dimension and drop siding are somewhat stiffer. 
The scarcity of tonnage continues to hamper the export trade.”’ 

U. L. Appleford has removed his offices from Vancouver, 
B. C., to the L. C. Smith Building in this city. THe expects 
soon to incorporate the New England Shingle Company in this 
State. At present he is dealing in timber and has a shingle 
mill in British Columbia. 

The Pacific Fir Company which has had offices in the May 
nard Building for many years has moved to the new Stuart 
Building. The Butcher-Kilworth Lumber Company will 
remove from the Arcade Building to the Stuart Building soon 

FE. F. Tindolph, Pacific coast manager for the Grand Ranids 
Veneer Works, has received an order from the Clear Lake 
Lumber Company to install six single-charge kilns at Clear 
Lake, Wash 

L. P. Doliff, of L. P. Doliff & Co., Minneapolis, spent several 
days with Seattle Jumbermen this week. He will visit other 
Washington lumber centers and California before returning 
home. In speaking of the lumber situation J. FE. Pinkham. 
of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, this city, said: “The 
mills are seeking cutting orders, and prices, I believe. on 
these are softer. Stock stuff, however, is probably a little 
stiffer. If the inquiries for export lumber materialize no 
doubt the situation will be changed in a twinkling. How it 
will be possible to get the boats to carry the great amount in 
demand by the French Government I do not know. The fact 
remains, however, that when the orders are placed the effect 
on the domestic market will be greatly stimulating.” 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Shipping Activities Unusually Brisk, Both Sail Vessels 
and Steamers Being Engaged—January Was Busy 
Month in Building Line. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 6.—So far this month shipping 
activities on Grays Harbor have been unusually good. 
Sailing vessels from foreign ports have arrived or are 
enroute and two steamers cleared last week for San 
Francisco. 

Among the Grays Harbor mills closed down are the 
plants of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company, the Donovan 
Lumber Company, the 8. E. Slade Lumber Company and the 
tay Citv Lumber Company, all of which are situated in Aber- 
deen, The plant of the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Company 
will close down today indefinitely. The company intends to 
make numerous repairs and to install a substantial amount 
of new machinery to put the mill in condition for a long run 
during the coming season. 

The plant of the Wilcox Shingle Company has been operat- 
ing steadily the last few weeks, not having been closed down 
since the recent fire which partly destroyed the company’s dry 
kilns. 

The total Hoquiam lumber ent for 1914, including shingles, 
was 353.751,854 feet of lumber, according to a recent state- 
ment. Hoquiam plants took very substantial places in the 
record cuts for the vear, one taking second place and one 
fourth place among all the mills of the Pacific coast. Outputs 
for the six largest mills manufacturing lumber and shingles 
are as follows: Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, Portland, 
127,000,000 feet: Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Hoquiam, 105,698.246 feet: Pacific Lumber Company. Eureka, 
104.000.000 feet; Gravs Harbor Lumber Company, Hoquiam, 
86,706,000 feet: St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, 79,300,000 feet, and the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany, Everett, 79,000,000 feet. 

In spite of unfavorahle weather Janvary has been one of 
the busiest months in the issuing of building nermits for the 
last half year. Permits to the value of $23,000 were issued 
and work is progressing rapidly. 

A controlling interest in the company of the Niagara 
Falls Ladder Company, Hoauiam, was sold last week to S. L. 
Reynolds and T, C. G. Hoffman, both of Hoquiam. Mr. 
Macklem, a member of the company, recently returned from 
an extended eastern trip and renorted that so far as orders 
were concerned it was one of the most successful trips he 
had ever made. 

The plant of the A. J. West Lumber Company, situated 
at Junction City, closed one day last week on account of 
failure to secure logs to supply the mill cut. Operations 
were resumed the following day, however, and the big mill 
is busily at work sawing on an order for 800,000 feet of 
lumber which is going in the Mexican trade. 

A contract has recently been made between the Sunset 
Shingle Company, of Montesano, and the Northwest Electric 
& Water Works Comnanvy, also of that citv, whereby the 
electric company will build a new power plant at the shingle 
mill company’s plant and use the waste material from the 
shingle plant for the furnaces. The shingle company on its 
part turns over the engine and boilers with other machinery 
which will be utilized in the power plant. Hereafter the 
shingle mill will be operated by electricity and the work of 
electrifying the plant is now well under way. The arrange- 
ment will greatly facilitate the shingle mill in the output of 
shingles. 

The Grays Harbor district, according to a recent statement. 
shipped by rail during 1914 15.268 cars as against 16.446 
ears shipped during 1913. During 1914 it is estimated that 


the rail shipments amounted to 381,700,000 feet of lumber 
and local shippers in the cargo trade state that about 437,- 
729,000 feet of lumber left Grays Harbor during the last 
year in the lumber carriers of the Coast. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Well Known Lumberman Urges Mills to Keep Produc- 
tion Even with Demand; Says Tariff Is Not Respon- 
sible for Present Lumber Situation. 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 6.—Stockholders of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company held their annual meet- 
ing Saturday at the general offices of the company in 
this city. All of the old officers and directors were 
reélected without change for the ensuing year, including 
Major Everett G. Griggs, president of the company, who, with 
Henry Hewitt, Charles H. Jones, Hewitt, C. Milton 
Griggs, Herbert 8. Griggs and W. E. Bronson, comprise the 
directorate. President Griggs, who will leave the last of 
the week on a business trip to California, where the St. Paul 
company has important allied connections, believes it impera- 
tive under existing business conditions that millmen keep 
their output limited to positive demand. He holds the tari 
in no wise responsible for present lumber conditions, many 
British Columbia companies going into receiverships and find- 
ing it impossible to make headway in the face of the general 
business depression brought on by the European war. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany, says of the fir door market and allied lines: 

“The market presents a curious situation at present. Prices 
for all our work are what buyers evidently think is low, for 
they are buying fast. On December 1 we sent out schedules 
insisting on definite orders with specifications and a warning 
of a change in prices. We have been swamped with orders 
since. The general average of prices, however, is unchanged. 
Other manufacturers are all full of business and apparently 
seeking more at low prices. The present range scarcely shows 
a fraction of profit in any line. Yet our total output was 
never so large. Buyers are beginning to get clamorous for 
shipments and some of the late comers are bound to be kept 
waiting in spite of all we can do. Our plant is running full 
time and the dryer nights, 24 hours a day. Fir veneer panel 
has come into its own and is making splendid progress. Ad- 
vances in prices on doors and allied lines, however, must 
come automatically in the course of the natural law of supply 
and demand.” 

The Dempsey Lumber Company’s sawmill on the tidelands 
is still idle, having been shut down since the holidays. The 
idle capacity is large, including the Dempsey company, the 
Tacoma Mill Company, the Danaher Lumber Company and 
the East Tacoma Company. Besides these several mills hav- 
ing their home offices in this city and their mills in the coun- 
try nearby are idle, chief among them being the Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Company, the D. & M. Lumber Company, the 
Wheeler-Reese Lumber Company and some smaller plants. 
Two others of the largest country mills whose general offices 
are here are running five davs a week. 

A. C. Dutton, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., was in Tacoma this week on a business 
trip to the Coast. Mr. Dutton, who has lately installed a 
large distributing yard at Poughkeepsie for products via the 
canal, is installing a new Puget Sound representative, suc- 
ceeding J. F. Drescher, and while out here taking occasion to 
eall upon a number of the lumbermen and mill products manu 
facturers. 

J. A. Gable, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, 
says of the market for fir doors and allied products: 

“Our factories are comfortably situated as to orders. Prices, 
however, are extremely low, but the promised revival in the 
lumber business and some increase of values in grades going 
into factory products indicate an early advance in the price 
of doors and factory products.” 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EvERETT, WASH., Feb. 8.—The strikers of the Jamison 
Mill Company’s plant were left in a bad boat when the 
Everett union of the timber workers’ organization re- 
fused to back up the men. This left the men without 
any indorsement whatever and, according to the ruling, 
the Jamison company was left free to reinstate the saw- 
yer whose discharge caused the walkout or not as it 
saw fit. 

The Canyon and Weyerhaeuser mills plan to make a 
big shipment of lumber to Australia on the big sailing 
vessel Amazon, which is now in dry dock for cleaning. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—A. C. Dixon, manager of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, who was 
in Portland today to attend the meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Booth-Kelly company stated that there has 
been no appreciable improvement in market conditions the last 
month, but he looks for an improvement with the approach of 
spring. ‘‘We hear a good deal of Europe placing large orders,” 
he said, “but while some have been placed, I do not think 
that as much is being bought as we hear reported.” 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Feb. 6.—With the back of the win- 
ter broken various lumber companies of the Inland Em- 
pire are planning to open their mills within the next 
few weeks. The Panhandle Lumber Company expects to 
start operations early in March. The mill is now being 
overhauled prior to the opening. The McGoldrick Lumber 
Company expects to start within the next week or two. Most 
of the mills are overhauling their plants and installing new 
machinery. The Milwaukee Lumber Company, of St. Maries, 
reports that manv orders are coming in and that the mill at 
Harrison, which has been idle for some time, will have to be 
repaired and onerated to take care of the extra business. The 
St. Maries mill was scheduled to start oneration this week. 

It is estimated that mills of Stevens County have gathered 
in their spring run of logs and that the output for the six 
— season to end about July 1 will be about 50,000,000 
eet. 

Many mills in the Coeur d'Alene district are planning to 
start about March 1. The Blackwell Lumber Company, the 
Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company and the Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company have been doing extensive logging during the winter. 

A number of retail dealers from various sections of the 
Inland Empire met in the city yesterdav for a general con- 
ference on market conditions. Among those at the session 
were John Kendall, Potlatch Lumber Company : E. MacMartin, 
Standard Lumber Company: J. M. Crawford, Tum-Tum Lum- 
ber Company: C. W. Gamble, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company: I. Rovig. Crab Creek Lumber Company: G. BE. Roh- 
bins, White River Lumber Company, and A. E. Kessler, Hd- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Company. 

Abcut 10,000,000 feet of white pine will be cut by the mills 
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Rock Creek Lumber Company 
IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 

A BRAND NEW 

MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 
Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave... New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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| Alfred H.Clement & Co. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 





, Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
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Uneccelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














“CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
vou sample pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


operated by the Sommers Bros. Match Company, of Saginaw, 
Mich., in north Idaho during the ensuing year. The company 
operates two plants in the district. 

R. L, Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Company, Deer Park, 
Wash., reports that his company has received an order for 
boxes for its new factory. The order is for 750,000 canning 
cases to be sent to the Minnesota Transfer Company for dis- 
tribution in the East. The plant has a capacity of a carload 
of boxes a day. 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 8.—But little new business 
has been booked during the last ten days. The mills 
throughout the district are operating their shipping de- 
partments on reduced time. Numerous inquiries are 
being received and several lumber buyers from eastern 
Montana have been in the district looking over stocks 
preparatory to placing orders for spring trade. Prices 
remain low and unsatisfactory, although better prices 
are expected in the near future. Retailers in eastern 
Montana and the Dakotas are said to be carrying very 
low and broken stocks, and if the improvement in demand 
that is expected for the spring trade develops they will 
of necessity have to place orders for a large amount of 
stock. Crop conditions throughout the State are reported 
to be first class, and unless something unforeseen occurs to 
affect their present condition a bumper crop will be har- 
vested throughout the entire territory supplied by this dis- 
trict. Manufacturers are carrying normal stocks, which are 
in good shipping condition. They are looking forward to a 
very good year and to prices much better than they have 
been for some time. The mills are preparing to begin this 
season’s cut about March 1, estimated at approximately 
175,000,000 feet for the year, a slight increase over the actual 
amount cut last season. 

_G. W. Slack, one of the largest logging contractors of this 
district, left this week for Belton, Mont., where he has sev- 
eral small contractors putting in logs. Mr. Slack says that 
logging conditions in the vicinity of Belton are ideal and 
that several million feet of logs will be banked along the 
Middle Fork of the Flathead River for next season's cut, 
most of which will be manufactured into lumber by the 
Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont. 

_ W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, returned this week from a business trip to Spokane. 
He says the Somers mill is undergoing extensive repairs prior 
to the beginning of this season's run, to begin about March 
15. Sufficient logs have been banked for a full season's run 
and the sawmill will be operated on a day and night shift. 
The company will build several miles of logging railroad 
next season in the Swan Lake country, where it intends to 
log the vear round, having bought from the Government sev- 
eral million feet of choice timber in that vicinity. About 
six miles of logging railroad are completed and will be 
equipped and operated to capacity early in the summer. 

Cc. B. March, general manager of the State Lumber Com- 
pany, says that its logging operations in the vicinity of 
Whitefish are progressing well and that the company will 
bank about 10,000,000 feet this winter, which, together with 
what it has on hand, will give sufficient logs for next season's 
run. The mill will undergo extensive repairs before the 
opening of this sawing season. 








IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


BoNNERS Ferry, IpA., Feb. 6.—The management of 
the Milwaukee Lumber Company, of Elk River, has an- 
nounced that the company will resume operation about 
February 10, weather continuing favorable. The Me 
Goldrick mill, of Spokane, Wash., will start Monday, 
February 18. 

According to W. D. Huniston, general land agent for the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, of Potlatch, the company is hav- 
ing far greater success than was expected in the sale of its 
logged-over lands and at present about 20,000 acres have been 
sold to bonafide settlers in 40- and 80-acre tracts on small 
payments down with low interest on the deferred payments. 

Rumor has it that a large Wisconsin lumber company is 
negotiating for the old Murphey mill site on the Kootenai 
River at Bonners Ferry, with the idea of moving its plant 
to Bonners Ferry. It is claimed that the Wisconsin firm has 
sawed all its lumber where it is now located and that it 
has options on large tracts in the northern Idaho and eastern 
Montana districts. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, Ipa., Feb. 8.—The report of Fire Warden 
W. G. Phalon, of the Pende D’Oreille Timber Protec 
tive Association, for 1914 has just been presented to 
the members. It shows that there were 215 fires during 
the season or 163 more than during 1913. Nineteen 
fourteen was an exceptionally dry season and the cost per 
acre was nearly 3 cents as against % cent the preceding 
year, which was a remarkably wet season. 

At the stockholders and directors meeting of the Dover 
Lumber Company held at Dover last week, B. H. Hornby, of 
Dover, was elected president-treasurer of the company in 
place of his brother, B. H. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn. The 
other officers are Oscar Noth, vice president, and BE. M. 
McDevitt, secretary. The directors are B. H. Hornby, Oscar 
Noth, J. Campbell, Macy Crombie, Edgar Dalzell, and 
J. E. Lynds. 





requesting the Board of Commerce to indorse the request < 
the railroads. Nine voted for it and five of these were lo 
railroad men. Six voted against the resolution and ab. 
forty others present did not vote at all. When the direct 
of the board of commerce met later they promptly tur 
down the railroad request for support, basing their acti 
solely on the treatment accorded local lumber manufacture:s, 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 9—Of the 237 new buildin.s 
for which permits were taken out in Detroit duri:., 
January 151 were of frame construction. The tot:| 
for the month is $1,217,290, a decrease of $1,325,110 
as compared with January, 1914, but there was i 
cluded in the month for 1914 a permit for the Hotel Statl:. 
estimated to cost $1,500,000, 

Building operations last week showed an increase compar: | 
with the preceding weck. Forty-eight permits were issucd 
calling for a total expenditure of $321,150 as compared wit!) 
$169,275 for the previous week. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 9.—Protests of local lumber 
manufacturers were all that prevented the Bay City 
Board of Commerce from indorsing the request of Mich- 
igan railroads for legislation permitting them to raise 
their intrastate passenger rates from 2 cents a mile to 
2% cents. Representatives of all of the railroads centering 
here asked for a meeting of business men, which was called 
at the Bay City Club. The railroad representatives made 
their plea along the same lines on which their request for 
advanced freight rates within the State were made last 
spring. At that time they asked an increase of only 5 per- 
cent and supposing it to be made in good faith the Bay City 
and Saginaw lumbermen aided them materially in securing 
the advance. Later they found that the advances were 
vastly unequal and the valley manufacturers were sufferers 
= such an extent that their business has been crippled ever 
since. 

C. A. Bigelow, of Kneeland, Bigelow & Co., and John C. 
Ross. of Ross & Wentworth, told the meeting the effect on 
the lumber business had been such as to cripple production in 
the valley. “Our rates to other points in the State were in- 
creased from 10 to as high as 75 percent,” said Mr. Bigelow, 
“and although the roads have promised to make adjustments 
they did not do so. As a result lumber can be shipped from 
outside of Michigan to Detroit and some other points for 
less than from Michigan points nearer to these cities and 
eustomers that formerly came to us are now buying from 
Wisconsin mills.” 

Following the discussion a vote was taken on a resolution 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


General Business Situation Shows Considerable Im 
provement—Redwood Lumber Holding Its Own— 


Notable Activity in Building Construction. 

San Francisco, Feb. 6.—An official of the Anglo & 
London-Paris National Bank, of this city, reports « 
better feeling in business and financial circles. Regard 
ing State and local conditions he says: 

‘«The farmers of this State are sharing in the general 
prosperity and a fairly satisfactory distribution of rain has 
permitted the seeding of an unusually large area in grain 
There has been a very profitable salmon season and the acr 
age in sugar beets bids fair to be the largest in our history 
There is a large new acreage being planted to fruits. Th: 
development and sale of electric energy is increasing. Th 
unemployment problem is less acute than was expected. Ther 
is evidence of general economy, even in public affairs.” 

Redwood lumber is more than holding its own, and, whil 
domestic business is not particularly lively, there is a healthy 
tone to the industry and foreign inquiries are numerous 
Much redwood tie business has been placed and mills are busy 
filling orders for shipments to England. 

The volume of domestic cargo business on fir lumber is just 
fair-and, as local yard stocks are below normal as a whole, 
an increased buying movement is expected to begin before ver) 
long. Ordinary yard stuff is selling at about $9.50, delivered 
at wharf San Francisco, and $10, San Pedro, Cal. Specials 
are 50 cents higher. 

Twenty-eight building contracts were filed for record last 
week, representing a total investment in buildings of $191,000 
The permits issued by the bureau of building inspection dur 
ing | soho had a total estimated valuation of $868,000 
This amount is considerably less than the total for the corre 
sponding month of last year. However, a great deal of 
private construction work was done during 1914 in expectation 
of the increased demand for hotels, apartments ete., during 
the Exposition. Plans for many buildings of importance are 
in the hands of local architects and a marked improvement 
in the construction situation is expected this spring. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

According to advices from Placerville, Walter Ek. and Arthiw 
J. Blair expect to increase the capacity of their sawmill at 
Long Canyon, 14 miles distant. 

Carl Bachem, formerly assistant manager of the Yosemit« 
Lumber Company's mills, near Merced Falls, is now manager 
in place of C. 'T. Bliss, who was in charge of the plant last 
season. A number of additional electric motors have been 
purchased from the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
for use in the planing mill, so as to provide individual electric 
drives for the machines. It is understood that Mr. Bliss will, 
in future, look after his personal interests at Lake Tahoe. 

J. H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Company, says that eastern orders for redwood are coming in 
fairly well and there is a prospect for increased shipments by 
rail from Humboldt County, as the all-rail route will be avail 
able for the first time this summer. The plant at Scotia is 
now fully equipped with facilities for distributing and cars 
can be loaded promptly with a minimum of handling. One 
of the big sawmills is in steady operation and the other may 
remain closed until business increases considerably. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

At the present advanced stage, with the Exposition gates 
to be thrown open two weeks from today, there is every indi 
cation that the management will be ready to start the great 
show without a hitch. The plan is to take out the turnstiles 
on the opening day, February 20, and admit everyone who 
wears the official badge, which will cost 50 cents. This can 
be retained as a souvenir. A monster parade through the 
streets to the Exposition grounds is planned and, from the 
advance sales of badges, it is estimated that fully 200,000 
persons will be in the procession. An attendance of at least 
300,000 is expected on that day. a 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 6.—The last week has seen 
a further strengthening of prices and lumbermen are 
looking on the bright side of things—the millman be- 
cause it means an end to the selling of lumber below 
cost of production—the retailer because it means an 
increase in the value of his stock on hand and very prob- 
ably an increase in the amount of business all around. 

Buyers have begun to come into the market the last ten 
days and some startling shortages have been uncovered in 
some items. This is particularly true in@1 inch No. 3, and 
every mill representative is called up a dozen times a day 
by yards that are in the market for this grade and can not 
locate a mill that has any on hand. Common boards 1x12 
are a scarce article and an encouraging thing is that the 
mills will not accept orders for them unless on a base price. 
Flooring, particularly No. 3 vertical, took a skyrocket leap 
and advanced from $2 to $2.50 a thousand and other grades 
are stronger in sympathy. The mills are all quoting $10.50 
base for sawed to order specification which is 50 cents better 
than was obtained a month ago, and in fact one mill is 
holding out for $11 base. 

Another encouraging thing is the absence of unsold ran- 
doms in this market sent down by the mills to be sold for 
what they will bring on arrival. The few that have been 
sent down lately have been quickly snapped up and a num- 
ber of dealers have told mill representatives to let them 
know if they have any coming down. Another encouraging 
thing is that prices are about the same in San Francisco 
as they are here despite a saving of 50 cents a thousand in 
the ocean freight. 

Redwood holds its own at $10 off list No. 4 and there 
is little prospect of a change. Dealers are freely buying 
redwood shingles at the present price of $1.45 a thousand, 
as they look for a raise of-5 cents after the first of the 
month or possibly sooner. 

Dealers report a gratifying increase in the volume of 
business in the country and while_business in the city is 
quiet it is better than it was in December and prospects 
are very good. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OrTawa, ONT., Feb. 8.—During the last two weeks 
there has been more or less improvement in the lumber 
trade in the Ottawa Valley. Some fairly large orders 
from local sources have come with prospects of an early 
spring while there is a certain amount of building for 
military purposes which has helped to stimulate the de- 
According to Gordon C. Edwards, of the 
Ww. C. Edwards Company, there have been a number of 
inquiries of late from the United States and prospects are 
tairly good in this direction. From Great Britain have 
come a number of inquiries for different grades. A_re- 
cent one asks for 500,000,000 splits for match making, 
the material to be aspen. It is stated that very large 
orders of this kind can be placed annually if Canadian 
firms are in a position to take the orders. There have 
also been a volume of inquiries as to the possibility of 
iritish Columbia supplying railway sleepers, telegraph 
poles and other lumber to the United Kingdom via the 
anama Canal. 

Operations in the woods are proceeding under very good 
conditions, recent heavy falls of snow and cold weather 
having put the roads in excellent shape. Most of the 
log makers have now returned from the camps and in 
their places have gone loaders and teamsters. 

Estimates for the present year to be presented shortly 
to Parliament, which opened at Ottawa last week, will 
call for a greatly decreased corsumption of lumber. All 
the departments of the Government have cut down their 
programs but most notable has been the decrease in esti- 
mates for public works and railways. 











FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Feb. 8—The board of trade has 
received an inquiry from an American firm as to the 
quantity of white birch in New Brunswick which might 
be available for the manufacture of spool wood. There 
are very large quantities of this wood in the Province, 
and at one time a considerable speol wood industry existed on 
the Miramichi. ‘There are sections of the Province which 
have lately been opened up by railways, and other sections 
more distant from railway communication but adjacent to 
streams, where there are splendid forcsts of birch, maple and 
beech not yet tapped by the ax. It has been urged over and 
ever again that industries using this raw material should be 
established, but the necessary capital and enterprise have not 
been found, 

The weather of the last week or more has been very favor- 
able for logging operations. One estimate of the probable 
amount of logs to be brought down to be sawed at the St. 
John mills next year places the total at 95,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 feet, which would be a considerable increase over the 
cut on thé St. John River last winter. Record prices continue 
to prevail in the British spruce market, but the difficulty of 
getting tonnage continues. It is not expected that there will 
be much activity in building in New Brunswick this year, 
owing to the war, but the fact that there is an advance in 
rents in St. John this spring shows that there is a searcity of 
houses, and doubtless some builders will endeavor to supply 
the demand. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToRONTO, ONT., Feb. 8.—Though trade is still quiet 
there have recently been signs of improvement, but re- 
tailers in replenishing their stocks are disposed to take 
a conservative view of spring requirements, and orders 
are generally on a small seale. The extent of the decline 
in the building trade in Toronto is indicated by the return 
of building permits for Januiry, which numbered 116, rep- 
resenting an approximate value of $235,757, as compared 
with 276, representing a value of $895,395, for January, 
1914. 

An inquiry has been received at the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, as to whether Canada can supply 
the wooden hoops used in the production of bentwood trunks, 
hat boxes, ete., which have been previously supplied from 
Germany and Austria and are usually manufactured from 
heech. About six different sizes in pairs are used and they 
run from 16 to 22 inches in length between bent ends. The 
hoops are rounded and about 1 inch in diameter. 








MINNESOTA 











AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututTH, MINN., Feb. 10.—Last week brought nu- 
merous inquiries in the Duluth lumber district, but so 
far as reported there were no important trades. Senti- 
ment is much improved, however, and the lumber manu- 
facturers are confident that they will share in fair de- 
gree in the upturn of business and manufacturing which 
is reported throughout the country. Improvement in the 
railroad freight situation in the Northwest is reported. 
Volume of business is increasing. 

S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, was at the Spalding yesterday, and he views 
the present and future of the lumber trade with character- 
istic complacency. He says that conditions are improving 
in directions which should affect the lumber trade favor- 
ably. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company is working 600 
men in the woods, and an equal number at and around its 
big mill at Virginia. 

John Millen, vice president and general manager of Alger, 
Smith & Co., and president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, left for the South early this week. He went via 
Chicago and Detroit, and his objective point is Century, Fla., 
where is situated the headquarters of the Alger-Sullivan 
company. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., of Duluth, a prominent lumber broker, 
left a few days ago for the Pacific coast to make a study 
of the lumber conditions there. He will be gone several 
weeks. 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—Salesmen in all linés 
report an increasing interest by buyers. In several 
instances it has leaked out where business has been 
placed quietly. as buyers are glad not to do anything 
that will stiffen the market. They are watching for 
weak spots and buying bargains as they appear. West coast 
lumber is reported 50 cents stronger this week, shingles are 
said to be a point stiffer and the general outlook is good for 
spring trade. No great volume of business is expected until 
the weather warms up. 

T. S. Whitten, general manager of the St. Croix Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, which now operates a sawmill at 
Winton, Minn., when in Minneapolis the other day reported 











that the ——— has eight camps in operation and will 
start sawing in the spring with a prospect of a 50,000,000- 
foot output this year. 

Officers were elected recently at the annual meeting of the 
Winton-Nichols Lumber Company in this city as follows: 
President, C. J. Winton; vice president, D. N. Winton; treas- 
urer, W. K. Nichols; secretary and general manager, C. A. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 














Factory Trade Indicates Coming Improvement—Spring 
Building Promising—Low Grades in Demand—Com- 
pany Elections. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb, 9.—While improvement in 
the lumber trade seems to be taking place slowly, there 
is a much better tone in the market. Demand is increas- 
ing slowly but surely, while the number of inquiries 
which are being made daily would seem to indicate that 
there is a much better business ahead. A most helpful 
sign is the improvement in demand from the factory trade. 
Stocks are admittedly low at most of these plants and 
wholesalers say that it is alsolutely necessary for manufac- 
turers to get their stocks up in shape for the spring trade. 
The sash and door concerns are making inquiries and are 
placing fair orders, although better things are expected in 
this line later in the season. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that building opera- 
tions will be carried on in Milwaukee on a larger scale 
next spring, due to the fact that the business depression re- 
sulted in so much really important building work being car- 
ried over until spring. News from about the State would 
indicate that this situation is being experienced in many of 
the smaller cities and towns. The furniture plants are still 
buying a little carefully, although demand from this source 
is much better than it was a few weeks ago. The box manu- 
facturers seem to be busy and this has resulted in a better 
demand for low grade hardwood and for pine and basswood. 
Wholesalers look for a real shortage in some lines of dry 
hardwood by. the time the spring trade is well under way. 
It is said that available dry stocks of hardwood are low. 

Sawmills all over the northern Wisconsin lumber country 
are being placed in operation. The snow and cold weather 
have facilitated logging work with the result that the log 
supply at most of the mills is about as large as is usual 
at this time of year. 

The Shawano Hub Company, recently incorporated at 
Shawano with a capital stock of $40,000 by W. C. Landon 
and T. S. Davis, of Wausau, and George Harding, of Mer- 
rill, has completed its organization with the election of the 
following officers: President, George Harding; vice presi- 
dent, Albert Trathen; secretary-treasurer, T. S. Davis; 
directors, W. C. Landon, George Harding, T. S. Davis, Albert 
Trathen and A. N. Hazelton. A site has been donated by 
citizens of Shawano and contracts will be awarded at once 
for the erection of a plant. Mr. Harding was formerly man- 
ager of the hub mill of the Andrew Kaul, jr., Company at 
Merrill. 

The Merrill Woodenware Company, of Merrill, elected the 
following officers at its recent annual meeting: President 
and general manager, J. A. Emerich; vice president, A. B. 
Nelson; treasurer, E. H. Staats; secretary, H. H. Hoffman; 
directors, the officers and M. P. Tockley. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 9.—D. A. Cady and F. F. Neu- 
schaefer are fitting up a saw and planing mill at Omro 
to cut logs brought in by farmers of the county. 

Only the Foster sash and door plant is operating at 
full time. The Morgan mill is busy nine hours daily 
and the others eight hours. The Paine Lumber Company 
(Ltd.) is operating only its old mill. This schedule will 
continue, from present prospects, until spring. The Morgan 
Company has installed two giant cyclones, the second largest 
in the State, for disposing of waste sawdust in the plant. 

The Ollhoff mill at Merrill is running full time and sinvre 
logs are coming in rapidly assurance is given that the mill 
can operate until next fall. 

The Kendall-Lamoreaux Company, of Washburn, is operat- 
ing its sawmill night and day and will continue the double 
shift until summer. A big snow fall enabled the bringing 
in of logs to be done at double the usual amount. 

The sawmill at Stanley is cutting 2,500,000 feet a week. 
The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Chippewa Falls, ex- 
pects to cut 50,000,000 feet by spring. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Feb. 10.—The B. Heinemann Lumber 
Company will begin operations at its sawmill plant in 
this city within a month. The company expects to 
employ about 150 men as usual. The cut this year is some- 
what less than in other years, but will keep the plant busy 
from now until next December. 

The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, of Birchwood, 
has instituted a profit-sharing plan for its employees, with 
a provision that the division shall be made among work- 
men of the veneer and shingle mills on January 1 of each 
year. 

The large mill that formerly was run by the Hines people 
at Hayward has been taken over by the Willow River Lum- 
ber Company of New Richmond, Wis., and it has begun 
operation. The company will cut hemlock and hardwood 
and has a large enough supply to keep it running with a 
full force fifteen to twenty years. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 9.—C. G. Engstrand & Co. are 
working on a tract covering five forties, about 2% miles 
from Glidden, and are employing 30 men. They will 
take out to the South Glidden tracks 500,000 feet of, logs, 
20.000 ties, 800 cords of pulpwood, and 30,000 posts. 

The Mellen Lumber Company is extensively logging on its 
lands southwest of Glidder. It has well equipped camps, 
sanitary sleeping rooms and dining halls, and its railroad 
to the operations is equal to many public carriers, as far as 
roadbed is concerned. 


~ 
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A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Feb. 8—The D. J. Rohrer Lumber 
Company started its mill at Clintonville today with a 
large stock of logs on hand. 

L. D. Colson, of Shawano, has a sawmill and also a tract 
of 1,200 acres of land bearing about 3,500,000 feet of pine, 
hemlock, tamarack, maple and cedar which he expects to 
sell shortly. 

The Goodman Lumber Company, of Goodman, will build 
a new logging road to a tract of timber it owns in Forest 


County. 
The Keith & Hiles sawmill at Crandon will open for the 
season about February 15. 











“Stillwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean. ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 











We Guarantee 


Grades 


R. R. Material 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 


Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 








NOTE THIS 74 


The very 
next time 
you want 


high class 


Dimension 


STRUCTURAL TIMBER, 
RAILROAD AND CAR MATERIAL 
Remember we run a mill at Boston, Ga.,on dimen- 
sion only— thereby insuring you log run Timbers 

of fine quality. Try them. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


High class planing mill work 
from Thomasville mill. 


Thomasville, Ga. 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 



















. “The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


smmenm VV, C, Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"tewans, va") 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 13, 195, 











CIFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 
The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
| and Western Hemlock. 


| Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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Resolve Now — 


To start the New Year right by 
purchasing your Spring stock of 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


— FROM — 


M‘CorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


MD SeatTtT_Le.WAsu. 


aes Reliable Salesmen Wanted. — Write Us. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, "°CHATONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
| Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 



































ALEXANDER CITY, 
J. M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
-—- MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 


Are You in the Market 


on the following? If so, let us hear from you. 


200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hemlock A.W.& A.L. 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 5 Pine A.W.& A. L. 
50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 4 Pine A.W.& A.L. 
20 cars Extra X A X W. C. Shingles. 














THE KEYSTONE STATE 

















KOEPP BROS. LUMBER & FUEL CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 8.—The last week has been 
rather disappointing to lumbermen. No material ad- 
vances in price are reported, although some report in- 
creased volume. Mill prices continue at a higher level, 
and while wholesalers are busier than retailers, yards are 
buying more freely. 


Hardwood demand is fair, with plain oak leading. Bass- 
wood and ash are in good demand at steady prices. Some 


dealers find improvement in lower grade chestnut, while others 
report only the better grades in demand. Maple, birch and 
beech are steady in price and demand. Gum is moving in 
good volume, with indications of betterment. Poplar seems 
more plentiful than the other hardwoods and is less steady in 
price. White pine is steady in price, but inactive. Cypress 
holds recent gains in activity and prices are steady. Spruce 
and hemlock show no recent change. Yellow pine is reported 
more active by the wholesalers, at generally better prices, but 
the yard men claim they are accumulating stock. North Caro 
lina pine is moving in reasonable volume for the time of year, 
with prices inclined to stiffen. Lath are steady and strong. 
Cedar shingles are holding their own. 

January report of the Bureau of Building Inspection shows 
permits issued for 657 operations, costing $910,805, the small- 
est for January since 1904, the normal average being about 
$1,700,000. In January, 1914, it was $1,247,985. About half 
the January work was dwelling construction. The dullness 
is considered temporary. 

The block from Fourth to Fifth and Ritner to Porter 
streets has recently been sold for spring development by the 
erection of 160 dwellings. A $300,000 operation is planned 
for Fifty-fourth and Woodland avenue in the spring. At 
Sixtieth and Chester Avenue eleven acres have just been bought 
for improvement. At Frankford Avenue and Venango Street 
a 3-acre tract is to be built up. Thirty-four dwellings will 
soon be built on the Northeast Boulevard between Seventh and 
Wighth streets, at a cost of $125,000. Preparations are being 
made to build 110 dwellings at Thirteenth and Shunk streets, 
and for twenty-four at Fifty-fifth and Arch streets. 

J. H. Haines, the new manager of the local office of the 
Babcock Lumber Company, is confined to his home with 
pneumonia, but is thought to be on the road to, recovery. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 9.—General trade conditions 
are improving. There has been a steady inerease in 
activity and more men have been given work at the 
mills than have been employed in several months. Coke 
operations have jumped from a weekly record of 200,000 
tons about January 15 to 250,000 tons this week, while last 
week showed that fourteen idle blast furnaces of steel com- 
panies in Pittsburgh and immediate vicinity had been blown 
in, and are making iron. 

Among the Pittsburgh lumber trade the report has been 
excellent, in the way of improved trade conditions. Nothing 
that is said is in the least like a boom or spurt but points to 
a fair increase in sales and activity, which ultimately will 
bring better prices for the material in demand. 

G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber Company, was in the 
city this week, and later went to Philadelphia to take care of 
eastern business for the company. Mr. Adams says the situ- 
ation is apparently on the mend. 

The Western Lumber Company reports a steadiness to the 
trade, which is taken to mean that no further declines are to 
be expected. 

The Kendall Lumber Company finds new interest among the 
buyers and a fair demand for hemlock and hardwoods, but 
prices are rather low. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Feb. 9.—The situation has developed fa- 
vorably the last week and the tone of the market shows 
much improvement. Inquiries and orders are going 
along on a better basis and it is a safe statement that 
wholesalers feel more encouraged over the situation than 
they have for a long while. Some North Carolina pine men 
who have been canvassing the situation thoroughlv with con- 
nections here have again started their mills on the optimistic 
belief that a material betterment is under way. 

One of the strong arguments for an early improvement is 
the heavy foreign trade balance in this country’s favor. This 
together with the strong fundamental financial conditions, it 
is argued, must combine to start a strong buying movement 
in this country at an early date. That this condition actually 
exists to a material extent is shown by the increased number 
of permits filed in all boroughs of New York City last week 
and real estate men argue that when New York City starts on 
its upward trend in building outlying sections promptly follow 
and as a result it is now expected that the spring will open 
up with a better building demand than was looked for a month 
ago. In Manhattan seventeen permits were filed costing 
$2,567,000 as compared with eight permits and $279,300; in 
Bronx seventeen permits were filed costing $450,500 as com- 
pared with eleven permits and $204,600: in Brooklyn forty- 
eight permits were filed costing $562,000 as compared with 
sixty-nine permits and $620,650; in Queens seventy-one per- 
mits were filed costing $177,325 as compared with fifty-eight 
permits and $267,400; in Richmond twelve permits were filed 
costing $98.850 as compared with eleven permits and $38,310. 

Charles Hill, of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company and the 
Northern Lumber Company, has returned from a ten-day visit 
to the Tuxbury mill at Charleston, S. C. All along the mill 
has been closed down but started up last week. Mr. Hill 
says his observations during the last two weeks indicate that 
conditions have materially changed for the better and while he 
looks for no immediate boom he believes the situation is 
decidedly better. 

€. Bocie, of the Bocie Lumber Company, Richmond, Va., one 
of the best posted hardwood men of that section, spent several 
days in town last week. Mr. Bocie says that while there is 
still plenty of room for improvement in the demand and 
prices a better inquiry exists and it is his opinion that the out- 
look is more favorable now than it has been at any other time 
in several months. 

The Harold R. Morse Company, this city, has discontinued 
on its own account and Mr. Morse will hereafter represent 
in this territory the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are at Pittsburgh. This connection 
gives Mr. Morse a good general line of yellow pine, hardwoods 
and Pacific coast material. 

The Carpenter, O’Brien Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., which 
has been erecting a large mill there for manufacturing lumber. 
has purchased a tract of 18% acres on Staten Island Sound 
opposite Elizabethport, N. J., on the new 30-foot channel. The 
company plans to improve this property immediately as a 
local distributing point for its products. A number of vessels 
will carry the lumber from the mill to the Staten Island 
location and within a short time it is expected that this will 
be one of the most fully equipped lumber distributing yards in 
the eastern market. ahs 














LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY MEETS 

NEw York, Feb. 9.—The regular meeting of the j- 
reetors of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Cm 
pany was held at the company’s office, 66 Broady iy 
Friday, February 5, The company has been in busi) oss 
since July 1 and the reports submitted indicated ay. ry 
substantial growth and healthy condition. Those ys. 
ent were: 

Maurice E. Preisch, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; R. R. Gvis. 
wold, Binghamton, N. Y.; Rufus L. Sisson, Potsdam, N, \,; 
G. H. H. Mills, Buffalo, N. Y.; Eugene F. Perry, 66 Brod 
way, Charles EF. Fischer, New York; Louis H. Parker, 6 
Broadway; M. J. E. Hoban, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frederick 
Cleveland, Albany, N. Y.; . Morton Jones, North Toa- 
wanda, N. Y.; B. H. Beach, Rome, .N. Y.; BE. L. Barnerd, 
New York. ' 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFaLo, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The lumber market rema iis 
quiet and there seems to be no increased tendency to 
buy in any large quantity for immediate delivery. A 
good deal of the quiet is due to the bad weather, as 
there is too much snow to encourage builders to yo 
ahead with their work or for retailers to add materially to 
their supplies. Yards are pretty well snowed under and hot 
much change for the better in retail trade is looked for right 
away. It is thought, however, that March will be a much 
better month than the present one and that business will bezin 
to improve during the next few weeks. Some dealers already 
report a fair amount of business for delivery several wecks 
from now. 

The total cost of building permits for January was $381, 
000; a decline of 27 percent from the same month last year, 
when the total was $556,000, Last week the permits 
umounted to only $50,100. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb, 9.—Lumbermen throughout the 
Cleveland district are elated over the increase in build 
ing permits which has developed during the last few 
days. While this effect upon the lumber industry may 
not be felt for some time, it is the belief here a tre 
mendous increase in business will result as soon as weather 
conditions will allow actual construction to proceed. The sig 
nificant fact is that the gain in building permits, during the 
first week of February, is $143,000 over that of the same 
period a vear ago, The actual outlay involved is $477,000 
compared with $334,000 for the same length of time in 1914 

While the building trades at large look upon this renewed 
interest as a natural consequence of the recent business 
depression, lumbermen take a different view. A consensus 
bas it that home builders especially, and other constructors 
who will use much lumber in their work, realize that now is 
the time to take advantage of the low prices which have been 
in force for the last few months. With values from 10 to 15 
percent below the average and the possibility of quotations 
being reéstablished with the advent of spring buying, the 
consuming interests must act now in order to be on the saf 
side, lumbermen say. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—‘‘A broad view of the busi 
ness situation makes for confidence for the future, and 
when activity sets in it ought to be healthy because 
there has seldom been a time when surplus stocks of 
merchandise were smaller than at present.’’ 

This is the opinion of one of the best financial and business 
authorities of Boston, who has just completed a canvass of 
the sentiment of the country. It is also the consensus of the 
members of the lumber trade with whom the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN representative has talked. 

Advices received from lumbermen in other sections encour 
age the trade to maintain their confident attitude, although 
it is apparent that the present volume of business in New 
England is proportionately better than with lumber merchants 
in some other sections of the country. 

The Simonds Manufacturing Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
speaks of present business as showing a perceptible improve 
ment and says that collections are not. bad except on the 
Pacifie coast. 

To the local lumber trade one of the most promising fea 
tures of the situation is the increasing interest the public 
is displaying in the “Build Now’ movement. R. R. Cook 
man, treasurer of the Webster Lumber & Supply Company, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., says that for the last eighteen years con 
ditions were never as favorable to the home builder as right 
now. He has a thorough knowledge of lumber conditions 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is interested in lumber opera 
tions in Oregon and California and has been consulted as an 
authority both in the United States and Canada. 

“Now is the time to build,’ said Mr. Cookman. “Lumber 
and all commodities are lower than can be expected when war 
is over. As soon as European countries are through with 
war they will want lumber and other goods and there will 
be such a rush for lumber from the United States and Canada 
that prices are bound to soar. 

“Even now we are receiving inquiries from abroad fo 
lumber and many orders are being booked in such large quan 
tities that it has a tendency to strength the market. 

“Never has there been as easy money conditions, as all 
banks and individuals are looking for sound investments in 
America, while in the past other investments have been more 
attractive than real estate. Anyone with a reasonable propo 
sition in the building line should find it an easy matter to 
get all the money he requires at a reasonable rate. Money 
will be kept at home this year. Tourists will stay in Americn 
this year, which means several millions of dollars more to be 
spent in America.” 

The New England railroads are not buying lumber as freely 
as they will a little later when the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission has settled the vexatious rate question. 
The proposed passenger fare rates were again Suspended last 
week to March 1, although every other State affected and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have allowed the advances. 

There is very satisfactory demand from New England ship 
vards for lumber. Shipbuilding at Bath has received a decided 
impetus because of the demand for the American flag on all 
sorts of deep water craft. The yards devoted to the building 
of wooden vessels are building on various types of vessels for 
which contracts will be awarded in the near future, 

Boston building operations completed during 

















January 


amounted to $6,369,858, .a striking gain of 84.13 percent 
over the total of $4,749,107 for the first month of 1914. 
Of particular interest is the fact revealed by statistics just 
issued by the Boston building commissioner that of this great 
increase wooden construction scored a gain of 92.63 percent, 
as against a gain of only 5.55 percent made by steel frame, 
The figures for the 


brick and concrete construction. 
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pumber and cost of buildings completed during ey upon 
hich final reports have been rende red are as follows: 





——1914-—-— 
Cost. 
l!irst and second class (steel 

frame, brick, concrete).... $3,812,970 
iird class (wood frame).... 431,045 
terations (all classes)...... 36 505,092 
RES c srecee aires oe © are eins 620 $6,369,858 3! 59 $4,749,107 
Permits granted during January to start new buildings 


iowed a slight falling off from the record for January, 1914. 
ior wooden frame buildings eighty permits were granted, 
zainst ninety-seven permits in 1914, a loss of 17.52 percent, 
ud thirty-seven permits for brick, concrete and steel frame 
nildings were issued, against twenty-six in 1914, a gain of 
2.30 percent. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGor, ME., Feb. 6.—Reports from some of the prin- 
‘ipal logging streams indicate that, although the cut 
his winter is less than in 1914, the curtailment is not a» 
vreat as had been intended, owing to the fact that while 
vaiting for snow to make good hauling the crews were 

ept at work cutting beyond the usual time. On the Penobscot, 

vhich usually yields from 200,000,000 to 240,000,000 feet, the 
cut this year seems likely to approxim: ite 150,000,000. 

On the upper St. John River, including both Maine and New 
brunswick operations, it had been expected to cut about 60,- 
(100,000 feet, but scaling reports indicate close to 100,000,000 

is this season's output. Of this total, the St. John Lumber 
Company, which has at Van Buren the greatest lumber mills 
in New England, will have 46,500,000 feet. 

On the Kennebec River the cut is now estimated at 179,400,- 
000 feet, or 4,000,000 feet less than in 1914. Much of this 
will not get into the drives, being intended for rail shipment 
to pulp and lumber mills along the upper river. Reports from 
other Maine rivers indicate a general curtailment, ranging 
from 20 to 50 percent, and it is likely that the grand total for 
the State this year will not exceed 650,000,000 or 700,000,000 
feet, compared with an average of 800,000,000 in normal years. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 9.—The report of the building 
inspector for January makes a showing which is in the 
main favorable and encourages expectations that the 
activity in construction work here during the year will 
be far greater than expected. The estimated “value of 
the new structures for which permits were issued during the 
month footed up $414,676, which is increased by $25,551 on 
account of additions and by $38,000, the estimated cost of 
alterations, a grand total of $479,227. ‘This com 
ably with $478,790 on account of new buildings, $60,000 for 
additions und $55,000 for alterations, eredited to the same 
month last year, and suggests that the yards will find a fair 
local market for lumber. 

V. E. Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Company, 
Franklin Building, is back from a trip down south in search 
for stocks of yellow pine, which took him as far as Jackson- 
ville. The impression he gained was that the mills have no 
extensive accumulations of lumber on hand and that there is 
a hardening tendency as to prices. 

The Morgan Millwork Company, C. A. Hanscom, manager, 
which recently moved into its new warehouse, has purchased 
a number of houses fronting on Falls Road, in the rear of 
the warehouse, and extending along the Pennsylvania Rail 
road. ‘The houses are to be razed so as to enable the Morgan 
Company to improve its track facilities, which give direct 
connection with the Pennsylvania and all other roads in and 
out of Baltimore. 























OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFoLK, VA., Feb. 8.—Demand has been more gen- 
eral in character and both inquiries and orders for the 
better grades and low grade lumber are being received 
in good volume and the mills are feeling a little better 
over the situation. Inquiries still exceed orders, which 
is due largely to buyers tacking on to them prices which 
are not acceptable to the manufacturers. Several con- 
tracts have been made by the buyers for high grade lumber 
ranging from six months to a year for which the mills se- 
cured rather attractive prices but as yet the disposition 
not to enter into contracts for box and lower at present 
is general in character. The box makers are buying spar- 
ingly only for current needs and are not feeling very op- 
timistic over the outlook. 

With the advent of early spring some impetus it is ex- 
pected, will be given to building operations, resulting in a 
larger call for dressed pine, but the present attitude of 
the yards is to buy only from hand to mouth and not stock 
up to any great extent. 

Another addition to the curtailment of production which 
has been in effect among the North Carolina pine mills 
for some time now is the closing down of the sawmills 
of the John I..° Roper Lumber Company until March 1 
because of the difficulties encountered in logging opera- 
tions from overflowing rivers, heavy rains etc. The com- 
pany intends to keep operating its” planing mills and has 
au good stock of lumber on hand for prompt shipment‘ of 
orders. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 8.—Business conditions in the 
Southeast are rapidly returning to normal. The price 
of cotton is satisfactory under the circumstances and 
conditions in the lumber market are improving. Savan- 
nah architects have had more work sinee January 1 than 
in the preceding six months. A number of them have several 
very substantial projects under way. There is a hopeful spirit 
on the part of the building trades that the spring season soon 
to begin is to witness a substantial building revival. 

Coastwise lumber shipments are moving with regularity 
and dispatch, but there is still a dearth of resumption of 
foreign trade in lumber, logs and ties. There has not been 
enough increase in prices to be noticeable. However, a more 
general activity in other lines is having a sympathetic effect 
upon the lumber industry. 

Representatives of the naval stores industry take little 
interest in the announcement from Washington that the con- 
traband on rosins for Italy, the Netherlands and Denmark has 
been lightened. Shipping men claim this is no concession by 
the British Government. What is aimed at and is still being 
fought for as strongly as at any time since the contraband 
was clamped on is the removal of the absolute contraband, 
so that this country can ship naval stores in its own vessels 
to any nation ih the world. Edmund T. Nash, president of the 
defunct American Naval Stores Company, now a resident of 
New York, is on his way to England as the personal repre- 
sentative of the naval stores industry, for the purpose of 
laying the situation before the British Government with a 
view to securing some relief. 

Officers and directors of the Southern Pine Company of 

Georgia, the Augusta Lumber Company and the Sale-Davis 


Company were reélected at the annual meeting. 
and directors of the concerns are as follows: 

Southern Pine Company of Georgia—Henry P. Talmadge, 
president ; W. B. Stillwell, secretary and treasurer. Directors 

~Henry P. Talmadge, Ww. B. Stillwell, A. F. Churchill, H. P. 
Smart, James K, Clarke, Jacob H. Van de Venter and G. 
Arthur Gordon. 

Augusta Lumber Company—-Henry P. Talmadge, president ; 
M. E. Dyess, treasurer; W. B. Stillwell, secretary. Directors 

-Henry P. poate. M. E. Dyess, W. B. Stillwell, James K. 
Clarke and J. H. Van de Venter. 

Sale-Davis Company——Henry P. Talmadge, president ; W. B. 
Stillwell, treasurer; J. K. Mclver, secre tary. Directors- 
Henry P. Talmadge, W. B. Stillwell, J. K. Mciver, T. D. Sale, 
W. H. Davis, J. S. Farnum and John C, McDonald. 

Application for an extension of the charter of the Southern 
Pine Company of Georgia was filed with the clerk of the 
superior court of Chatham County. 


—_— 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 8.—Both inquiries and actual de- 
mand show an increase. There is no special demand for 
any particular line. Prices have advanced in the last 
sixty days, but still are below normal. The incessant 
rains since the first of the year have retarded building 
and have done much to hurt the market. Clear weather 
prevails now, however, and a slight increase in building is 
reported. 

The railroads are reported to be buying some material, but 
not a great deal. The output of the mills is still far below 
normal, but a slight increase in activity on their part is 
reported. : 

The chief factors now aiding in the improvement of the 
market are the increase in price of cotton and the expectancy 
that spring building will begin in a short while. There is a 
feeling in the South which amounts almost to confidence that 
cotton will be selling at 10 cents by April or May. This be 
lief has done more than anything else to improve business, 


The officers 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 8.—Lumber is up $1 a thou- 
sand this week. This statement is made advisedly. The 
market has turned, and its uninterrupted upward trend 
is predicted by men in all branches of the trade. How 
much and how fast the market will advance are still 
matters of conjecture. 

The approach of spring has stimulated the usual amount of 
early inquiry, much of it of course speculative, for stocks in 
consumers’ hands are low and broken. In Georgia-Florida 
territory the January inquiry was equal to that of four or five 
months previous, and February inquiries are actually coming 
in thick and fast. Orders that were refused in January be- 

cause of price are now coming back with increased prices and 
shorter delivery. Price increases run approximately from 30 
cents to $1.50 a thousand. 

Mill conditions are such as to preclude any more low priced 
business. It has rained almost incessantly and logging con- 
ditions are at a standstill. The woods are boggy and the 
streams high. 

The improvement in both foreign and domestic stock is 
marked. The principal item of export fs English railroad 
ties, 5x10—9, which demand is assuming large proportions. 
\n order for 2,000,000 feet has just been placed here. Domes- 
tic orders are improving all the time. One timber order 
placed last week amounted to 2,000,000 feet. Another order 
for 1,000,000 feet of ple anking called for thirty days’ delivery. 
There is also a good inquiry for paving blocks. Dressed lum 
ber conditions are keeping up with dimension. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 9—Heavy snowstorms and bit- 
ter cold weather which have prevailed in this section the 
last week have affected the lumber business materially. 
A moderate volume of business is being done in yellow 
pine and the railroads and other large consumers show 
more interest in the market than they did. Quotations on 
some items on the list have stiffened slightly but prices 
generally have not yet gone to the point where the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers would like to see them. 

R. FE. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, says yellow pine conditions are improving and more 
business is coming in than for quite a while. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, reports a good improvement in business. 

C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, reports a very good business in yellow 
pine and at satisfactory prices. 

H. J. Willhite, manager of the yellow pine department of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, says business is quiet, 
though the company is getting a good price for the business 
being booked. 























IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9.—The yards have not needed 
any stocks and they have not been buying and probably 
will not until the weather settles. Prospects for spring 
building are so good, however, that there undoubtedly 
will be a quick response to the first mild weather. Bad 
weather in the South has very seriously hampered both the 
cutting and shipping of southern pine and many of the Coast 
mills are still down awaiting better market conditions. In 
view of those facts it is not unlikely that some retail stocks 
will suffer before they can be replenished if. the spring trade 
is what the indications point to. 

Jackson County, in which Kansas City is located, is setting 
2 good example to its neighbors in the matter of silos. The 
county farm adviser, E. A. Ikenberry, accompanied by an 
expert in silo building, has made a three-day tour of the 
county demonstrating to the farmers the benefits to be ob- 
tained by the use of silos. Much interest is being shown, by 
farmers, 

A. B. Cook, sales manager of the Trinity County Lumber 
Company, of Groveton, Tex., was a Kansas City visitor last 
week on his way back to the mills after a trip throughout the 
East, where he found lumber conditions brightening. 

V. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of Washington, has left on 
a week trip to Albuquerque and the western pine mills of 
New Mexico. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 8—There has been no further 
improvement in the southwestern lumber market, which 
has shown steady progress for several weeks. The order 
files of the various manufacturers are well filled, and 
dimension brings from $9 to $11 off September list, 
with an average of $10.50. 

The mills are cutting enough dimension to fill their de- 
pleted stocks and to care for orders on the file, but there 
will be no _ wholesale cutting until the pulse of the market 
is further determined, The Texas railroads have some requi- 





PACIFIC COAST 
DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 











Send us your Inquiries for Ss 
WHITE | LARCH 
AND s\) AND 
WESTERN G@ CEDAR 
PINE “Pep Ca LUMBER 
Téegmt tice. DOVER LUMBER CO., ROVE: 
Flooring, 
FIR cain CEDAR 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














| Washington Fir California Redwood | 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


e MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. D, 























CARS oF RED ipa SIDING AND SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern | G. A. Jones. Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representatives | Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 


WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 
Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
‘Our RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


Big Profits From 
A Sample Outfit 


which you will be able to make pay 
for itself in a short 
time is offered you 
in our 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed 
Mill 


The quality of work this mill does and its simplicity 
makes a strong appeal to farmers who have feed, crushed 
corn and cobs, oats,rye and cornmeal to grind;and while 
many of them will oring the stuff to you to grind for 
them others will buy a mill outright. "Let us tell you 
how to make a profit both ways. Write for catalog. 


\ Sprout, Waldron & Co., muXe¥.Pa. 
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SEATTLE 


GOOD SHINGLES will increase 
your sales more than any other one 
item in your yard. 


Our Kirkpatricks (B. C.) 
Are the Best Trade Winners 


Guaranteed: 100% clear, no sap, 
100% vertical grain, 4’? and wider, 
jointed parallel, cut twenty-five courses 
14 to 38°’ over full thickness, closely 
packed in even courses, well manufac- 
tured — planer tooth saws, improved 
ventilated kilns and shingles dried to 
weight only—not baked for under- 
weights. Samples on request. 


CHINOOK 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar 








1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Salesmen Wanted. 








THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 


Made by 
THE JOHN McMASTER SHINGLE CO. 


Sold only by 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc., - Seattle, Wash. 














Idaho White Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western Pine 





W:-1-MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 4 
AND WHOLESALERS; 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Building, - - + SEATTLE, WASH. 





sitions out for lumber, but most of the roads seem to be 
short of ready cash, and this, according to a prominent 
Houston sales agent, is holding them back. The eastern lines 
are buying freely and some substantial orders for yellow 
pine have been booked within the last few days. Car mate- 
rial is in good demand again. 

J. H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, has 
been selected as one of the ringmasters at the Society Circus 
to be given by the Red Roosters, a local organization, at the 
city auditorium on February 11, 12 and 13. In charge of the 
society feature of the entertainment is Mr. Kirby’s daughter, 
Mrs. Bessie Kirby Stewart. 

B. H. Christian and J. H. Christian, jr., have announced 
their partnership to handle lumber on a wholesale and com- 
mission basis. They will represent the Anacoco Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lake Charles, La., and the Carter-Kelly Lumber 
Company, of Manning, Tex. The firm will also handle the 
— business of the Pacific Lumber Company, of Scotia, 
al. 

The Leeper-Curd Lumber Company has opened a yard at 
Osceola, Tex. ‘The manager is Robert McDonald, formerly 
connected with J. V. Wood & Bro. at Itasca, Tex. 

Max D. Almond, general sales agent of the Alexander 
Gilmer Lumber Company, of Remlig, Tex., spent Saturday 
in Houston, where he called on many friends among the 
lumbermen. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 8.—The market continues to 
‘finch along,’’ but it is quite some time between 
‘*inchin’s.’? There is more psychological than tangible 
gain. Retailers buy what they must. Probably, in the 
aggregate, the bookings show increase of volume from 
week to week. But the buying continues very conservative. 
The outlook is still rated encouraging and some of the yellow 
pine mills closed down last fall have resumed. 

Cypress moves in mixed cars mainly, the bookings showing 
slight increase of volume. Continued brisk inquiry for cross- 
ties is reported and lath are rather active. Shingles meet 
somewhat improved request, but are rated quiet. Prices are 
steady. 

Yellow pine yard stock is reported moving fairly well, with 
slightly better demand also for structural timbers and rail- 
way material. The price situation doesn’t seem to have 
changed and some of the mills closed down will not, accord- 
ing to report, resume until the situation shows more marked 
improvement. 

The hardwoods hold their ground but develop little gain, 
according to local comment, which is tempered by the export 
situation. 

The Gulf Coast Woodworking Company, with offices in the 
Interstate Bank Building, has established a plant for the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber and boxes at Toulouse and 
Cortex streets, this city. From its waste and scrap stuff the 
company plans the manufacture of byproducts. W. T. King 
and John R. King are serving respectively as president and 
general manager. 

Messrs. Thompson and Dupont, of New Orleans, have closed 
a deal for timber near Ellisville, Miss., according to a dis- 
patch from that place and are planning the construction of a 
sawmill there. 

Rudy S. Hecht, trust officer for the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, of this city, went to Lumberton, Miss., last week 
and took over control of the Camp & Hinton sawmill plant 
from the Wells Lumber Company, which has been operating 
it for several years under a contract with the receivers for 
the Camp & Hinton Company. 

It is reported that the Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, 
of Slidell, La., is preparing to increase the capacity of its 
sawmill plant there. 

“King Cypress” is to rule the Plaquemine (La.) Mardi Gras 
Carnival and will put on a parade of fifteen floats on Mardi 
Gras, which falls this year on February 16, celebrating the 
close of the day with a ball at Wilbert’s Hall. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 8.—Maintenance of the recent 
price advance, the continuance of a good sized volume 
of inquiry and the scarcity of some items are among 
the encouraging features of the yellow pine situation 
of this territory. Millmen decline to accept orders at 
figures below those listed and are getting some business, 
though the volume is still much less than desired by some 
mills. The recent demand has caused a shortage of sev- 
eral items of dimension, the scarcity applying especially 
to 2x4 and 2x8, No. 1 and No. 2, 6-inch No. 2, and 10 and 
12, 16-foot, No. 2. Some of the boards also continue in 
good demand. 

The railroad inquiry, though not heavy, is encouraging, 
and some substantial orders are being placed. With the 
departure of winter and disagreeable weather conditions, 
the railroads, it is believed, judging by the reports and 
the inquiry, will do considerable buying, specially for 
improvements in the East. The lineyards are also making 
inquiries, as if preparing to invest, and are sending agents 
through the mill section. 

From a traveler recently at a number of mills in this 
territory it was learned that the recent bad weather, with 
héavy rains, has caused the bulk of the yellow pine stock 
to be out of shipping condition, even where the stock has 
been up for sixty days. ‘This has prompted some of the 
mills to go slow in booking orders, as prompt shipment 
could not be assured. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 8.—A very good volume 
of business is still coming, though most items are sell- 
ing at about the same price. The mills are still follow- 
ing the policy of not taking any orders for long time 
shipment and a great many of them are turning down 
desirable cutting because of low prices offered. Stocks are 
not any heavier than they were the first of the year and 
while a few mills have increased their output others have 
reduced, which will make the output from this territory no 
heavier than it was during November and December. The 
bad weather has also reduced the output to some extent, as 
the mills located away from the railroads are having con- 
siderable trouble getting their lumber to the railroads. 

Inquiries have been numerous during the last two weeks, 
though not many of them have as yet developed into orders. 

Prominent visitors to this section recently were Ernest 
Beaton, of Taggart-Beaton, of London, and A. D. Monroe, 
of Monroe, Brice Co., of Liverpool. Mr. Beaton conferred 
with local manufacturers on the question of transporting 
their finished products to England, where the demand for 
lumber is now great. Mr. Monroe is the English represen- 
tative of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, and he visited 
the mill of the company and conferred with local officials 
of the company. 

With increased capital which will place its output on a 
safe paying basis, the Hattiesburg Wood Reduction Com- 
pany, wil reopen its plant three miles south of Hattiesburg 
as soon as new angered A now being considered is installed. 
A meeting of the stockholders of the agen | was held 
a when plans for operating the plant were dis- 
cussed. 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LAuREL, Miss., Feb. 8.—On account of heavy buyin : 
by both lineyard and smaller concerns during Nove: 
ber and December, inquiries are not as numerous 
might be desired. However, the fact that the yello 
pine market has held its own thus far in the new yes 
with better prospects, is encouraging, and tends to ma 
manufacturers optimistic. 

Some shippers report that while the volume of Janua 
shipments was not as great as they had expected, they w: 
agreeably surprised with average prices obtained, and hope 1 
a much better showing after spring opens up. 

Orders have been received by the local mills for their p: 
portions of the large railroad sleeper order for export, tak: 
by the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, ar! 
although specifications are rather exacting it is looked up 
with favor. 

Exporters look with disfavor upon the recent announcen: 
by Germany establishing a war zone about Great Britain a: 
it is hoped this will prove to be only an “announcemen} 
for if Germany is able to maintain it, it would be disastro 
to the already hard hit export business. 

The Louise Lumber Company, of Hawkes, near here, } 
purchased enough timber to give it a new lease of life, a 
it is operating a day and night shift to continue for sor 
months. 

The new Marathon mill is gradually getting in the mark. 
with kiln dried stock. After it has been in operation long 
enough so that its piece stuff and other yard stock are dr 
enough to ship it expects to go aggressively after busine; 
W. H. Bissell, president; B. F. Hammond, vice president, of 
Wausau, Wis., and Charles Edgar, treasurer of the Marathon 
Lumber Company, are in the city looking after their interests 
here, and are generally optimistic regarding the outlook for 
ihe lumber market. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 9.—Little change is noticeable 
in the lumber situation. Prices show little or no fluctu 
ation from what they have been for the last few weeks. 
Some of the mills, encouraged by the fact that they 
have on hand little surplus stock, are asking more, but 
it is doubtful if they are getting it. The opening of spring 
in the North and East, however, is considered certain to 
better things. Building operations, necessarily restricted 
during the winter months, will become more active, and 
the railroads will begin their heavy track and other right-of 
way improvements which have been held up while the ground 
is frozen or covered with snow. 

All stocks are considerably broken. 
good. 

The new sawmill of the Rosa Lumber Company at Pica- 
yune has started operation. It is much larger and more 
modern than the former plant, and has an output of 50,000 
feet a day of ten hours. 

The Cybur Lumber Company, ten miles west of Picavune, 
is running both its mills on day shifts and one of the 
mills and its planing mill on a night shift. 

The Western Lumber Company at Logtown is operating 
six days in the week. The company is also rebuilding the 
mill destroyed by fire last fall, using the machinery of the 
Poitevant-Favre mill at Pearlington. together with some new 
machinery in the construction. The mill will have a ca- 
pacity of about 60,000 feet a day. 


Demand is fairly 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 9.—The volume of busine’s is 
sufficient, but the price for yellow pine is unattractive, 
although an improvement in this latter direction is ex 
pected in the next few weeks. Lumbermen say that the 
movement of lumber is on a good basis, but there is yet 
a great discrepancy in prices, caused principally by the 
mass of timber to be moved by big mill interests and until 
this is exhausted no material improvement in the market 
is expected. 

Yellow pine operators, however, feel much encouraged at 
the outlook and sales managers’ reports indicate that busi- 
ness is improving and it is confidently predicted that it will 
continue to improve, both in demand and price as spring 
draws near. 

Inquiry for one and two carload lots has been more 
frequent during the week, although there has been no mate- 
rial change in prices from February 1 price lists. Some in- 
auiry for railroad material has also been received and con- 
struction materials are also having some call. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiiE, AuaA., Feb. 8.—Mobile’s fifth railroad became 
a reality the first of last week, when the first train of 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railway to run di- 
rect from Mobile left the Union Terminal station. Many 
sawmills are located on the line of this road, and the 
road will be a valuable feeder to the lumber and timber export 
trade of this port. . 

Conditions in the lumber trade appear to be improving 
slowly, as indicated by the opening of milling plants that have 
long been idle. The last of these to resume operation are the 
sawmills of the Dantzler Lumber Company at Gulfport, Miss., 
which have been closed down for some time, 

The rivers of Alabama have been rising rapidly the last 
week, but weather officials say there is no cause for alarm. 
The rise will only flood the lowlands and will do no damage, 
but will be beneficial to the floating of timber down the 
streams. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 9.—Business with the Jumber- 
men is beginning to assume somewhat of a normal state. 
While the orders are not all of large proportions, still 
there is a steady demand. Reports from outlying districts 
are that the smaller mills are resuming operation and the 
yards are being filled ready to meet every demand. While 
the weather conditions have not been very favorable for 
some weeks, the fine weather of the last week has put new 
blood into the millmen and they are working with good 
spirits. Contractors seem busy and a general building ac- 
tivity has started. Labor is cheap and many who had con- 
templated building have taken advantage of the fact. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

Warren, ARK., Feb. 8.—The feeling throughout this 
section is one of optimism and everybody is expecting 
a good business, but thus far actual purchases in 1915 
are below normal and not up to predictions. Weather 
conditions in the North also are very unfavorable for 
building. f i 

Some manufacturers report booking large railroad or- 
ders, and the export trade shows some improvement. 
While prices have advanced cotton is not yet on a profit- 
able basis. Consequently business in the South remains 
stagnant. Conservatism is evident on all sides and pur- 
chases are confined to actual needs. 

Prices are on practically the same level that prevailed 
in December, with good indication that dimension and 
boards will be the strong items the coming spring. _ Lath 
also show up well and might be considered the leader at 
the present time, with No. 1 lath moving easily at from 
$2 to $2.15 f. o. b. mill. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—A steadiness is noticeable in 

ie hardwood market and the concensus is that prices 

i some of the items most in demand will soon advance. 

his will be especially true of ash unless the unforeseen 

ippens. There is a better demand at firmer prices for 
iin sawed white oak, poplar and cottonwood and these 
ms are jikely to become stronger. 

Cypress begins to show more life and traveling men who 

yver the northern and eastern territories report considerable 

isiness in sight. 

J. H. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says he 

perfectly well satisfied wita tue business he has been doing 

nce he started in business for himself a few weeks ago. 

L. E. Cornelius, manager of the cypress department of the 
(hicago Lumber & Coal Company, will sever his connection 

ith that company on March 1 and enter business for himself. 

ir. Cornelius has been connected with the company for twelve 
ars, during ten of which he has been manager of the cypress 
epartment, and is well informed in both the buying and sell- 
ug end of the business. He will be succeeded by Robert 
iullerton, jr. 

i. H. Luehbrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says there is a pretty general picking up 

{ business in the hardwood trade, with nearly every item 
on the list moving, particularly oak and gum. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports a slight increase in 
its trade, but present conditions are still pretty quiet and not 
very encouraging 

Krank J. Liebke, of the Charles IF’. Leibke Hardwood Mill & 
lumber Company, says there is very little improvement 
noticeabie in the hardwood business. ‘The company is getting 
plenty of inquiries, however. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says business is spotty. The company is getting some orders 
when prompt shipments can be promised and prices are not so 
much of an object under those circumstances. . 

The Powe Lumber Company reports a little improvement 
in business. Some good orders are coming in from its sales- 
men on the road, but mostly for mixed car lots. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 8.—The gradual betterment in 
the lumber situation continues and dealers say it is but 
«i forerunner of much better conditions that will develop 
within a month or so. Shipments are more frequent 
than for many weeks and cover a larger variety of lum- 
ber. There is a continued frequency of reorders though buyers 
still hold to the small order basis. Most of the woodworking 
plants of this vicinity are increasing their running time and 
nearly all other manufacturing plants many of which use 
lumber show increases in operations. 

Bankers say the financial situation is so much better that 
there is no reason why money for legitimate purposes in neces- 
sary quantities can not be had and that they are able to sup- 
ply customers what they need. This is having its effect and 
soon will be the means of much improved conditions in all 
lines of business. 

Prospects for a really good year in building circles are very 
bright, large real estate operators claiming that they have 
many inquiries for homes and now that they are able to 
finance the buyers they expect to do a very large suburban 
development business just as soon as weather permits. 

The yellow pine and cypress dealers are doing much better 
than for many weeks, retailers being occasional buyers. Asa 
very good demand for all kinds of building material is bound 
to come and as many expect it earlier than usual this year they 
are sure to be steady purchasers within a month or so. The 
slight advance of a few weeks ago has had some effect also and 
inany wholesalers say there are bound to be further advances 
as soon as yellow pine gets to moving freely. 


AR 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBuS, Onto, Feb. 8.—Trade has been rather 
quiet the last week. Prices have not suffered to any 
extent, however, and the tone of the market appears to 
be good. Indications are for a rather active building 
season as soon as weather permits. 

In hardwoodss demand is fair, about equally divided be- 
tween factories and retailers. Retail stocks are light and 
this insures better buying from this time on. 

Yellow pine business is slow, as has been the case for 
some time. Prices are unsteady, but further reductions 
have not been announced. 

According to the report of the building department for 
January there is a falling off in operations as compared 
with the corresponding .month in 1914. The department 
issued seventy-eight permits of a valuation of $85,100 as 
compared with 122 permits and a valuation of $178,140 for 
the corresponding month in 1914. 

‘. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a fair demand for hardwoods with prices ruling steady 
at former levels, 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 8—The annual meeting and 
banquet of the Atkins Pioneers, composed of persons 
who have been employed by E. C. Atkins & Co. twenty 
years or longer, was held at the Spencer House last 
Saturday night. There are 118 members and most of 
them were present. There was an interesting program of 
addresses and music. Charles Bronson, who has been em- 
ployed by the company thirty-four years, was elected presi- 
dent. Walter O. Williams was elected vice president, Clar- 
cnee A, Newport, secretary, and Charles F. Aumann, treasurer. 

C. C. Hanch, for eighteen years with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company, about March 1 will become identified with the exec- 
utive organization of the Studebaker Corporation at South 
Bend. Mr. Hanch, by ability and hard work, has reached the 
position of treasurer of the Nordyke & Marmon Company with 
executive authority second only to that of the president. 
His work will be distributed among other officers. 

Early next month Mr. and Mrs. Ransom Griffin will go to 
Kansas City, Mo., for residence. Mr. Ransom for several 
years has been manager of the local sales office of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company and has been a leader in all matters 
pertaining to lumbermen. He bas a host of friends who 
regret to see him leave. 











IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Feb. 9.—There has been little or 
no improvement in trade with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of this, or tributary territory in the 
last week or ten days although a better feeling pervades 
the trade and manufacturers are of the opinion that 
things will improve about March 1. Demand for quartered 
white oak remains strong and the price is firm. Orders are 
coming in regularly and inquiries are a shade better than 
they were a month or six weeks ago. 

. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, accom- 
panied by his wife, left Tuesday for Mississippi, where he 





inspected the mills of the company, from there going to New 
Orleans, La., to take in the Mardi Gras festivities. Mr. 
Greer reports business improving, although it is not so good 
as it might be. 

Building operations in, Evansville are gradually improv- 


,ing and architects and contractors believe there will be a 


good deal of construction when spring starts. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. ¥.—To local hardwood lum- 
bermen the most encouraging feature of the market has 
been the liberal attendance accorded the furniture shows 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago. The interest 
manifested in these exhibitions is interpreted by Nash- 
ville operators to presage renewed activity in buying by 
furniture manufacturers. Offsetting in a measure this re- 
newed confidence has been a slight depression among some 
grades on account of the prevailing bad weather in the 
middle West and eastern territory in which Nashville hard- 
woods are largely marketed. 

Adverse weather has affected local rural mills, whose sup- 

ply of material has been diminished and the cut has suf- 
fered considerably thereby. 
_ Hamilton Love, a prominent young lumberman of Nashville, 
is gracefully accepting congratulations over an unusually 
clever scheme in the publicity campaign which he is directing 
for the “Reds,” a team in the directors’ contest at the Com- 
mercial Club. Every display window in the uptown shopping 
district Sunday morning bore the following cryptic slogan, 
“Vote Red—Get Ahead.” ‘The unique scheme of painting the 
town red was the idea of Mr. Love and even the members of 
the “Blue” ticket were forced to admit that the “Reds” had 
put one over on them. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyncupurG, VA., Feb. 8.—The lumber interests in the 
Piedmont section of Virginia are taking on very little 
business for the reason that prices are yet unattractive 
and dealers are bending every effort toward completing 
old contracts which have been held back by the continued 
rains. The unseasonable weather has handicapped nearly all 
the operators, who are behind in their shipments and have 
been compelled to curtail! their output. 

A tendency seems to prevail among the interests to sit back 
and watch for a general improvement in prices before going 
out aggressively for business. A few of the leading concerns 
this week booked a number of nice orders from unexpected 
sources. 

Hardwood continues to slump except in special sizes, and in 
yellow pine regular stocks are not moving. There is no real 
demand except for specials. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 


BrisToL, TENN., Feb. 8.—More mills in this section 
have resumed operation within the last few days, which 
is considered very significant, in view of the gradual 
improvement in business since the first of the year. 
The manufacturers are going ahead with their plans 
and expect business to improve rapidly during the spring. 

The Lovelady Lumber Company has completed a band mill 
at Jasper, Va., near this city, und last week put the mill into 
operation. It is cutting about 50,000 feet of stock daily. The 
company has many orders and as the mill is well stocked with 
logs it will run regularly. 

The Cox Lumber Company has just started a large circular 
sawmill at Wood, Va., where the company has acquired an 
area = Senne The new mill is cutting about 30,000 
feet daily. 

E. H. Walker has placed an order for a sawmill, which he 
expects to install next month near Clinchport, Va. He re- 
cently closed a deal for an area of timber in Scott County. 

The R. C. Duff Lumber Company has purchased a_ large 
tract of hardwood timber and will move from Duffield, Va., 
as soon as its timber there is exhausted. The company’s mill 
is running full time and it has 7,500,000 feet of stock on its 
yards at Duffield. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 8.—Mahogany quotations are 
advancing, big operators report, following a recession 
of prices which developed shortly after the war began. 
The upward movement shows an interesting market 
situation. The failure of African mahogany loggers to 
realize satisfactory amounts at the latest sales in the English 
markets has resulted in their discontinuing operations, mean- 
ing that it will be a year before fresh supplies may be had 
from that source. Mexican logging operations have practi- 
cally been stopped on account of the continued disturbances in 
that country. The net result is that there are practically no 
logs moving and consumers are looking to the lumber and 
veneers and logs now on hand to supply them for some time 
to come. 

Tom R. Brown, of the E. L. Hughes Lumber Company, and 
formerly manager of the Roth Lumber Company, has been 
appointed manager of the new retail yard of the Embry Lum- 
ber Company. 

Large tie purchases are being made in Kentucky, busi- 
ness in this connection being more active than for many 
months. The Erie Railway has authorized Ollie Young, of 
Jackson, to place considerable orders on its behalf. The 
Ohio Electric Traction Company has had H. C. olff, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in eastern Kentucky buying 200,000 ties on 
its account, and the Pennsylvania Lines are also in the 
market. 








IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Harrison, ARK., Feb. 8.—Harrison may be the loca- 
tion of a wood materials manufacturing concern that 
will turn out ‘‘knock down’’ furniture, special cement 
block casts and patented silos with wooden bands, if 
the investigations being made by H. E. Diehl, of Law- 
ton, Okla., are satisfactory to him. Mr. Diehl was in Harri- 
son Thursday and Friday and in a with Ed Zimmer- 
man, who acted for the Commercial Club of the city, went 
out into the timber near town Thursday afternoon to estimate 
the supply of such woods as he could use. 

J. H. Allen, of Louisiana, a prominent lumberman, has com- 
pleted arrangements for installing a hardwood mill in Nash- 
ville, Ark., on the site of the former sawmill of the Graysonia- 
Nashville Lumber Company, which was burned some time ago. 
Mr. Allen will also lease and operate the box factory belonging 
to the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Company. 

The timber industry has taken on great activity since tim- 
ber buyers announced the first of the year that they would 
buy ties, cedar posts, staves and bolts. Business is active 
3 Norfolk, Berry, Arkana, Shipps and other points on White 
River. 

A business boom and D pee rome activity in railroad develop- 
ment in Oklahoma and Arkansas, where his interests are 
located, are predicted by Hans Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the DeQueen & Eastern Railroad, who, accom- 


anied by Mrs. Dierks, is spending his winter vacation in 


ot Springs. It is the intention of officials of these two 
lines, as soon as business conditions readjust themselves, to 
connect the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern with the DeQueen 
Eastern, and a bond issue has already been arranged for. 
This will also mean the establishment at Dierks, Ark., of a 
$150,000 sawmill. Herman Dierks is president of the Okla- 
homa line and Hans Dierks is vice president. 

“Both our mills at Broken Bow, Okla., and at Dierks, Ark. 
since the war started,” said Mr. Dierks, “have been closed 
down. We produced staves there, most of which went to 
France and Germany and the war necessitated the closing of 
these two enterprises. I look for peace to be declared some 
time in the summer. When peace is declared the United 
States will enjoy a great boom in all lines of business.” 

In close connection with the subject of diversified farming, 
perhaps the matter of colonization and ownership tenure of 
farm lands in the southwestern States is of uppermost impor- 
tance to the people of the commonwealths composing the new 
“empire” of Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma. The 
idea of colonization is gaining ground and is being exempli- 
fied by at least one enterprising corporation domiciled in 
Texas—the Pineland Colonization Company, of Pineland, 


L. D. Gilbert, secretary and manager of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, with offices in the Texarkana National 
Bank Building, Texarkana, speaking of the peopling of farms 
and cut-over lands with farmers, said: “Yes, we have in- 
terests in such a project. It is the Pineland Colonization 
Company, of Pineland, Tex. The land now being sold to 
colonists is largely cut-over pine and is of good soil properties, 
lending itself easily to cultivation. It is located only 90 


- miles north of Beaumont and splendid marketing facilities 


are afforded growers for everything they raise and may wish 
to market.” 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9.—There is a possibility that 
the present high water in the Mississippi may result in 
some increase in water receipts of logs at Memphis. 
Milling interests say, however, that the amount of logs 
prepared for delivery by water is small as compared 
with normal and that there is no prospect of any considerable 
quantity of logs coming out on the present stage. 

The increase in milling operations in this territory recently 
has resulted in a better demand for sawmill equipment and 
it has likewise materially stimulated repair work. 

One of the biggest mills in eastern Arkansas which re- 
cently resumed operation is that of the J. F. McIntyre & 
Sons Company. ‘This plant had been shut down practically 
since the war broke out in Europe. The company exports 
a all of its output and the European war cut o 
principal outlets. It is estimated that the company is em- 
ploying about 150 men at the mill proper and in the woods 
getting out the necessary timber. 

Fetterman & Richardson, Jackson, Tenn., have located their 
offices in the Stovall Building. This partnership is composed 
of J. L. Fetterman and P. L. Richardson, and was formed 
January 1. They are engaged in the wholesale handling of 
southern hardwoods and are ,also doing a commission busi- 
ness in yellow pine. 


AGENCY IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 6.—The annual meeting of 
the Pacific Lumber Agency was held in the agency of- 
fices on the fifth floor of the Finch Building, this city, 
January 30. Officers elected or reélected are as follows: 

President—Edward Hulbert, American Mill Company. 

Vice president—John Wilson, Wilson Bros. & Co, 

Treasurer—William Donovan, sr., Donovan Lumber Com- 
any. 

‘ Secretary—W, B. Mack, 8S. E. Slade Lumber Company. 

Manager—A. L. Davenport. 

Sales manager—T. W. Tebb. 

This meeting showed the result of the first year under 
the complete reorganization of the agency with Mr. Tebb 
in charge of its sales. Although the last year has been 
one of unprecedented hard times for lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast the showing made by the agency has been 
particularly satisfactory and the policy of the new man- 
agement was fully indorsed at this meeting by all of 
the stockholders. Messrs. Davenport and Tebb are a 











T. W. TEBB, ABERDEEN, WASH. ; 
Saies Manager Pacific Lumber Agency. 


team that the mills have come to place perfect confidence 
in, so that not only agency members but the other mills 
located on the harbors are very glad to do business 
with it. 

With a good record for the last year the management 
of the agency enters upon the present year with renewed 
hope for better business and the full assurance of the 
confidence and backing of all of the manufacturers. 

Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor, where the mills 
of the Pacific Lumber Agency are located, are the prin- 
cipal centers of spruce manufacture on the north Pacific 
coast. The abundance of high grade spruce timber 

- gives the mills in this vicinity, with their fir, cedar and 
hemlock, a wide variety of products and thus the agency 
is in a position to furnish almost any kind of Pacific 
coast lumber products. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street, 
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California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 
Inquiries Solicited. 
244 California Street, 


A. B. FIELD & CO., Inc., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
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==The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 








Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 
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WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, ° ° 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., 











Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Edward L. Edwards, of the Edwards Lumber Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, is spending several days in Chi- 
eago this week. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, left 
Wednesday evening of this week for northern mill 
points. He expects to return Saturday. 


Giles Wright, president of the Wright-Kitchen Lum- 
ber Company, manufacturer of hardwoods at Ashland, 
Ky., visited the Chicago trade this week and reported 
taking some very satisfactory orders at prices not as 
far as might have been expected below values prevail- 
ing a year ago. 


Edgar Dalzell, manager of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Agency, Chicago, returned Monday of 
this week from a western trip. Mr. Dalzell left for the 
Coast January 29 to look after business and also to 
attend the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in Spokane last week. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Stevens-Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago last Thurs- 
day, conferring with the firm’s representative, H. A. 
Walker. Mr. Jarvis says that he has noticed a little 
better sentiment among the buyers in the last week 
or so. He thinks that conditions will gradually become 
better. 


J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., spent some 
time in Chicago last week, the main purpose of his 
visit being to attend the meeting of the advisory board 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance 
Exchange. He had an enthusiastic word to say for the 
new Southern Pine Association, expressing the belief 
that the organization will do much to alleviate the un- 
favorable condition of the yellow pine trade. 


The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has announced the employment of T. A. 
Packer as representative of that company in Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and West Virginia territory, ef- 
fective February 1. This company expresses great faith 
in the future of the lumber business and Sales Man- 
ager A. G. Wilson says that with seven men on the road 
the company is going out for business harder than ever. 


B. M. Wakefield, secretary and treasurer of the 
Faust Bros. Lumber Company, of Jackson, Miss., has 
been spending a week in Chicago, and stated that he is 
fairly well pleased with the volume of business he 
secured. He said he still finds that it takes lots of 
argument to sell the lumber, but by keeping ever 
lastingly at it he has sent some good orders home at 
fair prices. Mr. Wakefield will call on the trade in 
Detroit next week. 


John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Company, ot Saginaw, Mich., is in Chicago 
this week, attending the convention of the Illinois Lum 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, in session 
at the Sherman Hotel, where he is renewing acquaint- 
ances and incidentally exploiting redwood. Mr. Mer- 
shon is accompanied by D. L. Van Auken, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who takes care of the company’s trade in that 
city and adjacent territory. 


G. F. Johnston, general manager of the Pyrolin Prod- 
ucts Company, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, manufacturer of 
fire retardant paints for use on wood and of fire re- 
tardant liquids for the treatment of paper, cloth etc., 
was in Chicago Thursday of this week arranging for 
a local sales agency for Pyrolin products. A former 
resident of Chicago Mr. Johnston spent some time in 
renewing old acquaintances, and interested his friends 
with displays of ‘‘fireproofed’’ matches, treated busi- 
ness cards, stationery ete., and other evidence of Pyro- 
lin’s worth as a fire retardant. 


L. Germain, jr., president of the Germain Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was a Chicago visitor Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week and called on the local trade 
in company with R. W. Thompson, manager of the 
company’s Chicago office. Mr. Germain said that his 
company has had a fair volume of business but that 
prices prevailing had been decidedly unsatisfactory in 
spite of the advance in yellow pine values which came 
January 1. He declined, however, to be pessimistic 
over the outlook, and suggested that the lumbermen 
who will hustle hard enough will always secure some 
business. 


George W. Ingram, of the Felger Lumber & Timber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., favored the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with a call last Tuesday. Mr. Ingram was 
on his way home from a three months’ visit to Califor- 
nia. He said that this was his first real vacation in 
three years and that he made it a good one. He said 
that trade conditions on the Coast are slow—even slower 
than in this part of the country. On his way home he 
visited the Memphis Band Mill Company in Memphis, 








which econeern is the southern mill of tl 


Felger Lumber & Timber Company. 


connection 


Formal announcement is made by the Olmstea 
Flint Company, leather belting manufacturer, of t) 
removal of its general headquarters and factory fro: 
New York City to Cambridge, Mass. The new pla 
consists of a 2-story brick factory building that has 
been completely remodeled for the company’s use. 14 
this factory has been installed machinery of the lates; 
model for the manufacture of belting. “On January | 
Frank M. Schiffmacher, who formerly was in charge of 
the manufacturing end of the business, purchased con 
plete control and is now president and treasurer o{ 
the company. 





AN APPRECIATED SOUVENIR. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill, vice president of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
was a caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMA\ 
one day this week. He presented to the LumMBErMan 
an interesting souvenir in the shape of an inkstand 
made from a piece of white oak taken from the side of 
the gunboat Essex, which lies at the bottom of the 
Ohio River between Cairo and Mound City, IL, where it 
was sunk in 1865 after having seen service during the 
Civil War. The inkstand was made by Mr. Langan in 
his planing mill at Cairo and is a souvenir that is appr 
ciated both because of its donor and 


bec: because of its 
historic association. 





ENTERTAINMENT AND LUNCHEON AS A 
FINALE. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago will go out of 
existence March 1. Before it goes, however, it wil! 
give a dinner and vaudeville entertainment to its mem 
bers on Saturday, February 20. The regular entertain 
ment committee has been augmented for the occasion 
and the committee having this affair in charge prom 
ises that it will be the greatest feature in the histors 
of the club from a gastronomic and terpsichorean view 
point. Many high-priced artists have been engaged 
and arrangements have been made to take eare of over 
100 members on that night. 





APPOINTS COMMITTEES. 
The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago met in the 
association rooms Tuesday, February 9 and appointed 
the following committees for the ensuing year: 


Traffic committee—-A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman; F. TT. 
Boles, Herman H. Hettler, John G. Hodges, W. M. Hopkins. 

Inspection committee—-L. W. Crow, chairman; (pine) Ed 
mund A. Allen, G. D. Griffith, V. F. Mashek, G. T. Mickle; 
(hardwood) 0. O. Agler, 8S. C. Bennett, W. M. Hopkins, H. II. 
Kreutzer. 

Membership committee—F. L. Brown, chairman; F. J 
Heitmann, F. J. Pike, A. H. Ruth, Al. Wallerstein. 

Entertainment committee—L. E. Rollo, chairman: C. C. 
Collins, J. H. Dion, John S. Hurd, J. L. Lane, H. D. Welch. 

Trade relations committee-—F. H. Heitmann, H. H. Kreut 
zer, G. H. Holloway, G. D. Griffith, J. F. Halpin, M. 8. Porter, 
E. W. Dierssen, A. A. Sistek. 

Publicity committee—Paul Schmechel, chairman : Hamilton 
Daughaday, L. H. Dodd, Peter De Vries, Fred D. Smith. 

Finance committee—Murdock MacLeod, chairman; EK. W 
Dierssen, W. O. King, A. T. Stewart, E. A. Thornton. 

Credit committee—-G. A. Miller, chairman; E. H. Burgess, 
Peter De Vries, C. E. Gamet, G. G. King, F. J. Pike, A. H. 
Schoen. 

House committee—J. H. Dion, chairman; F. T. 


; Boles, F. L 
Johnson, jr., F. B. MeMullen, Ff. A. Thornton, 





ILLINOIS HOO-HOO HOLD CONCATENATION. 

Under the direction of Vicegerent Snark Minor E. 
Botts, a successful Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held 
Thursday night at the Sherman Hotel, this being one 
of the leading entertainment features in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. The concatenation was 
preceded by an elaborate dinner that was well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Nine who led the purblind kittens through devious 
paths until their eyes were opened and they were put 
to rest in the onion bed were: 

Snark—Albert Cone. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—S. C. Bennett. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. Bb. Darlington. 

Bojum—-P. T. Langan. 

Scrivenoter—Paul Staehlin. 

Jabberwock—T. A. Moore. 

Custocatian—A. J. Cross. 

Arcanoper—C, C. Garner. 

Gurdon—A. H. Ruth. 

The kittens whose eyes were in due and ancient form 
opened to the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo land were: 

D. J. Eichoff, AMpRICAN LUMBPRMAN, Chicago: Edward 
Foster Oatman, Ernest Anthony Mercadel and Ray F. Cronin, 
International Lumber Company, Chicago; Howard FE. Leach, 
Leach Brothers, Joliet, IL. 





SUPREME SCRIVENOTER LOCATED. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 9.—W. M. Stephenson, Supreme 
Scrivenoter of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who 
has been missing since Monday, February 1, was found 
in a North St. Louis hotel on Friday and taken to 
his home. 

The disappearance of Mr. Stephenson followed 4 
breakdown due to worry. He was to meet Mrs. Stephen- 
son at a down-town hotel after he had called on a friend 
from Chicago. He failed to meet his friend and also 
his wife. Mrs. Stephenson wired for her brother in 
Nashville, Tenn., who came to St. Louis and assisted in 
the search. 

A letter was received at the Stephenson home, Friday, 
to which the name of his friend was signed and it 
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» oved'to have been written by Mr. Stephenson; this 
| | to his being found. He had registered in the name 


—--- +r 


his friend. When his brother-in-law called, Mr. 
ephenson failed to recognize him. He was taken 
his home and his mind is gradually returning to its 
rmal condition. It is said his recovery will eventually 
complete. 

Snark of the Universe EK. D. Tennant, of Winnipeg, 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, states in a 
legram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a meet- 
g will be held in Chicago, February 23, of the Su- 
eme Nine and the House of Ancients, to make ar- 
ngements to carry on the work of the order and 
ake provisions for straightening out business affairs 
which beeame temporarily deranged during the Su- 
eme Scrivenoter’s illness. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 
ORANGE, TEx., Feb. 9.—The lumber business through- 
it this section has experienced a little change for the 

letter during the last few weeks. Interior shipments 
e increasing, while the export business is about the same in 
volume, Prices are increasing but very slowly. 

R. S. Barber, manager of the Barber Lumber Company, at 

liartburg, was in Orange today. Mr. Barber does not con 


sider the prices and the demand sufficient to justify his mill 
in resuming operation. 

George A. Foreman, jr., recently appointed permanent re- 
ceiver for the Orange County Lumber Company at Texla, 
says the mill will not be in operation while under receiver- 
ship. R. W. Weir, of Houston, owner of the land from which 
the mill has been cutting its timber, was here recently and 
expressed hopes of seeing the affairs of the company adjusted 
and the mill running within the near future. 

W. H. Stark, Dr. E. W. Brown, Lutcher Stark and R. A. 
Moore, accompanied by their families, were in Donner and 
Lutcher, La., during the last week to attend directors’ meet- 
ings of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company and the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company. ‘The mills at 
both points are running steadily. 

The ship yards at Orange have some good contracts. Five 
barges for the Pickering Lumber Company and three large 
fishing vessels are among those now awaiting their turn on 
the ways. 

L. Miller and Mr. and Mrs. Joe Miller, of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Company, are visiting in Little Rock, Ark. 

The Beatrice Lumber Company’s mill at Lemonville is still 
idle and an opinion is expressed that it will not resume 
operation until some time in the spring. 

The Boynton Lumber Company, manufacturer of shortleaf 
yellow pine and hardwood, whose postoffice address is White 
City and shipping station Sturgis, Tex., announces that its 
mill resumed operation February 3 after having been closed 
since October 1, 1914. Until conditions improve, however, 
the mill will run but four days a week, the company being of 
the opinion that prevailing prices do not justify operating on 
full time. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM D. GILL.—Affectionately called ‘‘Billy’’ Gill, 
senior member of the Georgia pine firm of W. D. Gill & 
son, died yesterday afternoon after an illness of only 
ten days at his apartments in the Washington, and there 
s genuine mourning in the lumber trade generally. No 
Baltimore lumberman tian Mr. Gill was _ better 
known or had more friends inside of the trade, as well 
aus Outside of it, suffered a recurrence of a heart affection 
January 29, and for a time lapsed into urconsciousness. 
Hie was finally aroused and last Monday it looked as 
though he were improving, but he experienced a _ set- 
back, and after that he sank rapidly. 

Mr. Gill had been prominent in the business and social 
life of the city for years. Besides his lumber business 
he had other extensive commercial and industrial inter- 
ests, and he was also a member of a number of clubs to 
ill of which he had given at different times the best that 
was in him. He was born 48 years ago, the son of the 
late William D. Gill, founder of the firm William D. Gill 
& Son, and after being educated in the public and private 
schools of Baltimore and Virginia, entered his father’s 
business office at the age of 21 years as clerk, going 
through a regular apprenticeship and mastering all the 
details of the firm’s affairs. On January 1, 1894, he was 
admitted as a partner, his brother Edward P. Gill, also 
becoming associated with the firm, which, with the death 
of the elder Mr. Gill, passed into the control of the two 
sons. Under their guidance its operations were still 
further extended and gained a reputation far and wide, 
in which efforts General Gill's big acquaintance and his 
sociability proved a great aid. 

General Gill was a director and secretary of the Free- 
port Smokeless Coal Company and held other positions 
onnected with the business interests of Baltimore. He 
had served on the managing committee of the Lumber 
Exchange, and was president of the Builders’ Exchange 





THE LATE WILLIAM D. GILL. 


at the time of his death. He had worked for the better- 
ment of the city in a civic way and was one of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, which in 1910 framed the new 
city charter, being also on the Greater Baltimore Com- 
mittee, whose mission it was to bring the advantages of 
Baltimore more prominently to the notice of the country. 
General Gill’s title was derived from appointment by 
Governor .Goldsborough as an inspector general on his 
staff. Once before, under Governor Lowndes, also a 
Republican executive, the honor of becoming a member of 
the governor's staff had sought him. At that time he 
was very much younger and his father was still accus- 
tomed to look upon him as a mere boy, though ‘Billy’ 
had long outgrown juvenile proportions. When ‘Billy’ 
sought the parental consent to become a colonel, he hav- 
ing not a great while before become a member of the 
irm, the elder Mr. Gill looked at him sternly, and then 
emphatically vetoed the proposal. Mr. Gill senior wanted 
no such folderols and fancy clothes. The senior’s man- 
lates were like unto the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
ind not to be changed, and ‘Billy’? yielded. But with 
the election of another Republican governor ‘‘Billy’s”’ 
hance came again. There was then no parental edict to 
obey, and the young man got and accepted his com- 
mission. 

General Gill was married in 1888, but had no children. 
iis brother, Edward P. Gill survives. 


JOHN H. BELAND.—For many years vice president 
nd general manager of the Cotton Belt Lumber Company 
t Bearden, Ark., John H. Beland, died February 4 in 
Kansas City, Mo., aged 44 years. Mr. Beland retired 
rom active service in the lumber buréness two years 
‘go and went to Kansas City to make his home. He is 
urvived by his widow, Mrs. Stella L. Beland, and two 


children, John Herbert 
Beland. 


ASA M. SIMPSON.—The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Douglas Fir Club, of San Francisco, Cal., in 
memory of the late Asa M. Simpson, whose death January 
10 was reported in the January 16 issue of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN : 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God in His great wis- 
dom, to remove from the sphere of his long activities as a 
pioneer lumberman and builder of industry Captain Asa M. 
Simpson, and 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of San Francisco and the 
whole Pacific coast realizes a-distinct and material loss in 
the removal of ane of its founders, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Douglas Fir Club, of San Francisco, 
representing the coast industry with which the late Captain 
Simpson was so long and faithfully connected, does hereby 
express its deep regret at the loss so sustained, while sub- 
inissively bowing to the Supreme Will which governs the 
universe; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be conveyed, in 
deep human sympathy, to the family of our departed friend, 
who has at last crossed the Great Divide to that unknown 
future whence no traveler returns, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be given to the several trade 
publications on the Pacific coast. 

THE DouGLAs Fir CLUB. 
CHARLES E. HUDDART, 
H. M. LORBER, 


JOSEPH P. MERRILL.—A pioneer lumberman of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, Joseph #. Merrill, died at his resi- 
dence, 1230 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., February 3 
at the age ot 91 years. Mr. Merrill enterea the lumper 
business in Chicago in 1851 and had seen the development 
ot the entire western industry. He was born in Peacham, 
Vt., in 1824 and came West in 1851. His first experience 
in the lumber business was when he was sent into the 
pineries to ratt logs down to Chicago, later taking charge 
of the mill at the north end of Green Bay, Wis., operated 
by Holbrook & Elkins, ot Chicago. He bought the Hol- 
brook interest five years later and subsequently the firm 
cnanged its name to Merril & Skeele. He is survived by 
his son Frederick C. Merrill, with whom he conducted 
the J. W. Merrill Lumber Company at Kansas City. In- 
terment was in Graceland cemetery, Chicago. 


Beland, jr., and Stella Louise 





CHARLES B. RICE.—A well known lumberman and 
timber dealer, Charles B. Rice, died at his residence in 
Columbia, Miss., last week. Mr. Rice was 53.years old, 
a native of Ithaca, N. Y., and son of Daniel F. Rice, 
a banker and lumberman of that city. He went to the 
South about twenty-two years ago, invested in several 
timber tracts and was connected with various lumber 
companies, among them the Lyon Cypress Company, of 
Garyville, La. Later he operated independently, mak- 
ing his headquarters in New Orleans, and a few years 
ago removed to Columbia, where he had since made his 
home. Funeral services were held at the Scottish Rite 
temple in New Orleans, conducted by the Masons, of 
which order he was a member. A widow and three 
children survive him. 





JOHN OWENS.—While shaking down the furnace at 
his home in Haverhill, Mass., on the evening of Febru- 
ary 4, John Owens, who had been prominent in the box 
manufacturing business in Lynn, Newton and Haverhill, 
dropped dead of heart failure. Up to a few years ago he 
had a large box factory in Lynn, supplying many of the 
big shoe factories with wooden packing boxes, but his 
plant was destroyed by fire with a heavy loss. He then 
started a factory in Haverhill and his business was so 
successful that he sought to enlarge his plant, but per- 
mission was refused by the city government on the 
ground of the proximity of a schoolhouse. Mr. Owens 
then started a plant in Newton, Mass., and was begin- 
ning ns prosper again, when a fire swept his profits away 
recently. 





RAWSON KING.—After rounding out an even half 
century of service as tree warden and fire warden, Raw- 
son King died February 2 at his home in Cooleyville, 
Mass. Mr. King died in the house where he was born 
78 years ago. Besides serving his community in the in- 
terests of forestry Mr. King founded the local telephone 
system, the Highland Telephone Company and the central 
exchange is located at his late home. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, Sewell V. King, of Cooleyville, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Minor Brown, of Athol, Mass. 


_ JACOB VAN WOERT.—Formerly extensively engaged 
in the lumber business in the State of New York, Jacob 
Van Woert, died at Greig, N. Y., January 26. He had 
filled several municipal positions in his town and enjoyed 
the confidence and high regard of all who knew him. 
He was a member of Lowville Lodge, No. 134 F. and 
A. M. for forty-two years. He was also a member of 
the chapter, R. A. M., the commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar and the Mystic Shrine. He is survived by one son, 
Hon. James B. Van Woert, of Greig. 





L. E. H. JONES.—News of the sudden death of L.. E. H. 
Jones, a well known builder and contractor of Boston, 
Mass., was received February 2 at his home in Cushing 
avenue, Dorchester, from Kennebunkport, Me., where he 
had been visiting the last few months. Mr. Jones was 
57 years old. He was well known to the lumber trade, 
was prominent in fraternal circles and was a member of 
the Masonic order. He is survived by two sons, Robert 
and Arthur G. Jones. 
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Burglaries are less insi- . 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 












Compensation 
Insurance 
100% Safety 


50% Saving 
25 % Cash Dividends 


ce Exchange 


. Insuran 
Head Office: CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


Established 1881 Manufacturers of 


Cedar Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER _ Specialty: 
Fir tinter. TIMBER AND TIES Pach 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills : 
22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, © H I S A G Oo 
Long Dist. Phones. Canal 3190-3191. 











PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Trt sk ner sessed Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 








(Grirren |]: ])EEVES Jumper 6. 


We are heavy buyers of 
Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 








Write us for orders. 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas. 
513 Monapnock BLock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK:AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF PHone Harrison 4012 Saves Acents For 


YELLOW PINE °* MILLS REDWOOD 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. MaNUr AcTURER’ Co. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - <- = - .55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ---+-- 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


F Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Sv , Chicago, Ill. 
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To lighten the 
Burdens of men 


Engaged 


Lumbering 


Written by the inimitable Malloch, ‘The 
Lumberman Poet’’, whose every sentence is 
an essay on life touching some part of the 
A more appreciated pre- 
sent from one friend to another could scarcely 
be found than is offered in these books. 


great lumber world. 


~ 


in 


man Poet’’ 


paralleled sale. 


Eaeh is a heart song— 


Wholly admirabl-— 


Real Poetry— 


Third Edition. 


and in their language. 


esawed 


Fables 


Douglas 
bat EV Ceres) 





Price, 


business. 


about us. 


prose writings of 


ness. 
pose. 


postpaid, 


Fall descriptions of these books and 
others will be sent on request. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, 


Humor 


and 


Philosophy 


imieneee A New Book 


by “The Lumber- 
which 
has met with un- 


Press Comments assure its 
hearty welcome :— 


Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come— 
Boston Globe. 


Buffalo News. 


San Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of 
woodswork - American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless 
optimism—Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy— New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houston Post. 

In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 


‘*The Woods”’ is beautifully bound in cloth (size 
532x8"—135 pages) with appropriate colored cover 
design and will be sent postpaid for 


“In Forest Land” 


1.00. 


Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their world 
It’s the book that sold faster 
than we could print it, the first edition being exhausted 

You can make no mistake in giving 
Designed particularly for gift and li- 
brary purposes—printed in old style type on antique 
paper, bound in silk green cloth, 


gilt top and gold 
stamped, and illustrated in tint. Price,postpaid, $1.25. 


AFS0P was a phil- 
osopher, but he 
never was in the lumber 


He never 
wrote any wise sayings 


Resawed Fables sup- 
plies the deficiency. 
This new bcok is a col- 
lection of the funniest 


sé 


lumberman poet.”’ 


In fact, it is the fun- 
niest book ever written 
about the lumber busi- 
ness or any other busi- 
That’s its pur- 


It is the everyday experiences of the lumberman, 
Every lumberman owes himself 
- « « lO. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


-_—_—~ 


ALABAMA. Pratt City—The Paik Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Estes Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Birmingham. 

CALIFORNIA. Concord-Lafayette—The Oren 
Lumber Co. 
Co. 

COLORADO. Greeley—The C. F. 
has been succeeded by the 8S. 
authorized capital of $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Anguera Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Anguera Lumber & ‘Tie Co., with 
an authorized capital of $30,000. 

New Holland—D. M. Burner 
Richster & Hunter. 

Olney—The W. L. Ptetfer Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Argos—Linkenhelt 
business. 

Bourbon—F. H. Foe is owner of the Bourbon Lumber 
& Coal Co. 

Evansville—The C. W. 
of business, 

Logansport—The 
liquidating. 

IOWA. Ogden—The R. W. Casey Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by E. Adams & Co. 

State Center—I. L. katten & Sons are out of business. 

Swan—The Swan Lumber & Hardware Co. has been 
succeeded by the Neola Elevator Co., of Chicago, IIl. 

Wapello—E. B. Cook is closing out. 


KANSAS. Kingman—The Pratt Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded. by the Carl Leach Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Neosho Falls—The Harris Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. G. Wilson Lumber Co. 





McGuire 
has been succeeded by the Graham Lumber 


Tidball Lumber Co. 
& S. Lumber Co., with an 


has been succeeded by 


is out of business. 
& Stark are out of 
Hunnicutt Lumber Co. is out 


Sturkin-Nelson Cabinet Co. is 


LOUISIANA, Alberta—The Bienville Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has closed out. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The R. B. Currier Co. 


continues in business here; item recently published by a 
reporting agency that the company had sold out is an 
error. 


MICHIGAN. Allegan—Crocker & Knapp have been suc- 
ceeded by the R. C. Fuller Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Hastings. 

Eau Clajre—Sharpe, Sanders & Co. have 
name to the W. G. Sharpe Lumber Co. 

Owosso—The Owosso Carriage & Sleigh Co. 
ing. 

shepherd—A. E. 
Bratton & Son. 


MISSOURI. Altenburg—The Miesner Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has sold its retail lumber yard to tne 
Altenburg Lumber Co. 

Gerster—The B. F. Fg el Lumber 
ceeded by E. Perkins & Son 

Kansas City—The J. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has decreased its capital stock from $250,000 to $50,000. 

St. Louis—The Anguera Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Anguera Lumber & Tie Co. 

St. Louis—The E. R. Darlington Co. 
name to the Corn Belt Lumber Co. 


MONTANA. Missoula—The Riberdy Lumber Co. 
changed its name to the Morin Lumber Co. 

Superior—The St. Regis Lumber Co. has sold its yard 
here to the Morin Lumber Co., of Missoula, Mont., which 
until recently was known as the Riberdy Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Holmesville—Heaston Bros. 
t. 


ut. 

Loup City—The J. P. Lenininger Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hansen Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Hastings. 

Waterbury—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Bower-Henry Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—The Farmers’ Implement 
& Lumber Co. has been succeeded by L. W. Haynes. 

Port Richmond—February 1, William S. Van Clief ad- 
mitted his two sons, William Carroll and Courtlandt Van 
Clief, as partners to the business and hereafter the firm 
will be known as William S. Van Clief & Sons. 


changed their 
is liquidat- 


Clark has been succeeded by F. J. 


Co. has been suc- 


has changed its 


has 


are closing 


North Tonawanda—Ollie & McKean have discontinued 
the wholesale lumber business. 
Rochester—The Amos & Whiffen Co. has been suc- 


ceeded by the H. J. Amos Co. 

OHIO. Lindsey—C. L. Bloker has been succeeded by 
the Bloker Lumber Co. 

New Comerstown—James Cole has been succeeded by 
the E. M. Blair Lumber Co 

Utica—Sinsabaugh & Mc( ‘onnell 
by J. Sinsabaugh. 


OKLAHOMA. Okeene—The Cressler & McCallum Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Ruth-Nelson Lumber 


Co. 
YTulsa—S. M. 
Ketcham. 
TENNESSEE. Covington—The Citizens Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Mayes-Howard Lumber Co. 
Covington—The Mayes Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Mayes-Howard Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—The Bettis Manufacturing Co. has 
sold its property here to the Josey-Miller Grain Co. 
ometa—The A. B. Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the W. F. and J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. 
Waco—D. M. Wilson has been succeeded by the D. M. 
Wilson Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of $50,000. 
WISCONSIN. Avalon—James S. Fifield has sold his 
interest in the Fifeld-Dean Lumber Co. to W. A. Dean 
and his son, Roy, who will conduct the business under 
the name of the Dean Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—J. K. Muir, of the firm of Muir, 
Terry & Gordon, wholesale lumber dealers, has retired 
from business, the firm being now Terry & Gordon. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Nashville—J. H. Allen, of Louisiana, will 
erect a hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet 
of lumber. 

KENTUCKY. Quicksand— 
Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
March 1 

Whitesburg—George W. Gilbert will establish a spoke 
mill on Cowan Creek. 

MICHIGAN. White Cloud—The Hemily Lumber Co. 
has established a planing mill here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—John C. Burton, of 
Fayetteville, N. C., will erect a slack stave mill building 
to cost $5,000; machinery, $10,000, and the mill will have 
a daily capacity of 50,000 slack staves. 


have been succeeded 


Gloyd has been succeeded by H. E. 








The new flooring factory of 
will be put in operation 


INCORPORATIONS. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Coos Bay Lumber Co., ai- 
thorized capital $4,500,000. 

Wilmington—Lawrence Manufacturing Co. (to man 
facture wooden novelties etc.), authorized capital $150 - 
000; B. H. Friel, S. H. Burke and L. 8S. Dorsey. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, a..- 
thorized capital $1,000; Fred Barth, T. W. Arnold and 
Robert W. Schupp. 

Marshall—Artisan Mill Work Co., authorized capit:| 
$12,000; Zane Arbuckle, Foster Martin and G. C. Hellaue 

Springfield—Capital Planing Mill Co., authorized capit:l 
$25,000; H. O. McGrue, John York, F. 8S. Thompson ani 
John L. Tonjes. 

INDIANA. Huntington 
capital $10,000. 

Indianapolis—Auto Body Co., 





-Thermos Silo Co., authorize 


authorized capital $20,000 


Owensville—Benson Self Adjusting Pitman Co. (to deil 
in lumber), authorized capital $30,000. 
1OWA. Council Bluffs—Farmers Lumber Co., author- 


ized capital $10,000. 


MAINE. Orono—Barker Lumber Co., authorized ¢capi- 
tal $100,000; H. L. Barker, president and treasurer. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Hawes Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 
MONTANA. Great Falls—Home Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 
NEW JERSEY. Camden—Girard Lumber Co., 


thorized capital $25,000; 
and W. S. Darnell. 


Oscar H. Preston, J. Clark Mille: 


Jersey City—J. J. O’Connell Cooperage Co.; Robert \ 
Kinkhead, Joseph H. McGuinness and Benjamin Treacy 

NEW YORK. Chautauqua—Farr Lumber Co. (to deal 
in lumber, builders’ supplies etc.), authorized capital 
$20,000; James Powers, Harman and Polly M. Farr. 

Manhattan—Coastwise Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; H. A. Spero, H. R. Sheahan and D, I. 


Distler. 
New York 
$500,000. 
OHIO. Cleveland—Cleveland 
facture and deal in guards for 
authorized capital $5,000; W. F. 
M. K. Davey, M. L. 


Independent Lumber Co., authorized capital 


Saw Guard Co. (to manu- 
protection ogee Saws), 
Holliday, A. E. Clevenger, 
Heuer and Charles M. Buss. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh— Bartlett-Shotts- Wilson 
Co. (to manufacture sash, doors and millwork), authorized 
capital $30,000. 

TEXAS. Barnhart—Barnhart 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Waco—D. M. Wilson Co, authorized capital $50,000. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Everett Mutual Mill Co., 
thorized capital $1,600; C. M. Cornell, D. M. 
R. Heller, John Needeen, C. Felsted, 
Victor Ohlund. 

Seattle—The Chieftan Lumber Co. 
rated under the same name. 


WISCONSIN. Denmark—Francis Creek 
authorized capital $15,000; Albert A. 
and H. A. Dumdey. 

Rice Lake—Hammond-Chandler Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; E. S. Hammond, R. C. Chandler, S. A. 
Hammond, R. A. Chandler and M. E. Olson. 

Shawano—Shawano Hub Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $40,000; W. C. Landon, T. S. Davis and George T. 
Harding. 


Mercantile & Lumber 


‘ au- 
l. Everist, Carl 
Louis Hansen and 


has been incorpo- 


Lumber , Co., 
Dufeck, J. F. Enz 





NEW VENTURES. 


INDIANA. Bourbon—The Bourbon Silo Co. (S. P. 
by, owner), recently began manufacturing silos. 





Sel- 


lOWA? Kingsley—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has been 
organized to handle all kinds of lumber, lime, cement 
etc.; F. A. Gates is secretary and manager. 

Mason City—The W. B. Smith Lumber Co. has begun 
wholesaling lumber, shingles, posts, poles, etc. W. B. 
Smith, the head of the firm, is well experienced in the 
lumber business, 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Gulf Coast Wood- 


working Co. recently began manufacturing hardwood 
lumber. 
MINNESOTA. Beroun-Bock—The Benson & Hansen 


Lumber Co. has entered the retail business here 
headquarters at Ogilvie. 

Minneapolis—F. A. Duncan 
wholesale lumber business. 

St. Paul—The Rich-Simons-Culligan Co. 
the lumber business here with branch 
Transfer. 

Stewart—The Stearns Lumber Co. is 
here with headquarters at Hutchinson. 

MISSOURI. Henrietta—The Henrietta Lumber Co. 
entered the retail trade. 

St... Louis—The Hummelsheim 
gahized. 

MONTANA. Chester—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Whitefish. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The 
Lath & Shingle Co. has been organized. 

GHIO. Chicago Junction—The Shelby Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Shelby. 

Gallipolis—Wagner & Plymale have opened a _ small 
yard here. A. H. Wagner, who also operates a yard at 
Kanauga, is manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Calhoun-Gordon 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business with 
offices in the Commercial Trust Building. 

Pittsburgh—The Bartlett-Shotts-Wilson Co. has been 
organized. 

TENNESSEE. Shelbyville—The Gunter Lumber Co 
recently began business here. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Jesse N. 
recently began business. 


VIRGINIA. Purceville—Emerick & Holmes 
began the sawmill and lumber business. 


WISCONSIN. 


with 


& Co. recently began the 


recently began 
at Minnesota 


opening a yard 


has 


Lumber Co. has reor- 


Cape Fear 





Collier Lumber Co. 


recently 


Sarona—The Sarona Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business here. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Hall—The Mankin Co. has 


opened a branch business here to deal in poles and ties, 
with offices in Nelson. 
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WILEY-WILLIAMS.—Miss Ellen Poultney Williams, 
daughter of J. Randall Williams, a prominent lumberman 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was united in marriage January 30 
to H. Emil Wiley, ‘a member of a prominent family of 
scientific agriculturists. The young couple will make their 
home at Malvern Mills, Pa. 


RICE-ROBBINS.—Gerald Lawrence Rice, of Roxbury, 
Vt., and Miss Gertrude Katherine Robbins, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., were united in marriage at the home of the bride's 
parents February 2. Mr. and Mrs. Rice will make their 
home in Roxbury, where Mr. Rice is engaged with his 
father in the lumber business. 


FRONK-BAKER.—E. M. Fronk, traffic manager for 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of Spokane, 
Wash., and Miss Ruby Baker, well known in society cir- 
cles in Portland, Ore., were united in marriage February 
8 at Portland. O. M. Mortenson acted as best man and 
Miss Myrtle Baker, sister of the bride, served as maid of 
honor. After a short wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Fronk 
will make their hone at Spokane, Wash. 


The Coats-Fordney Logging Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., 
has bought a section of timber about thirteen miles northeast 
of Aberdeen, from Madalon S. Leffingwell and others for 
$64,000. It is stated the county survey of the land showed 
about 14,000,000 feet of live standing timber and 2,000,000 
dead standing and 2,000,000 feet down timber. 


The Deschutes Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Bend, Ore., has sold to the Shevlin interests of Minneapolis, 
Minn., a tract of 60,000 acres of yellow pine timberland near 
— T. L. Shevlin represented the Shevlin interest in the 
deal, 


The Davidson, Hicks & Green Company, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has bought 44,000 acres of timberland, extending from Cowan, 
Tenn., to the north Alabama line. The company will build 
a band sawmill at Cowan and will construct a railway. 

A deed bas been filed at Winnfield, La., showing the trans- 
fer of lands of the Cornie Stave Company to C. G. O, Miller. 
The lands are located in Jackson and Winn parishes and are 
said to be valued at $161,500 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 





Reports from the Chicago yards this week are to the 
effect that while busifiess is not normal it is a good 
deal better than last month. Inquiries are numerous— 
out of proportion to orders, but yardmen are sanguine 
that with the coming of improved weather conditions 
there will be a big revival in building construction. 
Much building is in progress in the outlying districts 
that has called for considerable lumber and the in- 
quiries during the last few days have been very heavy, 
with the result that all feel that from now on business 
should continue to improve. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 6 aggregated 30,424,000 feet, against 44,495,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 6, 1915, amounted 
to 172,242,000 feet, a decrease of 37,976,000 feet, com- 
pared ‘with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended February 6 were 16,179,000 
feet, a decrease of 906,000 feet, compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1914. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 6, 1915, aggregated 92,453,000 feet, 
6,738,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1914, Shingle receipts for 
the week show a decrease of 5,538,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to February 6, ‘1915 5, show a de- 
crease of 7,303,000 against the corresponding period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
an increase—842,000 in amount—compared with the 

same week last year, while total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 6, 1915, show a decrease of 353,000, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6. 
Lumber. 
RAPED 6 cose 056-5 Din6 «p90 60 lene eieles 30,424,000 
| TRS ee ea em nee ere oper tm eS Ciric 44,495,000 


Shingles. 
4,228,000 
9,766,000 
RII Gos 3's ae oes cae eee 14,071,000 5,538,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SN ee tig ee ee Saara separate alee 172,242,000 34,080,000 
EES aera SRN ene near 210, 218,000 41,383,000 
BROCE ig sis eine oo a ee en eae 37 976, 000 7,303,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6. 


Lumber. Shingle 8. 
3,5 
















EL ere mere eae fee eer lee 16,179,000 35,000 
J SENS irra mare ea rer nF ere 17,085,000 2,698,000 
ee Pa ee ere ee ee 842,000 
Decrease ee 906,000 ...cseee. 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 6. | 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BR ois ws ponies AN Oman we emiesaie em ieuete 92,483,000 22,291,000 
565 0:5 6 skye 6 9 we 6: Oe Wie UE ES GaSe 85,745,000 22,644,000 
cnr ee 6,738,000 353,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended February 10, were: 








‘LASS— No. Value. 
Under $1, 000 Nisei ra tear taTRe ISS oS IES 5 §$ 3,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 34 85,400 

5,000 and under 20 127,600 
10,000 and under ¢ 142,600 
25,000 and under 9 265,00: 
gy | = under rect ae 2 135,000 

Buck ayner Co., 15-story brick store 

UN RII oo 6 5c dr6cteeig @ cusre pres oes ase 500,000 

Ne oc cs aig ale co ieisieinis a 80 $ 1,258. z: mee, 600 
Average valuation for week...........+- vista 15,732 
Totals PreviOUs Week... 2.6 0csccrccecce 57 615,200 
Average valuation previous week........ «++. 10,793 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 99 1,560,500 
Totals January 1 to February 10,1915... 491 6,811,157 
Totals corresponding period 1§ ae 599 6,927,175 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 572 9,217,495 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 304 3,033,250 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 609 5,916,260 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 63§ 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 960 11, 371, "400 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 639 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 542 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 639 5,239,525 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand continues quiet and current ship- 
ments run to small orders. Prices are fairly steady and 
inquiries for the earlier months of the spring season are 
fair. Box factories are doing a fair business, but upper 











grades are slow. Very little pattern lumber is moving; 
the foundries seem to have plenty of material for im- 
mediate wants, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A steady increase in buying and 
in inquiries which promise good business in the near 
future is reported by the local wholesalers and mill sales- 
men. While the volume of trade has not approached 
great proportions yet, or given any cause to be jubilant, 
it looks like a healthy increase and promises a normal, 
spring business later on. No heavy run of orders from 
line yards is expected before next month, on account of 
the tendency of the retailer to keep his stocks low, but 
the country conditions are good and as soon as spring 
buying starts there is bound to be a fair amount of whole- 
sale business. The price situation holds steady as there 
is no particular reason for a shift either way at this 
time. 


New York.—While a little new business developed last 
week there is a decided improvement in the undertone 
and the volume of inquiries is better. Stocks among yards 
are low and there is less tendency by shippers to cut 
prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has not been quite so good 
as it was at the start of the year, when there was some 
replenishing of stocks. The stormy weather has in- 
terrupted building, so that scarcely anything is doing in 
this line. Prices are about steady, being strongest in 
box lumber, in which mills hold to former quotations. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesale white pine dealers 
report a slight improvement in demand for their com- 
modity from the retail trade. The opinion is expressed by 
some wholesalers that this improvement is not so much 
an evidenee of improved business conditions as of reali- 
zation by the retailers that they can buy at low prices in 
the local market and can from there replenish the short 
items in their stocks, securing quick delivery on just 
what they want. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Changes in the white pine situation are 
very slow in affecting trade. There is little more de- 
mand but possibly a greater interest in the early spring 
and summer stock for retailers and large consumers. 
Prices appear to be holding firm. . 


See 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce market has quieted down 
during the steady succession of snow storms of the last 
fortnight. Prices are not so firm. Some mills still quote 
$24 base on frames, and some have all the orders booked 
they want and talk $25, but the bulk of the present trad- 
ing is at $23.50 Boston rate. An advance at an early 
date is strongly indicated. Random spruce prices show 
little change, the scarcity of some sizes aiding in main- 
taining quotations. This week 2x3 sold at $21 to $21.50; 
2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22.50; 2x10, 
$23.50 to $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. Boards sell slowly and 
quotations continue low. The best covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring $21, but 
there are very satisfactory boards to be had at $1 to 
50 cents less. The best matched, 10-, 12-, 14-, 1i6-foot, 
are quoted at $23. <A large buyer with good credit can 
sometimes get them at 50 cents less. All 12-foot matched 
spruce boards are offered at $1 less. 


New York.—The market still continues quiet and sales- 
men report very little in prospect for the next two or 
three weeks. There is a more substantial inclination 
that building will pick up by April 1 and as stocks are 
lower than yards ordinarily carry at this time of year 
some feeler inquiries are in the market. Very little new 
business so far has resulted, but prices continue satisfac- 
tory and it is believed when retailers find there is no 
prospect of the market getting lower they will begin to 
buy on a more liberal basis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—January sales of spruce have been 
sufficiently improved to give hope for better conditions in 
that lumber. The price situation is unchanged. It is so 
irregular and shifty that it is impossible to get much of 
a line on the real market. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Very little trading has been done up to this 
time. A number of the retailers have put in sufficient 
post stock to cover their early spring business, but others 
are known to be short and are likely to find it necessary 
to pay higher prices if they hold out much longer, as 
large sizes have been greatly reduced. Pole trade seems 
to be taking on new life, inquiries are more numerous 
and some orders are being placed. 








No Shingle 
Made Like The 


Neponset 


The Neponset Shingle has 
a heavy butt end specially 
built up. It has received the 
O. K. of leading architects 
and is being used on sub- 
stantial residences. 


EPONSET 
Shingles 


are made from the very 
same materials as our well 
known 


Paroid Roofing 


which has been tested for 
years in every climate. Any 
dealer who is making a 
specialty ‘of wooden shing- 
les should also carry the 
Neponset Shingle. 


Get our proposition. 
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BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 
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merican 
Wire 
Rope 


rope of every descrip- 


hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for logging, 
Towing  hawsers, 
mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ rig- 
Power transmission. i 
Rope for all haulage pur- 
Flattened strand rope. y 
Steel clad rope. 
< cable for aerial tramways. 


bridge cables. 


spinning rope. 


Special rope made to order 
to suit any purpose. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Denver. 
1.$. Steel Products Co., 
Coast Representative: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Worcester, Cleveland, 
Export Representative: 
New York. Pacific 
U.S. Steel Products 




















YOUR STEEP 
OGGING SAFE 


and go after that soft 
fibred timber farther 
which you have 
heretofore had to a- 
bandon on account of 
its inaccessibility. 
down right now and 
tell us where you’re 
located and we'll tell 
you the nearest point 
in either the United 
States or Canada where 
you can see the 


Barienger 
~ Braking Device 


in operation this winter. 
45% grades with loads of 30,000 Ibs. 
down descents of 2000 feet 
i one man _ operating 
brake. Can be mounted on 
wheels for summer logging. 




















Illustrated Catalog shows 
method of operation. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 








Warren /:¢-moam Kole) & Grom 


Sole Manutacturers of the Famous 


.§ Sager Patent Axes 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Reports of an impending shortage 
in posts have led to considerable inquiry and some buy- 
ing, but otherwise the market is quiet. Prospects for 
pole business are concerning the producers especially, as 
everybody is long on poles. On account of the easier 
financial situation it is hoped that the telephone and 
telegraph people will do considerably more construction 
this season than last. The winter has been favorable to 
logging but with the restricted number of camps operat- 
ing the output is going to be less than half the normal. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Hardwood manufacturers have not recovered 
from conditions which have affected other divisions of 
the lumber trade; however, during the last few days there 
seems to have been a little improvement. <A few fair- 
sized orders have been placed and, while some of the 
lumber was sold at prices that were undoubtedly too low, 
strength has been injected into some of the items. Plain 
red oak is firmer than for sevtral months. The feature 
of the market is the fact that large buyers are sending 
out more inquiries for stock and it is firmly expected that 
the season’s business will demand large quantities of all 
grades of hardwoods. Conditions are undoubtedly firmer 
and on a more substantial basis and wholesalers are. find- 
ing out that while stocks in the North and South are 
well rounded out, there are excessive surpluses and they 
expect a demand a little later large enough to take care 
of present accumulations. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—There is little stirring in the way 
of active buying in the twin cities and what there is 
comes mainly from furniture and implement concerns. 
General hardwood trade has hardiy opened up since the 
holidays. Prices are low, according to wholesalers here, 


and should be advanced within the next three months. 
The main weakness noted is in low grade boards, whicn 
have moved very little since the first of the year. Other- 


wise no material change is seen in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Delay in selling bonds still affects 
the trade in materials for big jobs, especially bridges, but 
the factories are a little more active each week in their 
inquiries for stock. They are willing to pay better prices 
than they offered a month ago, but find that dry stock 
is almost an unknown quantity at the mills. Yard stock 
is in weak demand although there has been no falling off 
in prices. Industrial concerns show more interest each 
week in laying in supplies of box shooks, but it is a little 
too early yet for an active trade in that line. Oak floor- 
ing has been very dull the last few weeks. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The situation begins to look better than 
it did and while the present weather is not at all suit- 
able for the handling of lumber a general increase in buy- 
ing is noticeable and numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived. The railroads have been doing more buying of 
ear stock than they did and the prospects are that they 
will continue. Prices on gum have an upward tendency 
and the oaks show more strength 


New Orleans, La.—On the export side, hardwood trade 
is very light, due to exorbitant rates which virtually 
prohibit shipments to some of the European ports. In- 
terior demand, by local accounts, remains about what it 
was, no material change being noted in character, volume 
or price. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Business in southern 
been reasonably active since February 1. 
increasing and some dealers say 
orders than heretofore. Low grade cottonwood and gum 
are the most active and ready sellers. Demand is good 
for the higher grades of plain and quartered oak, for all 
grades in cypress above shops and for ash and sap gum 
in the better grades. Red gum is rather quiet. Lumber 
interests believe that, with anything like the expansion 
in demand now expected, higher prices will rule and a 
good profit will be made by holding desirable stocks 
until the market improves. 


hardwoods has 
Inquiries are 
they are booking more 


Louisville, Ky.—The hardwood 
quiet, no marked changes in quotations having been 
recorded the last week. The shortage of certain lines of 
stock, notably thick oak and ash, is becoming more pro- 
nounced, however, and it seems certain that premium 
prices will be realized on a great many kinds of hard- 
wood lumber, and that only staples which have been in 
excess supply for some time will fail to advance. Even 
plain white oak, however, is moving up, the relative 
shortage of this material, as compared with the supply of 
plain red oak, being responsible for the advances. The 
general consuming situation looks better. Though fur- 
niture manufacturers report current business rather slow, 
prospects for spring are more encouraging. Easier money 
conditions point to more active building operations and the 


market remains fairly 


railroads have been buying more freely. Wagon and 
other vehicle manufacturers, especially those who have 
profited from war business, have been buying special 


stock in quantity, and this has given considerable stimu- 
lation to the local market. 





New York.—A better inquiry has developed in the hard- 
wood market and stocks are a little more than holding 
their own. 3usiness is far from satisfactory and while 
the undertone is better there is nothing whatever to 
brag about so far as actual business is concerned. Stocks 
are still freely offered and quotations indicate some eager- 
ness to land whatever business can be obtained from 
immediate shipment at the cutting market price. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The trade has shown little change late- 
ly, being on a 


restricted basis, with no buying ahead of 
any account. The best grades of oak are reported to be 
in rather better demand than most other lines, but there 
is a general lack of briskness to business. Maple is sell- 
ing about as well as most woods. 





Baltimore, Md.—Orders for hardwoods are not yet as 
numerous as could be wished, but a somewhat better tone 
is believed to prevail. Buyers manifest a greater will- 
ingness to listen to salesmen, and orders are coming in 
somewhat more freely, though small in quantity. Rail- 
roads so far have shown no pronounced disposition to 
resume buying in such volume as would suggest easy cir- 
cumstances, and the export situation also offers much 
that tends to hold back recovery. But the checks upon 
the foreign trade have had the benefit of stiffening prices, 
and it does not seem likely that the foreign movement 
can be long arrested. Low grades of chestnut are very 





quiet, but the better grades of oak and other 
to command increasing attention. 


woods seen) 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Because of the slack move 
ment of hardwoods dealers declare that consumers ar: 
apparently holding off buying ahead to any extent unti! 
business conditions are sufficiently steady and reassurin: 
to make it advisable for them to proceed on a more ex 
tensive basis than has prevailed the greater part of th: 
winter. Some ordering is being done right along but 
the amount of stock taken is indicative of the disposi 
tion of the buyers not to take much chance with marke 
conditions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and improvement is 


There is a strong tone to the market 

noted in every direction. The fre- 
quency of orders is the best sign of increasing consump 
tion at factory points and dealers say that within an- 
other thirty days or so there will be a marked improve- 
ment in the hardwood industry. Plain oak is selling 
better than for many weeks, call for high grades being 
best. There is also much improvement in the move 
ment of quartered oak. Poplar is going better but not in 
the same proportion as the oaks. Cottonwood, except in 
low grades, is still on the slow list. Dealers say red gum 
is in slightly better request and that sap gum is mov- 
ing as well as can be expected. Ash sells readily, the 
stock thicker than inch moving best. Chestnut is. still 
on the slow list. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hardwoods has been 
for the time of year. Buying is about equally 
between factories and yardmen. Prices are 


fair 
divided 
rather steady 


at the levels which have prevailed for some time. Quar- 
tered oak is in fair demand at the following prices: Firsts 
and seconds, $78; No. 1 common, $47. Plain oak prices 


are: first and seconds, $54; No. 1 
common, $23; No. 38 common, $15. 
demand at the following quotations: 
$47; No. 1 common, $31; sound 
little dull. 3asswood is in fair 
woods are unchanged. 


common, $35; No, 2 
Chestnut is in fair 
firsts and seconds, 
wormy, $18.50. Ash is a 
demand and other hard- 


Boston, Mass. 
ber is of a very 


The current business in 
restricted character, 
merchants, while others report they find the demand 
quiet but far from stagnant. The real fact is that the 
present call is spotty. The experiences of the last half- 
year discourage most retail yardmen from anticipating 
their requirements very far ahead, and it is too early for 
the spring building boom. The present range of prices 


hardwood lum- 
according to some 


shows very little change from the level of the last few 
weeks. Inch maple, 1s and 2s, sold this week at $38 to 


$41; plain 
brown ash, 
to $56. 


oak, $55 to 
£61 to $64: 


$60; quartered 
basswood, $43 


oak, $85 to $89; 


to 345: red birch, $54 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tively they are 
Industrial activity 
impression on the 


Good hardwoods are dull, though rela- 
moving better than the low grades. 
has not been sufficient to make much 
heavy production of low grade ma- 
terial as yet. Lumbermen say they are getting more 
inquiries in this larger trade, however, and look for 
improvement shortly. Prices are low. 


Ashland, Ky.—The oak market is “spotty,’”’ inquiry 
orders dragging along in about the same groove as during 
the last few months. Railroad orders are probably more 
in evidence than usual but the general dry lumber mar- 
ket is considered quiet. Prices are easy. 


and 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—-A fair amount of 
spring shipments, both local 
but thus far no orders of 
up. Prices are 





inquiries is coming in for 
and eastern requirement, 
importance have stirred things 
no weaker but neither are they any firmer. 
New York.—Very little change in the, hemlock market 
is reported. Inquiries are a little more numerous but 
the tendency is still strong to hold off to the last minute 
Supplies among the outlying yards are badly broken and 
any improvement in the building situation will put con- 


siderable snap in the market. For immediate ship- 
ment buyers control the price situation. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much stock is being sold, owing 


to the wintry weather, which has to a large extent cut off 
building work. It is doing as well as any competitive 
wood and there is a good amount of firmness to prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Inquiries made 
facturing points for stock for delivery by vessel from 
Michigan points this spring have shown that producers 
expect to get a better price for stock than formerly. Not 
much ordering has been done at the mills, as whole- 
salers are carrying better assortments than usual at 
this time of year. They say it will require a consider- 
able increase in demand before lumber will be purchased 
for replenishing purposes. Advances on southern pine 
have stimulated quotations on yard supplies. 


at the manu- 





Boston, Mass.—-Hemlock lumber is dull but the slightly 
better tone of quotations noted the last week or two has 
been maintained. This fact is commonly accredited to 
the better prices being obtained for southern roofers. The 
mills sawing eastern hemlock at less than $22 for good 
clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-foot lengths, are not very 
numerous, although there are still plenty of satisfactory 
boards of this grade offered at $21 and less being taken 
for northern hemlock boards from buyers who have not 
the reputation of asking for extensions of credit. There 
is some inquiry for No. 1 Pennsylvania hemlock boards at 
$24 to $25. The demand for hemlock dimension is ex- 
tremely limited. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—-With the exception of one or two chief 
producers of hemlock, the disposition is to hold back on 
any important sales for forward delivery. Prices are cut 
deeply here and there, and to avoid glutting the mar- 
ket most of the mills are cutting spruce or other timber 
and letting hemlock alone for a more favorable condi- 
tion. The market is nominally within $2 of the full list 
but there have been reductions in prices $1 and more from 
this low point. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The hemleck market in central Ohio 
territory is quiet, weakness characterizes prices and_the 
demand is not steady. Some buying is being done by re- 
tailers who expect a better demand when the spring 
season opens. 
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POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Although trade is not active the expectation 
is that spring buying will begin before long, as stocks in 
‘consumers’ hands are not large. Firsts and seconds are 
firm and a little more strength is shown in the lower 
rrades. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—In most grades of poplar there is next 
to nothing doing and prices are reported to be somewhat 
weak, 3Zuyers are holding off as much as possible, ex- 
pecting to enter the market, however, within a short 


time. The low grades hold strong and are in compara- 
tively good demand from the box factories and other 
users. 

Baltimore, Md.—Stocks have been going forward in 


considerable volume of late, and while the immediate out- 
look is clouded by the heavy advances in the ocean 
freight rates and by the actual embargo decreed in 
some directions, even these developments have not over- 
come the feeling of encouragement experienced by the 
members of the trade. Production is greatly curtailed, 
and available stocks, while sufficient to meet current 
needs, do not exceed very moderate proportions. The 
domestic inquiry has not yet reached the point where 
the buyers seem to feel sure of the future, and as a re- 


sult more or less conservatism in the placing of orders 
is manifested. From indications, however, it will not 
be long before a material quickening in the movement 


takes place. 


Boston, Mass.—In comparison with the interest mani- 
fested this week in some other sorts of lumber the de- 
mand for poplar is fairly encouraging. For some of the 
low grades low prices are being taken and the range is 
so uncertain that it is not practical to mention quotations. 
But for the choice yellow poplar firsts and seconds quota- 
tions are rather firm. For inch $60 to $61 is asked suc- 
cessfully. There is some poplar of this grade not quite so 
choice offered down to $56 and even $55. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wholesalers say there is just a little 
better request for the better grades of poplar and that 
the most encouraging feature is the independence main- 
tained at mill points as to the prices, they being firmly 
maintained. Demand for the low grades is increasing. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The poplar market is fairly’ steady. 
Dealers are buying in limited quantities. Dealers’ stocks 
are light and there is no disposition to increase them at 
present. Prices at the Ohio River are: firsts and seconds, 


$54: No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 common, $22; No. 3 com- 
mon, $18. 


Ashland, Ky.—Inquiry for poplar in all grades is more 
pronounced and some fair sized orders are being placed 
for prompt shipment. The approach of the building sea- 








son will naturally improve the demand for planing mill 
stock Prices are firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 
Chicago.Demand appears to be about the same for 


these woods as during last week. There is a fair amount 
of business and prospects are improving. The curtail- 
ment of output on the Pacific coast has stimulated trade 
somewhat, but still prices are altogether too soft. 


Portland, Ore.—It is rumored that France is in the mar- 
ket for large quantities of fir. but no definite evidence 
to this effect has been noticed here. Rail business has 
shown a slight improvement the list week and some 
Oriental business has been placed. Fir logs have not 
advanced in price but the market is firmer than for some 
time. Red cedar iogs are very on the Columbia 
River and command $12. 


scarce 


about stationary 
Millmen are de- 
in order that 


Prices for fir remain 
although some items have advanced. 
termined to maintain present quotations 
they may run their plants without loss. Fir silo stock 
is in good demand and prices on this item have ad- 
vanced. Owing to broken stocks cedar siding is a shade 
stiffer. Export inquiry has fallen off slightly and ton- 
nage rates are still higher than the trade is willing to 
pay. <A few of the logging camps have opened but owing 
to the light demand for lumber no general attempt will 
be made by the loggers to operate. Fir logs are quoted on 
Puget Sound at $5.50, $8 and $11. Cedar logs are held 
at about $11 and $12. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market shows no betterment. 
Demand is merely fair and prices no stronger. Cutting 
orders are perhaps a little freer—some say so and some 
say not. With a continued large idle capacity demand is 
not yet up to output. Dimension remains one of the 
stronsest items on the list. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Inquiry continues to improve slowly, 
but the demand still is light. Orders, however, keep pace 
pretty well with the production as the mills are reluc- 
tant to resume cutting at the present price and compara- 
tively little fir is being manufactured. Some fair-sized 
railway offerings are in evidence and the larger lineyards 
have taken a goodly amount of stock. The mills are not 
eager for dimension orders. Dimension, small timbers, 
drop siding and 4-inch and 6-inch slash grain flooring 
are the strongest items on the list. They are selling from 
50 cents to $1 higher than two weeks ago. Red cedar sid- 
ing is still very stiff although the demand is light. The 
mills are quoting $3 and $3.50 off the list. Inquiry for 
spruce siding, finish and factory stock is improving some- 
what. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Western pine shop lumber is gradually gain- 
ing in popularity and the outlook for the coming year is 
fair, according to wholesalers and mill representatives. 
California pines are already established and have a large 
following. Factories at present, however, do not show a 
disposition to buy much lumber, but will probably be 
ready for the new cut when it shall be in shipping con- 
dition. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks at,the Idaho white pine mills 
are badly depleted and few of the mills are able to fill 
mixed orders specifying No. 2 and Na. 3 common. West- 
ern pine stocks, outside of the Inland Empire territory, 
not to be materially reduced and a few 


are reported 





offerings below the current quotations have been re- 
ported recently. Although shipments still are moving 
with dispatch the general supply of No. 2 and No. 3 com- 
mon is comparatively scarce throughout the western pine 
field and retailers who try to place orders later may find 
difficulty in getting the stock. A satisfactory volume of 
box shook demand from the canning and preserving fac- 
tories is appearing. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—California white and sugar pine are 
reported to be down to a basis where the mills can not 
afford to make any lower quotations, and if the market 
does not improve a general shutting down is indicated. 
But it is believed by dealers that the market has reached 
its lowest level and that trade will be considerably better 
next month. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine is slow 
but fairly even. Prices, however, are more satisfactory, 
there being very little shading of quotations, due prin- 
cipally to the firm attitude of the manufacturers. The 
demand for Ottawa pine for export is picking up. Cur- 
rent quotations on carefully graded stocks of western 
white pine are: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, 
$73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, 
$103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 
barn board, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; 
No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is firm, with 
some signs of improvement in conditions in the eastern 
and foreign departments. The domestic market is un- 
changed in California, but yard stocks are not large and, 
as the mills are not increasing their output, on the 
whole, there is every probability of prices being main- 
tained. Demand for redwood ties for shipment to Eng- 
land continues and, if enough steamers can be secured, 
this business will be an important item in the 1915 trade. 
With the announcement of through rates from Eureka 
by the new all-rail route to the eastern market, which is 
to be made within a short time, an increase in ship- 
ments of dry stuff may be expected. 





Kansas City, Mo.—A fair volume of orders has been 
booked the last fifteen days. Prices are being well main- 
tained although there have been reports of cuts on 
straight cars of siding. These concessions, however, have 
been on stock that did not enjoy a reputation of being the 
best. The offshore business continues sufficient to keep 
the general market firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The shipments last week showed an in- 
crease by water, many shipments held up by the weather 
having gone forward. The rail movement shows no ma- 
terial change one way or the other, although the carriers 
are complaining of the amount of business. The agegre- 
gate amount of sales this week was less than the week 
previous, due to a falling off in one or two specific items. 
Most other items onthe list showed an increase in sales, 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.25 to $25.50; No. 2, $22 to 
$22.50; No. 3, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.35 to $14; 
4/4 edge culls and red heart, $11; 4/4 cull red heart, $7 
Six-inch box, $14.25 to $14.75; 8-inch box, $15 to $15.50: 
10-inch box, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch box, $17. Stock sizes 
culls and red heart, $2.50 to $3 a thousand less than 
box prices. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.25 to $26; box, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.50 to $29.50; box, $14.50 to 
$15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.50 to $31.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $16.25 to $17; box strips, $9.25 to $10. No. 1, 
ii-inch flooring, $24.75 to $26; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, 
$19.25 to $20.50; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.50. No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $13; No. 
4, $9. “No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.75 
to $16.25; No. 3, $14.25 to $14.75; No. 4, $9.50 to $10.50. No. 
1, }#-inch partition, $26,25 to $27; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$21.25 to $22.75. Six-inch roofers, $15 to $15.75; 8-inch, 
$16 to $16.50; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17; lath, $3; factory 
flooring, $17.50; North Carolina pine sizes, $16 to $16.50; 
4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 log run poplar, $20.25; 
4/4 log run cypress, . $20. 














New York.—With practically no new building under 
way, yards are moving cautiously in the North Carolina 
pine market. Stocks are plentiful and while roofers have 
moved up a little, supplies as a rule are large enough to 
meet the current demand. Some mills that were closed 
down have again started operation in the belief that it 
is time to get ready for better conditions in the spring. 
For immediate shipment prices are low but there is a 
better feeling all through the list. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—While trade is not as good as it usu- 
ally is at this time, it is reported to be keeping up fairly 
well and some dealers say that if sales are as good as for 
the last week or two February will make a pretty satis- 
factory showing. 


Boston, Mass.—Dealers in North Carolina pine report 
little change in the market conditions. The firmer quota- 
tions on roofers continue to be the principal feature. For 
6-inch the bottom price is now $18, and for 8-ineh, $19. 
For the wider size there are several houses that refuse 
to take further orders at less than $19.50. Demand for 
rough edge is fair. The present range for 4/4 is $29.50 to 
$30. At least one of the largest wholesale dealers is ask- 
ing $31, but there is still enough coming along to satisfy 
the current demand at the lower prices mentioned. Few 
orders are being placed for partition. For No. 1, }2x3%- 
inch, $30 to $30.50 is asked. ’ 


Baltimore, Md.—Heavy rains during a considerable part 
of the time effectively stopped many activities in which 
shortleaf pine is used: and materially narrowed the re- 


quirements. Calls for stocks experienced a contraction, 
though receipts did not exceed very moderate propor- 
tions. The wants of the boxmakers are still restricted 


and the quantity of. kiln-dried lumber which formerly 
found other markets is still larger thah regard for ade- 
quate prices would render desirable, but sellers are more 
disposed to hold out for an advance on future shipments. 
Stocks at the mills do not exceed very modest propor- 
tions. 


Yellow Strand 


Yards More Lumber at 
Less Cost Than Any Other 
Rope You Can Use, 


VEN if Yellow Strand costs twice as 

much as any other rope it would still 

be the cheapest. It would be cheapest 

because it is the strongest and most dur- 

able wire rope ever made for logging pur- 
poses. 


You'll be glad to know, though, tnat 
Yellow Strand costs no more than other 
wire ropes that claim to be ‘just as good.” 


If you want “‘evidence’’, just say the 
word. We can literally swamp you with 
letters from prominent ]umbermen in every 
section of the country attesting to the 
superiority of Yellow Strand. 


Write us at once. Ask for copy of 


catalog No. 70. 


FREE Our illustrated monthly magazine— 
——THE YELLOW STRAND—free for a 
year to i 


rope users. Write for it. 


Agents Everywhere. 





Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
WORKS: ST. LOUIS AND SEATTLE. 


New York Seattle 














A Commissary Special 


made for men engaged in rough work—lumbering, 
farming, mining, irrigation, R. R. trackmen, pack- 
ing house, surveying, quarrying,etc. Just the shoe to 
individualize your store with the 
men who want big values for there 
is practically no wear out to our 


Aluminum 
Sole Shoe 


The rocker bar on the sole makes 
walking easy and the shoe is rust 
proof, water proof, cold proof, 
light and comfortable. In every 
way the ideal shoe for water, mud, 
slush, snow, briers or bro- 
ken glass. They sell on 
sight and every wearer is 
vA : an advertisement for you. 
Our Booklet ‘Aluminum The Sole of Health”’ will 


show you many reasons why you should handle 
Tell us to send it to you—show it 


these shoes in your store. 
to some of your regular customers and take a few orders on 


trial, It will pay. 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
200 Sixteenth St., RACINE, WIS. 
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LIDGERWOOD 





SKIDDERS 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 





OAK FLOORING 


Polished 














57 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Yard stock demand has registered some im- 
provement. It has picked up considerably in the last 
week and wholesalers are more hopeful for the future. 
While there is still the same diversity of opinion regard- 
ing prices, it is evident that the tendency is toward 
higher levels and nearly all manufacturers are demand- 
ing better prices for items in active call. Transit cars 
are a little more numerous than heretofore, but there is 
no accumulation of them so far. The large local yards 
are fairly well stocked and are therefore in a position to 
handle the building business when it arrives. 


Kansas City, Mo.—This has been a dull week in de- 
mand for yard stock. Country yards are figuring a good 
many houses and barn bills, but are sending out no 
lumber and the city yards also find trade quiet because of 
the bad weather. But in spite of the light demand the 
market is holding its own. Dimension is especially firm. 
No. 2 boards are not quite so strong, but 6-inch No. 2 
fencing appears to be a little stronger. Finish of all 
kinds is in very poor demand. The bad weather, how- 
ever, has extended to the mill country with the result 
that shipping has been impossible much of the time the 
last thirty days and the output of the mills also has been 
very much curtailed so that the manufacturers are not 
in any rush to sell stock. A few instances of attractive 
prices have been reported, but they have been for com- 
paratively small accounts and have been quickly with- 
drawn. Timber and car material inquiries continue to 
be active and that fact has proved to be the salvation 
of the market. One big southern pine manufacturing 
firm reports that it booked more timber orders in Janu- 
ary than in any one month in the last five years and 
the demand is being very well maintained. The car 
shops and railroads still are looking for stock. All re- 
ports from the salesmen indicate that the spring trade 
is going to be better than it was a year ago because 
of the prosperous conditions in the country. 





St. Louis, Mo.—While manufacturers and wholesale 


dealers report a very satisfactory volume of buying the * 


last week cold, disagreeable weather and the lumber con- 
ventions have interfered with any great amount of buy- 
ing. Yard stock trade has been quiet and few orders 
have come in from that source. The railroads have been 
coming into the market pretty steadily but they have 
not been buying heavily. Manufacturers are not inclined 
to book much new business as prices have not shown 
any marked increase except on dimension. 


New Orleans, La.—Dimension continues in brisk call 
and by some accounts there is improved demand for 
timbers and railway stock. But the buying is still on 
the conservative scale, with exports held down by high 
transport charges and lack of bottoms. Here and there 
reports are heard of the resumption of operations by mills 
shut down last fall but some of the manufacturers whose 
plants are down state that they will not resume until 
the market shows material improvement. 


Baltimore, Md.—The longleaf pine manufacturers are 
in many instances holding down on the production, and 
numerous plants have not yet resumed since the holiday 
shut down, while others are running on reduced time. 
The offerings at the mills, therefore, are not large, and 
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in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. 


A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro 


possesses ail of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years to come 


in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘“GOLDSBORO N. C. PINE.” 
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frequently it is even difficult to place an order of co 
siderable size. Manufacturers generally hold out for a 
vances in prices, the range of values at producing poin: ; 
being on the whole higher than in the distributive ma; 
kets, where competition seems to assert itself more a 
gressively than among the millmen. The situation is m 
without encouraging features, variations in the quot 
tions being smaller and steadier, even though the expx 
business continues unsatisfactory, high ocean freig 
rates combining with obstacles in the way of maki: 
shipment to hold the movement down to very narrow pr 
portions. 


Boston, Mass.-—-Yellow pine is moving slowly. There | 
some improvement over the dullness of the early winte: 
but there is room for more. Some retailers say th: 
would be ready to place orders for their spring requir: 
ments if they could obtain a better command of thei 
assets. The outlook for dimension timber is promisin: 
Demand for boards is developing slowly. Quotation 
on the low grades are firmer. For 1x6 No. 2 common to 
day’s bottom price is $18. While partition is selling righ 
along here the apparent intention of several manufactur 
ers to reduce their stocks has weakened prices. Th 
range on B and better %/3%4%-inch is now $25.50 to $27 
Flooring prices are steadier. Edge grain A _ sold thi 
week at $38 to $41; B, $35 to $37; C, $26 to $30; flat grai: 
B and better, $25.50 to $26. 





New York.—Domestic orders continue light and ther: 
is considerable encouragement in the reports of bette: 
foreign buying. Wholesalers regard the inquiry for Janu- 
ary as encouraging but there is still plenty of stock avail 
able at low prices. Until the general situation has de- 
veloped more substantially little permanent improvement 
in the longleaf pine market is looked for. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows no additional amount 
of activity so far as new business is concerned, but re- 
tailers are beginning to consider purchases for spring and 
are making inquiries for deliveries within the next few 
weeks. Railroad buying is still on a small scale, being 
no greater than several months ago. The range of 
prices shows little change, but there is greater firmness to 
dimension stock and some mills are asking more for it. 
Flooring is unchanged, with No. 1 common at $21 to $22 
and No. 2 common at $14.50 to $15. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Trade is very quiet, retailers being 
cautious buyers and taking only what are considered 
snaps and placing very little business for shipment direct 
from mills. Wholesalers say from all indications they 
are on the eve of very prosperous times. They claim 
that none of the yards are any too well supplied with 
stock and that when the demand comes there will of 
necessity be lots of buying by the retailer. Prices are 
very firm and advances are confidently looked for as soon 
as stock begins to move freely. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—There appears to be some uncertainty 
regarding a considerable portion of the yellow pine list, 
though board stock is generally holding to its ad- 
vanced price. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Mixed car trade continues in fair 
volume with inquiries brisk. ‘The bookings are perhaps 
a shade better than seven days ago, but the increase is 
not particularly marked. Cypress crossties are meeting 
good demand. Prices are reported steady, with produc- 
tion still on the December basis, several of the mills 
running only part time. Trade comment is cheerful and 
a more active call is predicted during the next few 
weeks. 


Chicago.—Requirements are limited but the market is 
steady. Prospects are better for the spring, owing to 
the low volume of stocks at consuming points. The call 
is fairly well distributed along the list, although some 
claim that the upper grade stock is in favor of the move- 
ment of lowers. Prices are said to be well maintained. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A steady volume of small order busi- 
ness has been reported in cypress but disagreeable 
weather conditions the last week have caused a lull in 
the demand. There should be a betterment in trade 
very soon, however, as conditions are beginning to look 
brighter. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-Trade in yard stock is seasonable 
and is better than it was last month. The factories are 
not buying much yet, but inquiries are coming in more 
frequently and the dealers are looking for at least a 
normal trade. Prices throughout the list are very firm. 
The mill stocks are in good shape, but the manufac- 
turers are in no rush to get business. 


New York.—The cypress demand continues unchanged. 
January was a dull month and there is little reason to 
expect that February will be much better. Inquiry has 
improved but buying is still confined to small lots and 
practically at buyers’ prices. Wholesalers are beginning 
to look for inquiries from their customers who buy in 
larger lots and February is the month that usually 
brings some activity in this respect. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress continues quiet and 
prices are reasonably steady. Retail stocks quite gener- 
ally are very light and it would require but little im- 
provement of building operations to start a buying move- 
ment. For the present buyers confine their purchases to 
mixed car lots to keep them going from day to day. 
Inch cypress 1s and 2s sold this week at $44.50 to $46; 
5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to 
$60. No. 1 shop, 4/4, sold at $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $34 to 
$36; 8/2, $36.25 to $37.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the contractors either having no 
work in hand or with operations interfered with by the 
heavy rains and other weather drawbacks, the needs in 
this direction were necessarily small, and there is too 
much uncertainty for the present about climatic condi- 
tions to encourage expectations that the needs of the 
builders will presently assume impressive proportions. As 
a consequence the yards are very conservative in the 
placing of orders and the competition continues more 
active than is conducive t6 adequate returns. The out- 
look, however, is not discouraging, and the expectations 
are that normal demand will come before long. A gradual 
steadying of the quotations is taking place and the feel- 
ing of confidence in the future is on the increase. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress shows improvement both as 
1o yard sales and the planing mills. The latter are 
y far the best buyers ag they are busy getting out mill- 
vork for the expected spring business. Demand is good 
lso for low grades from the box makers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The cypress demand is holding up 
ery well for the time of year. Rural dealers are buying 
etter now and prices are firm at former levels. Conces- 
sions off the list are unchanged from the previous week. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are not any firmer and 
demand shows but little improvement; neither is there 
any special change in the white cedar situation. Lath 
ire none too plentiful. Prices are steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Orders are coming in slowly and 
generally for single cars. They are taken care of largely 
from transit cars, which are not abundant but quite 
enough to fill the demand. Prices show a little strength 
and range from $1.40 for stars to $1.70 for clears. No 
real spring activity is looked for within a month or six 
weeks. . 





Seattle, Wash.—There has been no increase in the de- 
mand for shingles the last week. Some of the mills 
have curtailed their capacity further and as a result prices 
remain stationary. They still are quoted at $1.40 for 
stars and $1.65 to $1.70 for clears. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle demand continues 
light and the market unstable. Prices rule the same as 
last week. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The situation still is rather unsatis- 
factory. Demand is at a very low ebb and nothing in 
the present conditions indicates an immediate improve- 
ment as building that would call for shingles is at an 
absolute standstill. More shingles are being manufac- 
tured than are being shipped. Prices quoted are the 
same as last week, $1.40, Coast basis, for extra stars and 
$1.70, Coast basis, for extra clears. Cypress lath are 
being snapped up by the buyers as fast as they appear 
and there still is not enough to go around. Southern 
pine lath are in very light demand, but prices have not 
changed. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath sell readily and there 
is frequently call for straight cars. Most if not all the 
mills in this territory are selling in mixed cars only. 
Cypress shingles are in quiet request, though orders 
have shown a slight increase within the week. No 
change of quotations is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market is in an uncertain 


state, due to the crusade against wooden roofs. White 
cedar extras are offered at $3.35 to $3.40: clears, $2.80 
to $2.99. and second clears, $2.50 to $2.65. Red cedar 


shingle prices are erratic. Some choice extras are selling 
in limited quantities up to $38.65, and other brands are 
quoted at 30 cents and more cheaper, but these are usu- 
ally Panama Canal shipments. Demand for lath is dull, 
but manufacturers have very firm ideas about prices. 
Some are quoting $4.25 for 1%-inch. They say so many 
spruce mills are sawing 3-inch deals for the British mar- 
ket there will be an actual shortage of the wide lath 
when the demand picks up, since mills sawing deal do 
not turn out anything wider than 1%-inch lath. There are 
enough 1%-inch lath coming along this week to satisfy 
the current demand at $4.10 to $4.15, but the tendency 
will probably be toward firmer prices. For 1%4-inch lath 
the demand is quiet and the price $3.70 to $3.80. Call for 
furring is barely seasonable. For 2-inch the range is 
$21.50 to $22. Because of their scarcity spruce clap- 
boards are as firm as ever, although the demand is slack. 
Extras bring $52 to $54; 
$48 to $50. The best red cedars are offered at $17 to $18 
a thousand feet. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers express a little more 
interest in the market than formerly, claiming that con- 
ditions have shown an improvement in the matter of 
demand and prices for Coast products. The advance in 
quotations has been slight and is not attributed so much 
to demand as it is to the growing scarcity of the prod- 
uct, occasioned by the shutting down of the inills on 
the Coast. Lath are not in as good demand as they 
were earlier in the winter but prices are firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market is inactive and all 
retailers are waiting until they are obliged to have new 
stock before placing orders. Prices show little change, 
but are fairly firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—No improvement in the shingle situa- 
tion can be looked for until spring building activities 
begin. Retailers are not inclined to buy before demand 
requires it although wholesalers say there are bound to 
be rapid advances should active consumption begin and 
they are urging the retailer to purchase early. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle demand in Columbus ter- 
ritory is quiet, as can be expected for the time of year. 
Dealers’ stocks are apparently sufficient for the present 
and they are going slow in placing orders. Prices are 
unsteady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Slight changes- only are noted in both tight 
and slack barrel stock and the poor demand for barrels 
has caused many coopers handling pork barrels and 
tierces to reduce their output still further. The rigid 
inspection of staves is rapidly disgusting the shippers, 
who looked for a good demand with the new year and 
trade that would pay for carrying stocks. All are disap- 
pointed for the largest cooperage concerns are entirely 
out of the market. Hog receipts have averaged fair but 
a large proportion of pork and lard has been shipped in 
boxes and tank cars. Eastern coopers are getting almost 
no orders for oil barrels, which usually sustain the mar- 
ket at the end of the packing season. Prospects now ap- 
pear no better than in the past. Circled oil heading is 


offered at lower prices, but rarely results in a sale, for 
the customer has received lower oifers from manufac- 
turers who are financially hard pressed and permit the 
The beer and whisky cooperage 


buyer to name the price. 





clears, $50 to $52; second clears. ' 


trade is even worse than pork and oil; not enough beer 
staves are sold to establish a market. A large quantity 
of beer goes out in bottles, also in steel barrels. The 
high price of wheat and large foreign demand for flour 
in sacks prevent the mills from buying flour barrels, 
staves or heading. Hickory flour staves are hard to sell, 
while there is some demand for hickory box straps at 
$11 to $12 a thousand. Ash stock for butter tubs is being 
offered at low prices, but the country trade is slow to 
buy. No. 2, 28% and 30-inch staves can not be sold and 
will have to be carried until next fall, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 


ae ape 20% teks Michigan elm flour staves, 
M 





et’ 
_ 2, Mei: inch elm staves, net MN 
No. 1, ue inch kiln dried id heading, ~ 
pee 
- a IT inch gum heading, per set, 


5.50 


.07% to .08 
nomi- 


Tee yar eT eee ee Pe ee No demand 


No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... 

M. R., 30-inch gum staves.............00. 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per } 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 









Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M . 8.00 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, ee Bee .30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... .60 
TSR-FOURG MOOD WETTED ccc ccscccecctceces .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............ .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop bz 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels .45 
Half berrela, G@ReeP ..cccccscsccccscce .87 to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.... -. 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 
White GGk. Of) STAVGR, DOT Mi. .s ccwcvevcces 29.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, of] staves, Per M.....ccscccccccce S 27.00 to 28.00 
By h a err err re rere Trey ee No sommand 
a ME OOM oc.c.nc 6 opted csincceeees as 11.00 to 

TA CI Faceted cess Codie ter eieeteseteenens 1.20 to 
it en oS eer rere ee .90 to 
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automobile sales have not only been brisk 
precedented figures. 

The effects of advertising have been j 
Rankin. Such leading manufacturers as 
Schaffner & Marx, Armour, etc., find that 
year in comparison with that of competi 
products without advertising. y 

Continuing, Mr. Rankin says: 

‘*T don’t wish to be understood as making the 
claim that advertising is a sure cure for hard 
times, or a guarantee against failure in business, 
but I do contend that advertising is the business 
man’s best insurance against loss, and I want to 
make it very clear that the contraction in the sales 
of products which are largely advertised in the 
newspapers and magazines is hardly perceptible in 
dull times, whereas the sales of unadvertised prod- 
ucts fall off from one-third to one-half or more 
during periods of depression. 

* * * 

‘“‘One of the greatest things about advertising 
is its moral effect, and this is a feature that is 
overlooked by the producer who does not adver- 
tise. The big sales of automobiles today are not 
due solely to the advertising that was done yes- 
terday or last week. In a large measure they may 
be attributed to the advertising of last year and 
the year before last. Do not misunderstand me. 
I have no intention to minimize the effects of to- 
day’s advertising upon the sales of today or to- 
morrow. The advertising that is done now is 
helping on every sale that is made—helping in no 
small or uncertain way. 

‘*But the advertisement which is published to- 
day is doing something in addition to adding to 
the volume of today’s sales. It is helping to 
make the sales of next year and the year after. 
It is building prestige, establishing confidence, and 
gathering momentum for the future. 

‘As Mr. G. Ed. Smith, president of the Royal 
Typewriter Company, said to me the other day: 
‘We must advertise to the girl in the high school, 
or the business college, because in two or three 
years she will be choosing the typewriter she pre- 
fers to use.’ 

* * * 

‘‘So it is with automobiles. Many of the 
people who are buying cars now are merely ful- 
filling the desires that were created by the adver- 
tisements they read two, three or five years ago. 
Advertising is sometimes more than the mere use 














Advertising Increases and Protects Business. 


Commenting on the surprising manner in which automobile sales have increased, 
even while business in many other lines has been at a stand-still, W. H. Rankin, vice 
president of the Mahin Advertising Company, makes some pungent remarks on the 
tremendous power of advertising in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink. 

He points out that automobile manufacturers have been advertising persistently 
and consistently during the past several years, 
year having been nearly double that of the preceding year, with the result that 


their aggregate appropriation each 
but, in many cases, have increased to un- 


ust as noticeable in other lines, says Mr. 
Colgate, Welch, National Biscuit, Hart, 
their business has suffered little the past 
ng companies who endeavor to sell their 


of printers’ ink. It creates desire, it inspires con- 
fidence, and by increasing and developing business, 
it becomes one of the most potent influences for 
good in our whole scheme of civilization. 

‘«The wise manufacturer regards advertising as 
a necessity. He knows that through advertising 
alone he can induce the consumer to demand his 
products when times are good, and he knows also 
that advertising is the best insurance against loss 
in periods of commercial stagnation. Because of 
the momentum, the advertising he did two or three 
years ago has helped many a producer to keep 
his plant in operation during the past few months. 

‘*Men who are broad enough to recognize this 
cumulative effect of persistent, intelligent adver- 
tising do not become panicky whenever there hap- 
pens to be a slump in the stock market or a new 
revolution in Mexico. Instead of hastening to can- 
cel their advertising every time there is a flurry 
of any kind, they go right ahead, knowing that the 
advertising they do is their best guarantee against 
depression in their own lines. Those who are 
most successful support the market by increasing 
their advertising, instead of cutting it down, when 
unfavorable conditions threaten. 

‘*The advertising of automobile tires and auto- 
mobile accessories during the past two or three 
years has in a very large degree been the cause of 
the big sales that have continued in those lines 
through the recent months, when the sales of un- 
advertised products fell off to an alarming extent 
and in many cases practically ceased. 

‘‘Strange to say, toc, the big advertising of 
the leading ten automobile advertisers has helped 
the entire industry—even those that did not ad- 
vertise. Competition in advertising is a good 
thing and you will find the industries which have 
a half a dozen big advertisers, such as in auto- 
mobile tires, clothing, smoking tobacco, cigarettes 
—you will find trade and sales conditions in those 
particular lines in far more healthy condition than 
in other lines that do not advertise or which has 
only one or two good advertisers.’’ 


‘ 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 
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CHICAGO & CARTERVILLE 
COAL COMPANY, 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO 


Exclusive miners and shipper of Hickory Hill 
Coal. Mines at Herrin, Ill., on Illinois Central; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Missouri 
Pacific Railroads. 


Daily capacity, 5,000 tons dry screened and washed. 




























0. S. RICHARDSON COAL 
COMPANY, 


203 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 
Shippers of 
Celebrated Rescreened, Susquehanna Anthracite. 


\ Yellow Jacket, Lump and Egg. 
|New River Lump and Egg. 


AGENTS - 















Eldorado Coal and Mining Co. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO. 
PRODUCERS OF 


HARRISBURG GOAL 


All Standard Sizes. 





| We Guarantee Every Car. 


Harrisburgh: 








Eastern coal is in fair demand 
Anthracite 
during 


stocks show 
last week. 


near future 








about the same 
Steam coal has not 
as in last week, while the demand for screenings has 


part of the time, demand should be stimulated 


Current Quotations. 





W | Lump Te *. 150 to 1.75 1.05 
asson oa ompany Egg and No. 1 nut 1.40 to 1.60 
No. 2 nut 1.35 to 1.40 
Producers of the Famous Mine run 1.10 to 1.20 
Screenings .70 to 80 
Springfield: > 
Lump and egg 1.40 to 1.50 82 
Steam 110to 1.20 
‘‘More Heat—Less Waste’”’ eine cas ss 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
835 Old Colony Bidg. 4-inch lump 1.70 87 
Mines at y &. Mine run : 1.15 
Harrisburg, lll. CHICAGO, ILL. Brazil block—lower vein 2. Bh 
Screenings on 
Pocahontas & New River 
Lump and egg. 1.75 to 2.00 2.05 
Live Topics About the) 8" vw... ee ie 
Pp West Virginia splint 1.50 to 1.90 
Cc } T 1 Hocking: 1.50 to 1.60 1.65 
Oo ra e. East Kentucky 
i : Block 1L75to 2.00 1.90 
The market for the last week has not been strong Egg ........ : _ 1.50 to 1.60 
and prices have been considerably below circular rates Gas house coke f. 0. b. Chicago 4.15 to 4.25 
and generally in favor of the buyers. Notwithstand- By-products f. 0. b. Chicago 4.75 to 4.90 
ing these conditions the mining ouput has not de- 
creased to any great extent and so far as can be 
learned no great amount of free coal seems to have PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS OF THE COAL 
accumulated at junction points for reconsignment. TRADE. 


, While prices are steady. W. E. 


department 


Bridges, 


of 


formerly connected with 
Wilmington 


Coal Company, this city, February 


the sales 
& Vermillion 
1 resigned his posi- 


movement as the Chicago, 
been as strong 


E : tion which he had held for many years, and has en- 
slackened somewhat, resulting in a weaker market. gaged with the Buchanan Coal Company, as assistant 
The railroads have not accumulated any stocks and iGihe aamncvorine caica mnnaces 

will require regular supplies to meet their necessities 

each week. Many producers believe that within sixty The Springfield freight rate case which has been 
or ninety days there should be a marked increase in before the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
the demand for steam sizes. Certainly with new last eighteen months reached a conclusion early this 
manufacturing plants starting up and with the in- week. The commission suggested that the trouble in 
creased operation of those that have been running only the Illinois Coal field was one of over production, 


rather than that of railway rates from the several dis- 
tricts and consequently dismissed the case. 
it confirmed the rate advance to Louis. 
This leaves the freight rate from the Springfield dis 


in the 
However, 
514-cent St. 


Freight rate 












OTTER CREEK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 










PRODUCERS 


Ash Block 





It gives an 
abundance 
of steam. 
Plenty of 
steam makes 
everything 
and 
everybody 
move faster. 


GENUINE 
Lower Vel 














OF 


Celebrated White 


FOR STEAM and DOMESTIC USE 


Brazil Block 
Shaft Mined 


ene a ere F. 0. B. Mines. Chicago. trict to points north and northwest on the same basis 
rrankKlin ounty: . : : see P > we 
Domestic lump se pine $1.50 to SL.75 $1.05 as before the hearing, making a differential of 70 
Furnace and small egg... 150to 1.75 cents on through billing. 
No. 2 Nut, 2x1% 1.40 to 1.50 The coetats ae ‘ rae aed ieee , hers 
SrRe) ain ai tod 50 fhe Purity Coal Company chartered two private 
ae ‘to 75 coaches to take a party of coal men to inspect its 
Rartarvitie- mines at Christopher in Franklin County, who returned 
Domestic lump........ . 1.50to 1.75 1.05 to Chicago the first of the week. The party included 
Egg and No. 1 washed nut... 1.50to 1.75 coal dealers from Minneapolis, Omaha and _ other 
Mine TUN 2... eee e eee eee 1.10 to 1.20 cities, as well @s those who as stockholders are mor: 
Screenings to .75 directly connected with the company. 
CHANGE IN NAME MEANS MUCH. 
_in the recent reorganization of the Chicago, Wilmington & Vermillion Coal 
Company, of Chicago, advantage was taken of the opportunity to incorporate 
& into the name the very substantial fact that the company was now in the 


BRAZIL, IND. 


Coal 





To be Sure 
of Getting 
Genuine, 
Shaft Mined, 
Lower Vein 
Brazil Block 
Coal Order 
from 
the Miners. 














Franklin County (Illinois) field on a large scale. While the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Company is a new company, yet to the trade it is the old 
“C. W. & V.”’ with nearly fifty years of prestige behind it. 


The company takes a great deal of pride in its Franklin County properties 
It owns a block of 6,200 acres in ‘the heart of Franklin County,’ and has 
named the mining town, as well as the mine, Orient. There is a difference of 
opinion among the operating force as to the ultimate capacity of this mine. 
The first of the vear it was estimated at 4,000 tons, but during January over 
2,700 tons was taken out in one day and it would seem that a revision of 
these figures is in order. At the mine they declare that 5,000 tons will be 
about right, but the officials, a littke more conservative, think 4,500 will be the 
ultimate capacity. At any rate the Company has its equipment so planned and 
arranged for future development as to take care of its trade in keeping with 
its well-known reputation in that respect. A rescreening plant for the special 
preparation of smaller sizes has just been completed. The railroad connections 
are the Chicago & Eastern Jllinois and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


At Thayer, Sangamon County, Illinois, it 


owns a modern mine on about 

5,000 acres, with a capacity of 3,000 tons a day. This mine has a modern 

screening and coal washing plant. The railroad connections are the Chicago 

& Alton, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago & Northwestern and Illinois 
Traction. 

At South Wilmington, Grundy County, Illinois, the company owns a long- 

wall pick mine on 3,000 acres of third vein coal. It has a modern screening and 


coal washing plant. The capacity is 1,500 tons a day. The larger sizes produced 
here are unusually fine domestic coal, while the simaller sizes are strong washed 
steam coal. The railroad connection is the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, a belt 
line, connecting with all western railroads. 


At Streator, La Salle County, Illinois, it owns one mine with a capacity of 
500 tons a day, producing Streator top vein coal. This is a particularly good 
article for industrial use. The railroad connections are the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago & Alton, New York Cen- 
tral Lines and Wabash Railroad. 


The personnel of thé company is as follows: President, George Higginson, 
jr.; vice president and general manager, George B. Harrington; treasurer, W. W 


Beckett; assistant treasurer, E. E. Jones; secretary, Chester M. Clark. The 
sales department is in charge of Chan. F. Lemmon, with Frank Mann, W. H. 


Hughes, H. W. Brower, W. E. Bridges and H. B. Judd in daily contact with the 


large circle of business friends that have been sending the old company re- 
peat orders for many years. 
Mr. Harrington, the general manager and active head, while new to the 


Illinois coal trade, is an operating man of broad experience, and this ex- 
perience has proved most valuable in the construction period of the new Orient 
mine and will count greatly in the further development work. Of the sales 
force probably no coal man in the trade has a wider acquaintance or more 
friends in the West and Northwest than Mr. Lemmon. This is a development 
from his first trip on the road. This in a way is equally true of all the 
force, as they are experienced men and very well known in their territory. It 
is a well balanced organization and indications point to most aggressive work 
from both the producing and selling ends. 
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